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TO THE 

MASTER, FELLOWS, AND TUTORS OF 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

BETEREND AND LEARNED SIRS, 

In interesting remembrance of the high sense your 
learned body were pleased to express of my successful 
studies, when I received your general vote of thanks, 
delivered to nie by the Master himself, the late Dr. 
Craven, for the honour you were pleased to consider 
, that my poor talents and application, in statu pupiUariy 
had conferred on our College, which holds such distin- 
guished rank in the most distinguished University ia the 
worid ; I very respectfully dedicate the Dieoesis, the 
employment of my many solitary hours in an unjust 
imprisonment, incurred in the most glorious cause that 
ever called virtue to act, or fortitude to suffer. You 
will appreciate (far beyond any wish of mine that you 
should Hem to appreciate) the merits of this work. Your 
assistance for the perfecting of future editions, by ani- 
madversion on any errors which migljt have crept into 
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the first ; and the feeling with respect to it, which I 
cannot but anticipate^ though it may never be expressed ; 
will amply gratify an ambition whose undirided aim was 
to set forth truth, and nothing else but truth. 

ROBERT TAYLOR, A. B. 

PRISONER. 
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PROLEGOMEINA. 



ON all hiBinds 'lis admitted that the Christian religion is 
mattcfr of most serious importance : it is so, if it be truth, 
because in that truth a law of faith and conduct measuring 
out to us a propriety of sentiment and action, which would 
otherwise not be incumbent upon us, is propounded to 
our observance in this life ; and eternal consequences of 
happiness or of misery, are at issue upon our obserr ance 
or neglect of that law. 

To deny to the Christian religion such a degree of im- 
portance, is not only to laimch the keenest sarcasm against 
its whole apparatus of supernatural phenomena, but is 
virtually to withdraw its claims and pretensions alto- 
gether. For if men, after having received a divine reve- 
lation, are brought to know no more than what they knew 
before, nor are obliged to do any thing which other- 
wise they would not have been equally obliged to do ; 
nor have any other consequences of their conduct to hope 
or fear, than otherwise would have been equally to be 
hoped or feared ; then doth the divine revelation reveal 
nothing, and all the pretence thereto, is driven into an 
admission of being a misuse of language. On th^ other 
hand, the Christian religion is of scarce less importance, 
if it be false ; because, no wise and good man could pos- 
sibly be indifferent or unconcerned to the prevalence of 
an extensive and general delusion. No good and amiable 
heart could for a moment think of yielding its assent to so 
monstrous an idea, as the supposition that error could 
possibly be useful, that imposture could be beneficial, 
that the heart could be set right by setting the under- 
standing wrongj that men were to be made rational by 
being deceived, and rendered just and virtuous by cre- 
dulity and ignorance, 

^ To be in error one's self, is a misfortune ; and if it be 
such an error as mightily affects our peace of mind, it is 
a very grievous misfortune ; to be the cause of error to 
others, either by deceiving them ourselves, or by conniv- 
ance, and furtherance of the councils and machinations 
by which we see that they art deceived, is a crime ; it is 
a most cruel triumph over nature's weakness, a most 
» 
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2 PROLEGOMENA. 

barbarous wrong done to onr brother man ; it is the kind 
of wrong which we should most justly and keenly resent, 
could we be sensible of its being put lipon t)urselves. 
' A Nero playing upon his harp, in view of a city in 
flames, is a le«s frightful picture than that of the soli- 
tary philo^qpher basking in the serenity of his owix 
^eculatiqns, but indifferent to the ignorance he (K)uld 
remove, the error he eould correct, or the misery he could 
relieve. ■ ^ 

As then there is no falsehood more apparentljr false, 
and more morally mischievous, than to suppose that error 
can be useful, and delusion conducive to happiness and 
virtue : so, there can be no place for the medium or al- 
ternative of indiflference between the truth or falsehood of 
the Christian religion. Every argument that could show 
it to be a blessing to mankind, being* true, must in like 
degree tend to demonstrate it to be a curse and a mischief, 
being false. 

If it be true, there can be no doubt that Grod^ its all wise 
and benevoleyftt author, must have given to it such suf- 
ficient evidence and proofs of its truth, that every crea- 
ture whom he hath endued with rational faculties^ xxpon 
the honest and conscientious exercise of those faeulties, 
must be able to arrive at a perfect and satisfactory con- 
viction. To suppose that there either is, or by any pos- 
sibility could be, a natural disinclination or repugnancy 
in manjs mind^ to receive the truths of revelation, is ''to 
charge God foolishly ;" as if, when he had the making of 
man's mind, mid the making erf his revelation also, he 
had not known how to adapt the one to the other; nor 
is it less tkan to open tbe door to every conceivable ab- 
surdity and imposture, and to give to the very grossness 
and palpability of falsehood, the advantage over evidence, 
truth, and reason. If we are to pitrticeive that any thing 
may be the mora likely to be true, in proportion to its ap- 
pearing more palpably and demonstrably false, and that 
God can possibly have intended us to embrace ihcU, which 
he has so constituted our minds, that they must naturally 
suspect and dislike it, why so, then, all principles and 
tests of truth and evidence are abolished at once ; we may 
as well take poison for our food, and rush on what our 
nature shudders at, for safety. 

To suppose that belief or unbelief can either be a virtue 
or a crime, or any man morally bitter or worse for belief 
or unbelief, is to assume that man has a faculty which 
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PROLEGOMENA. 3 

we see and feel that he has not;* to wit, — a power of 
making himself believe, of being convinced when he is 
twt convinced, emd not convinced when he is : which is a 
being and not being at the same time, the sheer end of 
" all diseoorse of reason. " 

To suppose that a suitable state of mind, and certain 
previous dispositions of meekness, humility, and teacha- 
bleness are necessary to fit us for the reception of divine 
truth, as the soil must be prepared to receive the seed, 
is in libe manner to argue preposterously, and to open the 
door to the reception of falsehoed as well as of truth ; as 
the prepared ground will fertilize the tares as prolifically 
as the wheat, and is indifferent to either. 

And in proportion as the state of mind so supposed to 
be necessary, is supposed to be an easily yielding, readily 
consen tings and feebly resisting state; the more facile is 
it to the practices of imposture and cUnning, and theless 
worthy conquest of evidence and reason. The property 
of truth is not, surely, to wait till men are in right frames 
of mind to receive it, but to find them wrofig, and to set 
them right ; to find them ignorant and to make them wise ; 
not created by the mind, but itself tte mind's creator ; it 
is the sovereign that ascends the throne, and not the 
throne that makes the sovereign ; where it reigns not, 
right dispositions cannot be found, and 'where it reigns, 
they cannot be wanting. 

The highest honour we can pay to truth, is to show our 
confidence in it, and our desire to have it sifted and ana- 
lyzed, by how rough a process soever ; as being well as- 
sured that it is Ih^ alone that can abide all tests, and which, 
like the genuine gold, will come out all the purer from the 
fiercer fite. 

While there are bad hearted men in the world, and 
those who wish to make falsehood pass for truth, they 
will ever discover themselves and thdr counsel, by their 
impatience of contradiction, their hatred of those who 
differ from them, their wish to suppress inquiry, and 
their bitter resentment^ when what they call truth, has not 
been handled with the delicacv and niceness, which* it was 
never any thing else but falsehood that required or 
needed. 

All the mighty question now before us requires, is, at- 
tention and ability ; without a^iy presentiment, prejudica- 

* This thought is Dr. Whithy's ; who, after publishing his voluminous Com- 
mentary on the Sdriptores, published this among his ** Last Thoughts." 
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tion, or prepossession whatever ; but with a perfect and 
equal willingness to come to such conclusion as the evi- 
dence of moral demonstf'ation shall oflTer to our conviction, 
and to be guided only by such canons or rules of evidence 
as determine our • convictions with respect to all other 
questions. 



CHAPTER I. 

DEPINITIONS. 

By the Christian religion, is to be understood the whole 
system of theology found in the Bible, as consisting of 
the two volumes of the Old and New Testament ; and as 
that system now is, and generally has been understood, 
hf the many, or general body of that large conmiunity of 
persons professing and calling themselves Christians. 

That this system of theology might not be confounded 
with previously existing pretences to divine revelation, 
or held to be a mere enthusiasm or conceit of imagina- 
tion, its best and ablest advocates ehallenge for it, his- 
torical data^ and affect to trace it up to its origination in 
time, place, and Circumstance, as all other historical facts 
may be traced. 

Upon this ground, the doctrines become facts, and we 
are no longer called on to believe, but to investigate and 
examine. We are permitted, fearlessly to apply the rules 
of criticism and evidence, by which we measure the credi- 
bility of all other facts. 

The time assigned as that of the historical origination 
of Christianity, is, the three or four first centuries of the 
prevalence and notoriety of a system of theology under 
that name ; reckoning from the reign of the Roman Ein- 
peror Augustus, to its ultimate and complete establishment 
under Constanitine the Great. 

Any continuance of its history ufter this time, is 
unnecessary to the purpose 'of an investigation of its 
evidences ; as aily proof of its existence before this time, 
would certainly be fatal to the origination challenged 
for it. 

The place assigned as that of the historical origination 
of this religion, is, the obscure and remote province of 
Judea, which is about equal in extent of territory to the 
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principality of Wales, being one hundred and Bixty miles 
in length,, from Dan to Beersheba, and forty six miles in 
breadth, from Joppa to Bethlehem, between 35 and 36 
degrees east longitude from Greenwich, and between 31 
and 33 degrees north latitude, in nearest coasting upon' 
the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean sea, and in the 
neighbourhood of Egypt, Arabia, Phoenicia, and Syria.* 

The circumstances assigned as those of the historical 
basis of this religion, are, that in the reigns of the Roman 
Emperors Augustus and Tiberius, and in the province of 
Judea, a Jew, of the lower order of that lowest and most 
barbarous of all subjectd of the Roman empire, arose 
into notoriety among his countrymen, from th.e circum*- 
stance of leaving his ordinary avocation as a labouring 
mechanic, and travelling on foot from village to village in 
that little province, affecting to cure diseases ; that he 
preached the doctriixes, or some such, as are ascribed to 
him in the New Testameiri; ; and that he gave himself out 
to be some extraordin^y personage : but failing in his 
attempt to gain popularity, he was convicted as a male- 
factor, and publicly executed, imder the presidency and 
authority of the Roman procurator, Pontius Pilate. This 
extraordinary person was called Jesus or Joshua, a name 
of ordinary occurrence among the Jewish clan ; and 
from the place of his nativity, or of his more general 
residence, he is designated as Jesus of NAZA&EtH : the 
obscurity of his parentage, or his equivocal legitimacy 
having left him without any name or designation of his 
family or descent.f 

These are circumstances which fall entirely within the 
scale of rational -probability, and draw for no more than an 
ordinary and indifferent testimony of history, to command 
the miad's assent. The n>ere relation of any historian,^ 
living heair (enough to the time supposed, to guarantee the 
prdbabijity of his competent inf<nrmation on the sjubject, 
would have been entitled to our acquiescence* We could 
have had no reasop to deny or to doubt, what such an 
historian coidd have had no motive to feign or to exag- 

* « The geography of Palestine lies in a narrow cofbpan. It comprises a tract 
of coimtry of nearly 200 miles in length, hi itafiill eitent, firom the river of Egypt 
sooth of Gjiza to the farthest bounds towards Damasens, and perhaps of more than 
100 in breadth, meloding Perea, firom ^ IMitaraneaQ eastward to the deatrt 
Arabia." — ^Elslkt. 

t Being, a« waa Mugptmed, the son of Joseph, Luke iv. 28. It was no mat- 
tsr of sapposition that his mother had yielded to the embraoet of ^ •qj Gabriel ; 
litrntky literally, the fiian-of God, Lake i 88. 

2* . 
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authentic, and valid evidence to the full extent to which 
it purports to extend ; or it is the forgery of a wonderfully 
adroit and well-practised sophisticator. 

The extent of its purport will be matter of subsequent 
investigation. Our respect for it^ in the present stage of 
our process, stands in guarantee of, oiu* willingness and 
desire to receive and admit whatever bears the character 
of that sort of rational. evidence, which is admitted on all 
other questions ; while we lay to the line and the plummet, 
that irremeable and everlasting border of distinction that 
separates the bright focus of truth and certainty, from the 
misty indistinctness and confusion of fallacy and fable. 

But further off, even to an infinite remoteness from any 
designation or reference to the person of the crucified 
Jesus, are the complimentary and idolatrous epithets of 
honour or of worship, which the heathen nations, from the 
remotest antiquity, were in the habit of applying to their 
gods, demigods, and heroes, who from the various services 
which they wore believed to have rendered to mankind, 
were called saviourg of the world, redeemers of mankijid, 
physicians of souls, &c., and addressed by every one of 
the doxologies, even, not excepting one of those which 
Christian piety has since confined and appropriated to the 
Jewish Jesu^. 

Nor are any of the supernatural, or extraordinary cir-' 
cumstances, which either with truth or without it, are 
asserted or believed of the man of Nazareth, at all cha- 
racteristic or distinctive of that person, from any of the 
innumerable host of heaven-descended, virgin-born, won- 
der-working sons of God, of whom the like supernatural 
and extraordinary circumstances were asserted and be- 
lieved, with as great faith, and with as little reason. 

To have been the whole world's desideratuniy to have 
been foretold by a long series of imdoubted prophecies, 
to have been attested by a glorio\}8 display of indisputable 
miracles, to have revealed t](ie most mystical doctrines, 
to have acted as never man acted, and to have suffered as 
never man suffered, were among the most ordinary cre- 
dentials of the gods and goddesses with which Olympus 
groaned. 

As our business in this treatise is, with stubborn fact 
and absolute evidence, I shall subjoin so much of the 
Christian creed as is absolutely and unquestionably of 
Pagan origin, and which, though not found as put toge- 
ther in this precise formulary, is certainly to be deduced 
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from prey^usly existing Pagan writings. That only, 
which could not, or would not, have expressed the 
fair Sense of any form of Pagan faith, can be pecu- 
liarly Christian. That only which the Christian finds 
that he has to say, of which a worshipper of the gods 
could not have said the same or the like before him, is 
Christianity. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN CREEDS COLLATED. 



The Christian Cr^d. 

1. I believe in God the Fa^ 
ther Almighty, maker of hea- 
ven and earth. 

% And in Jesus Christ his 
only son our Lord, who was 
conceived by the Holy Spirit. 

3. Born of the Virgin Mary. 

4. Suffered under Pontius 
Pilate. 

5. Was crucified. 

6. Dead and buried. 

7. He descended into hell. 

8. The third day he rose 
again from the dead. 

9. He ascended into heaven. 

10. And sitteth at the right 
hand of God the Father Al- 
mighty. 

U. From whence he shall 
come to judge the quick and 
the dead. 

12. I believe in the Holy 
Ghost. 

13. The Holy Catholic 
Church. 

14. The Conununion of 
Saints. 

15. The forgiveness of sins. 



The Peigan Creed. 

I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and 
earth. 

And in Jasius* Christ hi9 
onlyv son our Lord, who was 
conceived by the Holy Spirit. 

Born of the Virgin Electra. 

Suffered under {whom it 
mtgA/ be,) 

Was struck by a thunder- 
bolt. 

Bead and buried. 

He descended into hell. 

The third day he rose again 
from the dead. 

He ascended into heaven. 

And sitteth at the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty. 

From whence he shall come 
to judge the > quick and the 
dead. 

I believe in the Holy Gbost. 

The Holy Catholic Divinity. 
The Communion of Saints. 
The forgiveness of sins. 



* *« Jasiosqne Pater, genas a quo principe Dostrom.' 
which Prince our race is detcended. — ^Vi&gii.. 



And father Jasias, from 
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16. The resurrection of the The immortality ^of the souL 
body. 

17. And the life everlasting. And the life everlasting. 



This creed, though not to be 
found in this form tti the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, is evidently de- 
ducible from them as their senie 
and purport. 

"Thifl creed still bears the 
name uf the Mposile*s Creed. 
From die fourth century down- 
warcU it was almost generally 
considered as a production of 
the Apfistles. ill, however, 
who have the least knowledge 
of antiijuityj jo^^k upon this 
opinion as entirely false and* 
destitute of all foundation. 
There is much more reason in 
the opinion of those who think 
that this creed was not all 
composed at once, but from 
small beginnings was imper- 
ceptibly augmented, in propor- 
tion to the growth of heresy, 
and according to the exigen- 
cies and circumstances of the 
church, from which it was de- 
signed to banish the errors that 
daily arose." — ^Mosheim, vol. i. 
p. 116, 117. 



. This creed, though not to be 
found in this form in the Pagan 
Scriptures, is evidently deduci- 
ble from them as their sease 
and purport. 

The reader is to throw into 
this scale, an equal quantity of 
allowance and apology to that 
claimed by the advocate of 
Christianity for the opposite. 
He will only observe that on 
this side, apology and pallia- 
tion for a known and acknow- 
ledged imposture and forgery 
for so many ages palmed upon 
the world, is not needed. 

It is not the Pagan creed 
that was imposed upon man- 
kind, under a false superscrip- 
tion, and ascribed to an autho- 
rity from which it was known 
not to have proceeded. Whe- 
ther a church, which stands 
convicted of having forged its 
creed, would have made any 
scruple of forging its gospels ; 
is a problem that the reader will 
solve according to the influence 
of prejtidice or probability on 
his mind. 



, INFERENCE. 

As then, the so called Apostle's Creed, is admitted to 
have been written by no such persons as the Apostles, 
and with respect to the high authority which has for so 
many ages been claimed for it, is a convicted imposture 
and forgery ; the equity of rational evidence will allow 
weight enough, even to a probable conjecture, to overthrow 
all that remains of its pretensions. The probability is, 
that it is really a Pagan document, and of Pagan origi- 
nation ; since, even after the trifling alteration and sub- 
stitution of one name perhaps for another, to make it 
subserve its new application, it yet exhibits a closer resem- 
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blance to ifp Pagan stock, than to the Christian stem on 
which it has been engrafted. 

By a remarkable oversight of the keepings and congrui- 
ties of the system, the Christian creed has omitted to 
call for our belief of the miracles or prophecies which 
constitute its evidence, or for our practice of the duties 
which should be the test of its utility. 

If then, as the learned and judicious Jeremiah Jones, 
in his excellent treatise on the cnnonical authority of the 
New Testament, most justly observes, ^^ In order to es- 
tablish the canon of the New Testament, it be of absolute 
necessity that the pretences of all other books to canonical 
authority be first examined a[id refuted :''* much more 
must it be absolutely necessary to eatabligh tlie paramount 
and distinctive challenges of CKristianity, tliat we should 
be able to refute and overthrow all the pretences of pre- 
viously existing religions, by such a cogency and fair- 
ness of argument, as in being fatal to theoi, shall admit of 
no application to this, which battering down their air- 
built castles, shall, when brought to play with equal force 
on Christianity, leave its defences unshaken and its beauty 
unimpaired. 



CHAPTER III. 

STATE OF THE HEATHEN WORLD. 

It is manifestly unworthy of any cause, in itself con- 
taining an intrinsic and independent excellence, that ita 
advocates should condescend to set it off by a foil, or to 
act as if they thought it necessary to decry and disparage 
the pretensions of others, in order to magnify and exalt 
their own. It is certain that the vileness of falsehood 
can add nothing to the glory of truth. Showing the va- 
rious systems of heathen idolatry to be, how vile soever, 
would be adducing neither evidence nor even presumption 
for the proof of the divinity of a system of religion that 
was not so vile, or even if you please, say infinitely supe- 
rior; as a beautiful woman would certainly feel it to be 
but an ill compliment to her beauty, to have It constantly 
ofetruded upon her observance, how hideously deformed 
Md monstrously ugly were those, than whom she was. so 
nmch more beautiful. 

• Vol. I. p. 16. 8vo. Ed. 
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As it would not be fair to take up our no^on of the 
Christian religion, from the lowest and most ignorant of 
its professors, and still less, perhaps, to estimate its merits, 
by the representations which its known and avowed ene- 
mies would be likely to give ; the balance of equal justice 
on the other side, will forbid our forming our estimate of 
the ancient paganism from the misconceptions of its un- 
worthy votaries, or the interested detractions and exag- 
gerations of its Christian opponents. 

The only just and honourable estimate will be that 
which shall judge of paganism, as Christians would wish 
their own religion to be judged — ^by its own absolute docu- 
ments, by the representations of its advocates, and the 
admissions of its adversaries^ 

When it is borne in mind, that a, supernatural origin- 
ation or divine .authority is not claimed for these sys- 
tems of theology, there can be no occasion to fear their 
rivalry or encroachment on systems founded on such a 
claim ; and still less, to decry, vituperate, and scan- 
dalize these, as any means of exalting or magnifying 
those. There cannot be the least doubt, that in dark and 
barbarous ages, the rude and unlettered part of mankind 
would grossly pervert the mystical or allegorical sense, 
if such there were, in the forms of religion propounded 
to their observance or itnposed on their simplicity ; while 
it is impossible, that those enlighted and philosopliical 
characters, who have left us in their writings the most un- 
doubted evidence of the greatest shrewdness of intellect, 
extent of inquiry, and goodness of heart, should have un- 
derstood their mythology in no better or higher signifi- 
cancy than as it was understood by the ignorant of their 
own persuasion, or would be represented by their ene- 
mies, who had the strongest possible interest in defaming 
and decrying it. When the worst is done in this way, 
Christianity would be but little the gainer by being 
weighed in the same scales. Should we be allowed to 
fix on the darkest day of her eleven himdred years of dark 
ages, and to pit the grossest notions of the grossest %no- 
rance of that day, as specimens of Christianity ; against 
the views which Christians have been generally pleased 
to give as representations of paganism ;• how would thegr 
abide the challenge, " look on thus picture and on this r^ 
Those doctrines only, of which no form or forms of th^ 
previously existing paganism could ever pretend the same 
or the like doctrines, can be properly and distinctivelj 
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called Christian, That degree of excellence, whose very 
lowest stage is raised above the very highest acme of 
what is known and admitted to have been no more than 
human, can alone put in a challenge to be regarded as 
divine. That which was not known before, is that only 
which a subsequent revelation can have taught. 

To justify the claims, therefore, of such a subsequent 
revelation, we must make the full allowance, and entirely 
strike out of the equation, all quantities estimated to their 
fiillest and utmost appreciation, which are, and have 
been claimed as the property of pre-existent systems ; 
and as they were not divine, while it is pretended that 
this w, the discovery of a resemblance between the one 
and the other, can only be feared by those who are con- 
scious that they are making a false pretence. Resem- 
blance to a counterfeit is, in this assay, proof of a coun- 
terfeit. Brass may sometimes be brought to look like gold, 
but the pure gold had never yet the ring and imperfections 
of any baser metal. 

At the time alleged as that of the birth of Jesus, all na- 
tions were living in the peaceful profession and practice 
of the several systems of religious faith which they had, 
as nations or as families, derived from their ancestors, in 
an antiquity lying far beyond the records of historical 
commemoration. Christians generally claim for this 
epocha of time the truly honourable (fistinction of being 
the pcunfic age.* The benign influence of letters and 
philosophy, was at this time extensively diffused through 
countries which had previously lain under the darkest 
ignorance ; and nations, whose manners had been savage 
and barbarous, were civilized by the laws and commerce 
of the Romans. The Christian writer Ororius^ maintains 
that the temple of Janu.s was then shut, aftd that wars 
and discords had absolutely ceased throughout the world : 
which, though an allegoricalj and very probably an hy- 
fwrboUcal representatJoa of the matter, is at least an 
honourable testimony to the then state of the heathen 
world. 

The notion of one supreme being was universal. No 
calumny could be more egregious, than that which charges 
the pagan world with ever having lost sight of that 
OdtiDn} or compromieed or surrendered its paramount 
►rtanoe, in all the varieties and modifications of pagan 



Jppoi 



* Mofibeira, Vol. I. Chap. 1. 
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piety.* This predominant notion ♦ (admits Mosheim) 
showed itself, even through the darkness of the grossest 
idolatry. 

The candour which gives the Protestant Christian 
credit for his professed belief in the unity of God, even 
against the conflict of his own assertion of believing at 
the same time in a trinity of three persons, which are each 
of them a God ; the fairness which respects the dis- 
tinction which the Catholic Christian challenges between 
his Latria and Doulia, his worship of the Almighty, and 
his veneration of the images of the saints, will never 
suppose that the divinity oi the inferior deities was under- 
stood in any sense of disparagement to the alone supreme 
and undivided godhead of their "one first — one greatest — 
only Lord of all." 

The evidences of Christianity must be in a labouring 
condition indeed, if they require us to imagine that a 
Cicero, Tacitus, or Pliny were worshippers of gods of 
wood and stone ; or to force on our apprehensions such a 
violence, a6 that we should imagine that the mighty mind 
that had enriched the world with Euclid's Elements of 
Geometry, could have bowed to the deities of Euclid's 
Egypt, and worshipped leeks and crocodiles. 

Orthodoxy itself will no longer suggiest its resistance to 
the only faithful and rational account of the matter, so 
elegantly given us by Gibbon.f " Th^ various mqdes of 
worship which prevailed in the Roman world, were all 
considered, by the people, as equally true, — ^by the philasp- 
pher, as equaUy false,— and l)y the magistrate, as equal^ 
useful. 

" Both the interests of the priests, and the credUylity of 
the people were sufficiently respected, tn tl^eir writings 
and conversation, the philosophers of antiquity asserteyii 
the independent dignity of reason j but they resigned 
their actions to the commands of la;w and custom. View- 
ing with a smile of pity and indulgence the various errors 
of the vulgar, they diligently practised the ceremonies of 
their > fathers, devoutly frequented the temples of the 
gods ; and sometimes condescending to act a part on the 
theatre of superstition, they concealed the sentiments of 

* All the inferior deities in Homer, are represented as thus addressing the 

«Ofafinft and greatest, GOD ! by gods adored, 
We own thy power, our father and oor lord." — IlUtd. 
t Dedine and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. L chap* 2. p. 46. 
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an atheist under the sacerdotal robe. Reasoners of such 
a temper were scarcely inclined to wrangle about their 
respective modes of faith, or of worship. It was indiffer- 
ent to them what shape the folly of the multitude might 
choose to assume ; and they approached with the same 
inward contempt and the same external reverence to the 
altars of the Lybian, the Olympian, or the Capitoline 
Jupiter."* 

It was a common adage among the Greeks, 0Mvfugnt 
fuf^'i — Miracles for JooU ; and the same proverb obtained 
among the shrewder Romans, in the saying, Vulgus vult 
decipi — decipiatur, " The common people like to be dueived — 
deceived let them 6c." 

The Christian, perhaps, may boast of his sincerity, but 
a moment's thought will admonish him how little virtue 
there is in such a quality, when it forces a necessity of 
hypocrisy on others. Sincerity should be safe on both 
sides of the hedge. It was never taken for a virtue in an 
unbeliever. 

" Every nation then had its respective gods, over which 
presided one more excellent than the rest ;'^ and the de- 
gree of this pre-eminency, as versified by Pope from 
the 6th book of the Iliad, is an absolute vindication of 
the Pagan world from the charge of the grosser and more 
revolting sense of Polytheism. They were virtually 
Deists. None of their divinities were thought to approach 
Bearer to the supremacy of the father of gods and men, 
llian the various orders of the Cherubim and Seraphim, to 
the Grod and Father of Jesus Christ, 



• Who bat behold his ntmost akirts of glory. 



And fsu* off, his steps adore." 

So in the lan^^raage of their Iliad (and language has nothing 
more sublinie) we read the august challenge : — 

" l^t dnw7\ flar f^Dlden everiasting chain, 

Who£i« fit rung fiEiiKrace holds heaven, and earth, and main ; 
.* Strive all of mortal or immortal birth. 

To dmg l\v thifi ilie thunderer down to earth. 
Ye strive rn viijn. \f I but lift this hand, 
T heave ibe heiiveos, the ocean, and the land ; 
For fiach I rfi'i\rn unbounded and above, 
AndaQcii arL^ intin, and gods, compared to Jove.'* 

Mosheim, upon an evident misunderstanding, assumes, 
that their supreme deity, in comparison to whom the 

* Gibbon'i Docline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. i. p. 49, 50. 
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gods and goddesses were as far off from an absolute 
divinity, as ever Avere the guardian angels and tutelstry 
saints of Christianity ; was himself believed to be subject 
to the rigid empire of the fates^ or what the philosophers 
called eternal necessity. But the word fate^ by its derivation 
from the natiu'al indication of command — Fiat ! Be it so ; 
may satisfy us, that nothing more was meant, than that 
the supreme deity was bound by his own engagements, 
that his word was irrevocable, and that all his actions 
were determined and guided by the everlasting law of 
righteousness, and conformed to the counsels and sanctions 
of his own unerring mind. So that He, and He alone, 
could say with truth, 

• Necessity and Chance 



Approach me not, and what I will- 

" One thing, indeed," says our authority, (Mosheim), 
" appears at first sight very remarkable — that the variety 
of religions and gods in the heathen world, neither pro- 
duced wars nor dissentions among the different nations."* 
A diligent and candid investigation of historical data will 
demonstrate, that from this general rule, there is no valid 
and satisfactory instance of exception. The Greeks may 
have carried on a war to recover lands that had been 
distrained from the possession of their priests ; and the 
Egyptians may have revenged the slaughter of their 
crocodiles ; but these wars never proposed as their 
object, the insolent intolerance of forcing their modes 
flf faith or worship on other nations. They were not 
offended at their neighbours for serving other divinities, 
but they could not bear that theirs, should be put to 
death. And if, perhaps, where we read the word divinir 
tiesy we should understand it to mean nothing more than 
favourites; and instead of saying that people toorsHpped 
such and such things, that they were excessively or fool- 
ishly attached to them ; considering that such language 
owes its original modification, to Christian antipathies, it 
might be brought back to a nearer affinity to probability, 
as well as to charity. An Egyptian might be as fond of 
onions, as a Welshman of leeks, a Scot of thistles, or an 
Irishman of shamrock, without exactly taking their gar- 
bage for omnipotence.f 

• Their religion had not made fools of them. 

t Who that wished to be a thriving wooer, ever hesitated to drop on his knee 
and adore his mistress? "With my body I thee worship." — Matrimonial 
Service. 
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** Each nation suffered its neighbours to follow their 
own method of • worship, to adore their own gods, to 
enjoy their own rites and ceremonies, and discovered no 
displeasure at their diversity of sentiments in religious 
matters. They all looked upon the world as one great 
empire, divided into various provinces, over every one 
of which, a certain order of divinities presided, and that, 
therefore, none could behold with contempt the gods of 
other nations, or force strangers to pay homage to theirs. 

The Romans exercised this toleration in the amplest 
manner. As the sources from which all men's ideas are 
derived, are the same, namely, from their senses, there 
being no other inlet to the mind but thereby, there is 
nothing wonderful in the general prevalence of a same- 
ness of the ideas of human bein^ in all regions and all 
ages of the world. The affections of fear, grief, pain, 
hope, pleasure, gratitude, &c., are as common to man as 
his nature as a man, and could not fail to produce a cor- 
responding similarity in the objects of his superstitious 
Veneration.. To have nothing in common with the 
already established notions of mankind, to bear no fea^ 
tares of resemblance to their hallucinations and follies, to 
be nothing like them, to be to nothing so unlike, should 
be th^ essential predications and necessary credentials of 
the '* wisdom which is from above." 

It has, however, been alleged by learned men, with 
convincing arguments of probability, " that the princi- 
pal deities of all the Gentile nations resembled each 
other extremely, in their essential characters ; and if so, 
their receiving the same names could not introduce much 
confusion into mythology, since they were probably 
derived from one common source. If the Thor of the 
ig;icient Celts, was the same in dignity, character, an^l 
attributes with the Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans, 
where was the impropriety of giving him the same name? 
Dies Jovis is still the Latin form for our Thor's day. 
When the Greeks found in other qountrioBi deities thirt 
resembled their own, they persuaded the worshippers ol 
those foreign gods that their deities were the same that 
were, honoured in Greece, and were, indeed, themselves 
convinced that this was the case. In consequence of this, 
the Greeks gave the names of their gods to those of other 
nations, and the Romans in this followed their example. 
Hence we find the names of Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, 
Venus, &c.^ frequently mentioned in the more recent 

3* 
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monuments and inscriptions which have been found amcmff 
the Gauls and Germans, though the ancient inhabitants of 
those countries had worshipped no gods under puch de- 
noniinations." — J^ott in Mosheim, 

To have been goddess-born, heaven-descended; to have 
" lived and died as none could live and die," to have been 
believed to have done and suflfered great things for the 
service of mankind, but above all, to have propitiated 
the wrath of the Superior Deity, and to have conquered 
the invisible authors of mischief, in their behalf, was such 
an overwhelming draft on the tender feelings, the excite^ 
ment of which is one of the strongest sources of pleasure 
in our nature, that the best hearts and the weakest heads 
never gave place to the coolness and apathy of scepti- 
cism. Not a doubt was entertained that a similar series 
of adventiM-es was proof of one and the same hero, and 
that the Grecian Apollo, the Phoenician Adonis, the 
iEsculapius of Athens, the Osiris of Egypt, the Christ of 
India, were but various names of the self-same deity; so 
that nothing was so easy at any time, as the business of 
eonyersion. Not incredulity, but credulity, is the charao- 
teristic propensity of mankind. 

A disposition to adopt the religious ceremonies of oth^r 
nations, to multiply the objects of faith, to listen with 
eagerness to any thing that was offered ta them under a 
profession of novelty, to believe every pretence to divine 
rev^lati(m, and to embrace every creed, presents itself in 
the history of almost every society of men, and is found 
as inalienable a characteristic of uncivilized, or but par- 
tially civilized man, as cunning is of the fox, and courage 
of the lion. Unbelief is no sin that ignorance was ever 
capable of being guilty of ; to suspect it of the Gentile 
nations previous to the Christian era, is to outrage all 
inferences of our own experience, and to suppose the 
human race in former times to have been a different species 
of animals from ahy of which the wonder-loving and credu- 
lous vulgar of our own days could be the descendants. 

Of an miracles that could possibly be imagined, the 
mirade of a miriacle not being believed, woi3d be the 
most miraculous, the most incongruous in its character, 
and the nearest to the involving a contradiction in ila 
terms. If proof of a truth so obvious wer^ not super- 
fluous, the Christian might be commended to the conai- 
derati(m of authorities, to whose dedsiou he is tramed 
and disposed to submit. 
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His Paul of Tarsus finds, in the city of Athens, an altar 
erected to the Unknovm Gods ;* and taking what Le Clerc 
considers a justifiable liberty ^^th the inscription, compli- 
ments the citizens on such a proof of their predisposi- 
tion to receive the God whom he propounded to them, or 
any other, as well without evidence as with it, and to be 
converted without putting him to the trouble of a miracle. 
Acts xvii. 22, 

The inhabitants of Lystra, upon only hearing of the 
most equivocal and suspicious case of wonderment that 
could well be imagined, even that a lame beggar, who 
might have been hired for the purpose, or probably had 
never been lame at all, had been cured, or imagined him- 
self cured, by two entire strangers, itinerant Therapeutse, 
or tramping quack-doctors, without, either inquiry or 
doubt, setup the cry, ''That Jupiter and Mercury were 
come down from heaven in the shape of these quack-doc- 
tors ;" and with all the doctors themselves could do to 
cheek the intensity of their devotion, '^scarce restrained they 
the people that they had not done sacrijice,^^ — Acts xiv! 18. 

*«< Qoamvis plorali numero legeretur inacriptio a/voxprot^ -^eoig recte de Deo 
bolo, locatns est Paulas. Q,iiia plurali numero continetnr singularis. "^-Cleric 
BL 6. A. 52. p. 374. There is sufficient evidence, however, tbit Paul read tin 
nwriptioii correctly ; so that the connmentator's ready quihble it not called for. 

The various translations given of this text, make a good specimen of the difficulty 
tf eoBiing at the real sense of any ancient legends. 

THE G&EEK. THE LATIN. 

Stt^tf 9§ HavXog $v fitovn tb aQttS" Stans antem Paulus in medio Areo- 
mif& fff If avdQtg A^ijvatoi xara navra , pagi, ait, Viri Athenensis, per omnia 
•f itmatfiwartqag vfiag ^tojgta. * qnasi saperstitknes vos aspicio. 

1. DR. liARDin^R's TRANSLATIOir. 

^Bnl, therefore, standing up in the midst of the Areopagus, said, Te men of 
Atfmi, I percdve that ye are m all things very religious.'* 

' ' 2. UNITARIAX VERSION. 

^Unn Paul stood In the midst of the court of Areopagus, and said. Ye men 
df Ijibw, I perceive that ye are exceedingly addicted to the wonhip of demons." 

3. ARCHBISHOP NEWCOMb's VERSION. 

" Te loea of Athens, I pert^eivi^ that in all things ye are somewhat too relj- 

4. COMMON VERSION. 

** Ye men of Athens, I perc^Mv e that in all things ye are too sopenstitioni." 
That vaiiODB traosktOTv, howF^ver, did not mean exactly to diBCOV«i^, that reli- 

pcA tnd mperatition were convertible terms. — Sigc, is one thing, and half a dozen 

■ineiber. 



# 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE STATE OP THE JEWS. 



The grand exception to the harmoniouB universaliein of 
religions, and to that entire prevalence, as far as religion 
was concerned, of "peace on earth .and good will among 
men," which arose from the practical conviction of a 
sentiment which had passed into a common proverb, 
**Deorum iNJURi-fi, Dii» GUILE," that " The wrongs of tht 
gods were the concerns of the god^j^^ occurred among a 
melancholy and misanthropic horde of exclusively super- 
stitious barbarians^ who, from their own and the best 
account that we have of them, were colonized from 
their captivity, by a Babylonian prince, on the sterile 
soil of Judea, about twenty-three hundred years agt); 
and, by the exclusive, unsocial, and uncivilized character 
of their superstition, were exposed to frequent wars 
and final dispersion. The exclusive character of their 
superstition, and the constant intermarriage with their 
own caste or sect, have, to this day, preserved to them, in 
all countries, a distinct character. These barbarians, who 
resented the consciousness of their interiority in the scale 
of rational being, by an invincible hatred of the whole 
hiunan race, being without wit or invention to devise to 
themselves any original system of theology, adopted from 
time to time the various conceits of the various nations, j 
by whom their rambling and predatory tribes had been 
held in subjugation. They plagiarized the religious 
legends of the nations, aAiong whom their characteristic J 
idleness and inferiority of understanding had caused them 
to be vagabonds ; and pretended that the furtive patoh-j 
work was a system of theology intended by heaven 
for their exclusive benefit. There is, however, notbins 
extraordinary in this ; the miserable and the wretche< 
always seek to console themselves for the absence of real 
advantages, by an imaginary counterbalance of spiritual 
privilege. An' let them be the caterers, they shall always 
be the favourites of Omnipotence, and their affictions in 
tMs world, shall be to be overpaid with a "far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory," in another* 
In some instances it will be found, that the means of 
detecting the original idea has been washed down th^ 
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sfeream of time. The Jews, who, probably, always were, 
as they are at present, the old-chthes-men of the world, 
have had but little difficulty in scratching up a sufficient 
freshness of nap upon borrowed or stolen theology, to 
disguise its original character. Very often, however, has 
their idleness betrayed their policy, and left us scarcely so 
much as an alteration of names to p\it us to the trouble of 
a doubt. 

They give us the .story of the sacrifice of Ipthegenia, 
the daughter of Agamemnon, as an original legend of a 
judge of Israel, who had immolated his daughter to 
Yahouh, or Jag, without so much as respecting the wish 
to be deceived, not even being at the painB to vary the 
name of the heroine of the fable. By a division of the 
syllables into two words, Ipthi-geni is literally Jeptha's 
daughter ; and even the name of Moses himself, as it 
stands in the Greek text, is composed of the same 
oonsonant letters as Mises, the Arabian name of Bacchus, 
of whom precisely the same adventures were related^ 
and believed, many ages before there existed a race 
known on earth as the nation of Israel, or any individual 
of that nation capable of committing either truth or false- 
hood to written documents. There have been dancing 
bears, sagacious pigs, and learned horses in the world, 
hvM the Jews are as innocent as any of them of the 
faeulty of original invention. 

Their strong man (Samson) carrying away the gates of 
€hBsa, is scarcely a various reading from the story of 
Hercailes' pillars at Gades, Cades, or Cadiz. 

That this melancholy race of rambling savages had 
d^ved the principal features of their thedogy from the 
deities of Egypt, is demonstrable from the literal identity 
of' the name of the god of Memphis, Jao, with that of the 
boasted god of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, who are 
cadi of them believed to have been either natives or very 
kl^ residents of that country. 

.Moses himself, on the face of their own report, was 
0Oafessedly an Egyptian priest. The Jewish • Ehhim 
Utere the decans of the Egyptians ; the same as the genii 
rf ^e months and planets among the Persians and Chal- 
imxk& ; and Jao, or Yahouh, considered merely as one 
rf tiiese beings generically called Elohim or Alehim, 
iHkears to have been only a national or topical deity. 
We ^nd one of the presidents of the Jewish horde, 
negociating with a king of the Amorites, precisely on 
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these terms of a common understanding between them. 
" Wilt not thou possess that which Chemosh, thy Alehim, 
giveth thee to possess ? So whomsoever Jao, our Alehim, 
shall drive out from before us, them will we possess."* 

Nor is it at all concealed, that the power of Jag, as much 
as of any other topical god, was confined to the province 
over which he presided. " The Jag Alehim of Israel, 
fought for Israel,! and Jag drave out the inhabitants of 
the mountain ; but could not drive out the inhabitants of 
the valley, because they had chariots of iron. "J The 
God of Fsrael was no match for the tutelary deities of 
the valley. Th^ first conunandment of the decalogue 
involves a virtual recognition of the existence, and rival, 
if not equal claims of other deities. " Thou shaU hoot 
none other gods but me," is no mandate that could have 
issued from one who had been entirely siatisfied of his 
own supremacy, and that those to whom he had once 
revealed himself, were in no danger of giving a preference 
to the idols of the Gentiles. To say nothing of the highest 
implied compliment to those idols, in the confession of 
Jag, that he was jealous of his people's attachment. " / 
ihe Lord thy God am a jealous Gody^^ Exod. xx. He was 
Lord of heaven and earth, &c. in such sense as the Empe- 
ror of China, the Grand Sultan, &c., — by courtesy. 

It would be difficult to imagine, and surely impossible 
to find, among all the formularies of ancient Paganism, any 
manner of speaking ascribed to their deities more truly 
contemptible, more engregiously iabsurd and revolting to 
common sense, than the language which their lively 
oracles put into the mouth of their deity. Sometimes he is 
described as roaring like a lion, at others as hissing like 
a snake, as burning with rage, and unable to restrain his 
own passions, as kicking, smiting, cursing, swearing, 
smelling, vomiting, repenting, being grieved at his heart, 
his fury coming up in his face, his nostrils smoking, &c. 
For which our Christian divines have invented the 
apology, "that these things are spoken thus, in accommo* 
dation to the weakness of human conceptions," and 
av-^Qor/ioTta&ois as humanly suffering ; without, however, al- 
lowing benefit of the same apology, to throw any sort of 
palliation over the grossnesses of the literal sense of the 
Pagan theplogy. It is well known, that the Pagan wor- 

♦ Judges xi. 24. t Joshua x. 42. 

t iudges i. 19. And note well, thqt this Chemosh, called in I. Kings xi. 7. the 
aboniination of Moab, is none other than the Christian Messiah, or Sun of Righte- 
ousness, of Malachi iii. 20, or iv. 2. 
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ship by no means involved such a real prostration of 
intellect, and such an absolute surrender of the senses 
and reason, as is involved in the Christian notion of pay- 
ing divine honours. It often meant no more than a habit 
of holding the thing so said to be worshipped, in a par- 
iicular degree of attachment, as many Christians carry 
about them a lucky penny, or a curious pebble, keep- 
sakes or mementos of past prosperity, or something which 
is to recall to their nunds those agreeable associations of 
id^a,, which 

« Lingering haiint the gre^iest ipot 
On mem *ry *9 waste. ' ' 

Thus the Egyptian's worship of onions, however at 
first view ridiculous and childish, and exposing him to 
the scorn and sarcasm both of Christian and Heathen 
satiriats;^ in his own view and representation of the 
matter, (which surely is as fairly to be taken into the 
account as the representations of those who wOuld never 
give themselves the trouble to investigate what had once 
moved their laughter,) by no means implied that he took 
the . onion itself to be a god, or forgot or neglected its 
culinary uses as a vegetable. The respect he paid to it 
referred to a high and mystical order of astronomical 
speculations, and was purely emblematical. The onion 
presented to th§ eye of the Egyptian visionary, the most 
curb)U8 type in nature of the disposition and arrange- 
ment of the great solar system. ^' Supposing the root 
and top of the head to represent the two pcues, if you 
cut any one trtmsversely or diagonally, you will find 
it divided into the dame number of spheres, including 
eadi other, counting from the sun or centre to the cir- 
eumference, as they knew the motions or courses of the 
orbs (or planets) divided the fluid system of the heavens 
into ; and so the divisions represented the courses of 
those orbs." This observation of Mr. Hutchinsonf has 
since been made or borrowed by Dr. Shaw, who observes, 
tl^^t " the onion, upon account of the root of it, w^iich 
eoaisists of many coats enveloping each other, iike the 
oilis (cwrbits) in the planetary system, was another of their 
sttred vegetables, "t Our use of these observations, how* 

* Pormm et cepe ne&» Tiolare et firangere mono. 
O sanctas gentes, qaibnB bee nascantor in hor^ 
Nnmina ! Javenal Sat 15. Un. 9. 11. 

Jijh^for9<tqth,to violate and break by biting the leek and ofdotU, JL 
m§ peopUiin whose gardens these dhimties are bom ! 
f Ub worb, vol. 4. p. 262. t Shaw'f Tmirek, p. t66. 
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ever, is only to supply a demonstration that the ^ros^eet 
forms of apparent nonsense and absurdity in which 
Paganism ever existed, were never more distressed for 
a good excuse, or the pretence of some .plausible emble- 
matical and mystical sense, than Judaism, and that if 
we acquit the Jewish religion from the charge of extreme 
folly, there was never any religion on earth that coiUd be 
fairly convicted of it. 

The plurality of the Hebrew word Aleim, for God,- in 
the first chapter of Genesis, and in the Old Testament 
throughout, is urged by orthodox divines as an argument 
for their favourite doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 

The Jews find their text thus burthened with a sense ^ 
which they themselves disclaim. A similar plural word— 
THE HEAVENS— expressive of precisely the same sense, 
where plurality is by no means the leading idea, is found 
in our own language, and amoi^g all nations whose ideas 
of deity were drawn as our own evidently are^ from the 
visible heavens, the imaginary ceiling of an upper story, 
in which the Deity was supposed to reside. 

The Hebrew o'dk^ Shemmim^ and the Chaldee wm 
Shemmai, are in like manner plural words — literally, the 
heavens^ and used synonymously with o*n^« Alehim — the 
gods — for God.* 

The Pagans used the same plural words, the gods, for 
God, although it was to one being alone that in the strict^ 
sense that title was applicable. We use precisely the 
same plural form, " Heavens defend us! synechdochically for 
God defend w.' as in that beautiful and moral apostrophe 
of King Lear — 



-Take physic, pomp ! 



Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thoa may 'st shake the saperflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just." Shakbpxarb. 

that is, show God more just. 

This, our adherence to the Pagan phrase, happens to 
be consecrated by tKe text of the New Testament,f in 

* Daniel iv. 26. " Thy kingdom shall be svre tmto theie' after that thou shdt 
have known that the heavens do rule," i. e. that God, i <. that the most 
HiCrH, above our headSf doth rule. By the heavens, says ParkhurBt> areia^gtii- 
fied the true Aleim, or persons of Jehovah. Heb. Lex. p. 741. 1. 

t Matt. xxi. 25.— Mark xi. 80, 81. Lake xv. 18. xx. 4, 6.-^ohn ir. 27. 
H fiaaiXtta Tw t>^av9ty. The kingdom of the heavens and the 

HfiaadataTB^id. kingdom of God are throughout 

thew and Mark mterchangeable. 
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which the kmgdom of the heavens, and the kingdom of 
Grod, and God, and the heavens, are perfectly synony- 
moue, and used indifferently for the expression of precisely 
the same sense. Not a plurality of three, then, nor of 
any definite number, was implied by that plural noun 
used with the verb singular, in the Jewish Mthim^ but 
merely that vague reference to the planets, Trorn which 
the very name of (Jod is derived,* and to which the 
primitive idea of all the multifarious modifications of 
idolatry or piety, superstition or religion, may ultimately 
be traced. The Jews themselves are as justly chargeable 
with polytheism, as the nations whose spiritual advantages 
they afiect to despise. 

Their historian, Joeephus, who lived and wrote about 
sixty years after Christ, sought in vain for the testimony 
of Egyptian authors to support the high pretensions he 
advianced. Not one has so much as mentioned the prodi- 
gies of Moses, or held out the least glimpse of probability 
or coincidence to his romantic tale. 

The whole fable of Moses, however, will be found in 
Ae Orphic verses sung in the orgies of Bacchus, as cele- 
brated in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, for ages 
before such a people as the Jewish nation were known 
to be in existence. {8u the chapter on Bacchusy in thi$ 
Diegesis.) 

Christianity, however, is not so essentially connected 
with the Jewish religion as to stand or fall with it. Paley 
and other of the shrewder advocates of the established 
Mth have intimated .their wish that the two systems 
were considered as more independent of each pther 
than they are generally held to be. There might be 
evidence enough left for the Christian religion, though 

* Sto9 which is the sovree of the iEolio dialect, or Latin Dsus, from ^tw ^cstv, 
ewrrere, to run aa do the plaiiets. 

The Grecian philoaophera |enera]lv beUeved that nature i$ Ood. No 
antbore of any order of Christians whatever, in any of then* writings, give' na 
any positive idea on the subject, nor indeed any negative one, not derived firom 
•ome or other of those philosophers. 

" The YeabM of the New Testament preached only a sort of indeterminate, 
tir at most, only PharMaical deism. Those who have professed and called them- 
ithres ChMans, have heen <hardly snch characters as any rational mind coold 
iUne to have heen the followers of snch a master. Animated only with % 
wSm zeal against 'idolatry, to which Yesos does not allude, these iconoclasts 

tee^reaker») seem to have maintained few positive metaphysical dogmata, 
y wanted excuses for plundering from one another the plunder of Paganism.*' 
tti^ this sentence from a treatise, entitled, Various Defimtiom of an Imr 
i prtant Wardf p. 18, in a printed but unpabliahed work of a leaned and excel- 
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the Mosaic dispensation were considered as altogetiier 
fabulous ; and some have thought, that the evidence of 
Christianity would gain by a dissolution of partnership ; 
and a man might be the better Christian, as he certainly 
would be better able to defend his Christianity, by 
throwing over the whole ^of the Old Testament as inde- 
feJisible, and contenting himself entirely with the sufficient 
guidance and independent sanctions of the New. " The 
law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ,"* is an apothegm which Christians receive as 
of the highest authority : and yet no conceivable sense 
cart be found in those words, short of an indication not only 
of distinctness, but of absolute contrariety of character, 
between the two religions. " Grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ," in the antithesis, can imply nothing else 
than that neither grace nor truth came by Moses ; to say 
nothing of 'those innumerable contemptuous manners of 
speaking of the old dispensation, as 'Hhose weak and beg- 
garly e/cmente,"t and that " burthen which neither they nor thnr 
fathers were ahU to bear;^^^ " all that ever came before me 
are thieives and robbers ;"§ in which Christ and the Aposr 
tics themselves refer to the religion of Moses. Certainly, 
none with whom we have to deal would ever care to- 
defend Judaism, if once induced to doubt the independent 
challenges of Christianity. If this be untenable, that ma[ 
very well be left to shift for itself in the wardrobes 
Holly well-street and the Minories. " The lion preyd m 
upon carcases !" • 

It is unquestionable, however, that even if the gospcft 
story were altogether a romance, and all its dramatis per^ 
«ofWB, as connected with what is called in poetical lan- 
guage, its machinery J merely imaginary, it is still a romance 
of that character, which mixes up its &ntastical personages 
'with real characters, and fastens events which never hap- 
pened, speeches which were never spoken, and doingi 
wliich were never done, on persons, times, and place! 
that had a real existence, and stood in the relations assigll 
ed to them. So that the romance is properly dramatica 
and answere to the character of 'Such ingenious ai 
entertaining fictions, as in our own days are call^ 
romances of the particular century to "which they al 
assigned, in which of course we have the Sir Rowland 
Sir Olivers, and Sir Mortimers of the author's inventiol 

*JohBll7. fGalatix. 

t AcU XV, 10. • § John z. 8. 
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tiwiBacting business and holding dialc^es with the Sala- 
dins, King Richards, Henrys, and Edwards of real his- 
tory. Nor are there wanting instances of plagiarism in 
the department of fiction. A shrewd novelist will often 
avail himself of an old story, will change the scene of 
action from one country to another, throw it further back, 
or bring it lower down, in the order of time ; and make 
the heroes of the original conceit, contemporaries and 
comrades of either an earlier or a later race of real per- 
sonages. 

^^Josephus, and heathen authors have made mention 
of Herod, Archelaus, Pontius Pilate, and other persons 
of note, whose names we meet with in the Gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles, and have delivered nothing mate- 
rial concerning their characters, posts, and honours, that 
» different from what the writers of the New Testament 
have said of them." 

Such is the first of Dr. Lardner's arguments, for the 
credibility of the gospel history, the sophism of which 
will in an instant start into observance, upon putting the 
«m|Je questions — What is material ? And is it no fatal 
deficiency, that they should have omitted to mention 
what they by no possibility could have omitted to mention, 
hd the personages so spoken of been so concerned in 
fce gospel history, as they are therein represented to have 

One of the most striking coincidences of the scriptural 
and jwofane history, is the reference to the death of Herod, 
BiActs xii. 21. 23, as compared with the account g'iven 
hy Josephus, whose words are, " Having now reigned 
toee whole years over all Judea, * Herod went to the 
otyCssarea. Here he celebrated shows in honour of 
Cwar. On the second day he came into the theatre 
it«Med in a robe of silver of most curious workmanship. 
The rays of the sun, then just rising, reflected from so 
fpkndid a garb, gave him a majestic and awful appear- 
In a short time they began in several parts of the 
flatterinff acclamations, which proved pernicious to 
They called him a god, and entreated him to be pro- 
to them, saying, ' Hitherto we have respected you 
man, but now we acknowledge you to be more than 
The King neither reproved those persons, nor 
the impious flattery. Soon after this,* casting 

*ji9tmnf/ag 9'ev rov pvptava rijg tavry xttpa/Lrjg vntQxa&»t octroy ttStv bth 
^fMitTiyo; ayytjldy re r8r<tv tv^vg tropiatr xaxtap tivai toy xai nort rorv aya^cw 
pPifUMr xai iianoQtov •oxtv odvvtjV' — ^Antiq. lib. 19. c. 8. lect 2. 
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his eyes upwards, he saw an owl sitting upon a rope oyer 
his head. He perceived it to be a messenger of evil to him, 
as it had been before of his prosperity, and was grieved at 
heart. Immediately a:fter this he was affected with ex- 
tremely violent pains in his bowels, and turning to his 
friends, in anguish said, 'I, your God, am required to 
leave this world; fate instantly confuting the false 
applauses you have bestowed on me ; I, who have been 
called immortal, am hurried away to death; but God's 
appointment must be submitted to.' These pains in his 
bowels continually tormenting him, he died on the fifth 
day, in the fiftyfourth year of his age, and of his reign the 
seventh." 

There is a curious ambiguity in the Greek word for 
messenger {angelos)^ of which Eusebius availing himself, 
says nothing about the owl, but gives as the text of 
Josephus, that he heheld an angel hanging over his head upon 
a rope^ and this he knew immediately to be an omen of evil,* 
Lardner justly reproves this faint in Eusebius, but has 
no reproof for the author of the Acts of the Apostles, who 
was privileged to improve the story still farther by adding^ 
that the angel of the Lord smx)te him, because he gave nol God 
the clary, {i. e. the spangles and ^udery a£ his, silver , 
dress.) This Herod was a deputy Wng l^olding his power I 
under the appointment of Caius Caligula. 

The Pharisees were a sect of seli^riffhteous and sanc- 
timonious hypocrites, ready to play into and keep up 
any religious farce that might serve to invest them ynth 
an imaginary sanctity of character, and increase their 
influence over the minds of the majority, whose good 
nature and ignorance in all ages and countries, is but ever 
too ready to subscribe the claims ^thus made upon it. 

They were the Quakers of their day, a set of commer- 
cial, speculating thieves, who expressed their religion in the 
eccentricity of their garb ; and, under professions of ex- 
traordinary punctiliousness and humanity, were the. most 
over-reaching, oppressive, and ineixorable of the human 
race. Of this sort was the apostolic chief of sinners, and 
this character he. discovers through all accounts of hi0 
life and writings, that have entailed the curse of his ex-^ 
ample cfn mankind. 

The Sadducees were a set of materialists, who, as they 
were too sensible to be imposed on themselves, were 

* Avattv^fdi Se rrjg aavTB xttpaXijg VTiBQxa&ttofiivop tt9»v ayysjlov tm axoivta 
Ttvo$. Tbxov tta^i tyoi}0t Maxur %tvai atrtov .^^^xiatib. £c. Hb. lib. 2. o. 9* B. 
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the less disposed to cajole others. They were the most 
respectable part of the Jewish community, and by the 
influence of their more rational tenets and more moral 
example, ^served to infuse that leaven of reason and 
virtue, without which, the frame of society could hardly be 
held together. 

It^is enough to know, in addition to the more than 
enough that every body may know, of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions, that the pretensions of the Jews, as a nation, to 
philosophy, never exceeded that of the dark and hidden 
science which they called the Cabbala^ which, like their 
hidden theology, was nothing more than the Oriental 
philosophy, plagiarized and modelled to their own con- 
ceit, and a crude jumble of the various melancholy 
notions, which had forced themselves upon their minds 
in the course of their ramblings into the adjacent coun- 
tries of Egypt and Phoenicia, and the little that ignorance 
itself could not help learning, in the course of their traffic 
with the Greeks, Persians, and Arabians. 

Their sacred Scriptures of the Old Testament contain 
no reference to the Platonic doctrine of a future state.* 
Though the meta-physical notion of the immortality of 
the soul, had been inculcated and embraced in India, in 
Assyria, in Egypt, and in Gaul, and was believed with 
so influential and practical a faith, that its votaries would 
lend their money to be returned them again in the other 
W0Fld,t (a proof of sincerity less equivocal than martyr- 
dom itself.) Yet this doctrine appears to have been 
wholly imknown to the Jewish legislator, and is but 
darkly insinuated in any part of the prophetical writ- 
ings^t Hence the Sadducees, who, according to Jose- 
phus, respected only the authority of the Pentateuch (or 
five books of Moses), had no belief in a resurrection, anffels 
or spirits, or any such chimerical hypostases. Nor ooes 
the Christ of the New Testament seem to have had the 
least idea of the possible existence of the soul, in a state 

* The only reward proposed for obedience to the law of God, waa, that att ac lwd 
to the fifth, whkh Ib called by the Apostle, the first commandment with promi$€ 
~~J* that thy days may be long in the land." 

t Vetns iUe mos GaUomm occorrit, (says Valerius Maiimns, 1. 2. c 6. p. 10.) 
qsos memoria proditam est, pecnnias miitaaa dare solitos qnn his, apod inleroa 
ftdderentnr. 

" t It is better for thee to mter halt into life, than hairing two feet to be eaat 
into hell. It is better for thee to enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, 
llan having two eyes, to be cast iito hell fire. — ^Mark iz. 46. 47. Here was no idea 
of heaven, or the state of the blcMed, above a ho^ital of incurables. 

4* i 
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of separation from the body. All his attempts to alarm 
the cowardibe and weakness of his hearers, are founded 
on the assumption, that the body must accompany the soul 
in its anabasis to heaven, or its descent to hell, and indeed 
that there was no virtual distinction between them. It 
must, however, be admitted to be a good and valid apology 
for the omission — ^that none of his followers have been 
able to supply the deficiency. • 



CHAPTER V. 

STATE OF PHILOSOPBT. 

There is nothing that can be known of past ages, known 
with more unquestionable certainty, than that tn, about^ 
and immediately after the epocha of time ascribed to the 
dawning of divine light, the human mind seems generally 
to have suffered an eclipse. The arts and sciences, intel- 
ligence and virtue, were smitten with an unaccountable 
palsy. The mind of man lost all its energies, and sunk 
under a generally prevailing imbecility. We look in vain 
among the successors of Cicero, Livy, Tacitus, Horace, 
aiid Virgil, the statesmen, orators, and poets of the 
golden age of literature, for a continuation of the series of 
such ornaments of himian nature. A blight had sihitten 
the growth of men's understandings ; not only no more 
such clever men rose up, but with very few exceptions, 
no more such men as could have appreciated the talents 
of their predecessors, or possessing so much as the rela- 
tive degree of capacity, necessary to be sensible of the 
superiority that had preceded them. After reasonings so 
just, and eloquence so powerful, that even so late after 
the revival of literature as the present day, mankind 
have not yet learned to reason more justly, or to declaim 
more . powerfully ; a race of barbarous idiots possessed 
themselves of the seat of science and the muses ; and all 
distinction and renown was sought and obtained by absur- 
dities disgraceful to reason, and mortificatioijs revoltiuff 
to nature. " The groves of the academy, the gardens of 
Epicurus, and even the porticoes of the Stoics, were 
deserted as so many different spools of. scepticism or 
impiety, and many among the Romans were desirous that 
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the writings of Ciceiro should be condemned and suppress- 
ed by the authority of the Senate."* 

The reasoning of which all men see the absurdity, 
when applied by the victorious Caliph to justify the de- 
struction of the library of Alexandria,! appeared unan- 
swerable when adduced on the side of the true faith. 

Omar issued his commands for the destruction of that 
celebrated library, to his general, Amrus, in these words : 
" As to the books of which you have made mention, if there 
be (Contained in them what accords with the book of Grod. 
(meaning the Koran of Mahomet), there is without them, 
in the book of God, all that is siifficient. But if there be 
any thing in them repugnant to that book, we in no respect 
want them. Order them, therefore, to be all destroyed." 
— Harris, 

Precisely similar in spirit, and almost in form, are the 
respective decrees of the Emperors Constantine and 
Theodosius, which geneirally ran in the words, " that all 
writings adverse to the claims of the Christian religion, 
in the possession of whomsoever they should be found, 
should be committed to the fire," as the. pious Emperors 
would not that those things which they took upon them- 
selves to assiune, tended to provoke God to wrath, should 
be allowed to offend the minds of the pious.J Mr. Gib- 
bon, in his usual strain of caustic sarcasm, mentions the 
elaborate treatises which the philosophers, more espe- 
cially the prevailing sect of the new Platonicians, who 
endeavoured to extract allegorical wisdom from the 
fictions of the Greek poets, composed ; and the many ela- 
borate treatises against the faith of the Gospel, which 
have since been committed to the flames, by the prudence 
of orthodpx emperors. The large treatise of Porphyry 
against the Christians, consisted oJT thirty books, and was 
composed in Sicily about the year 270. It was against 
the writings of this great man especially, who had 
acquired the honoura^e addition to his name, of the 
VIRTUOUS, that the exterminatory decree of Theodosius 
was more immediately directed. There is little doubt, 
that had the discoveries his writings would have made, 
beeli permitted to come to general knowledge, all the pre- 
tended external evidence of Christianity must have been 

* Gibbon, ch. 16. 

f The destruction of this celebrated libraiy gave lafety to the evidences of the 
Christian religion. 
X See the decreet quoted in my Syntagma, p. 8flu 
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given up as wholly untenable. But while what the virtii- 
ous Porphyry had really written, was committed to the 
flames, a worse outrage was committed against his repu- 
tation, by Christians, who, aware of the great influence of 
his name and authority, ascribed the vile trash which they 
had composed themselves to him, for the purpose of making 
him seem to have made the admissions which it was for 
the interest of Christianity that he should have made, or 
to have attacked it so feebly, as might serve to show the 
advantage of their defences. The celebrated treati^ on 
the Philosophy of Oracles, which even the pious Dod- 
dridge, and the learned Mackniffht, htove ascribed to this 
great man, and availed themselves of, for that fraudulent 
purpose, has, by the greater fidelity and honesty of Lard- 
ner, been demonstrably traced home to the forging hands 
of Christian piety.* 

Before the Christian religion had made any perceptible 
advance among mankind, two grand and influential princi- 
ples characterized all the moving intelligence that then ex- 
isted in the world ; and to these two principles, Christianity 
owed its triumph over all the wisdom and honesty that 
feebly opposed its progress. These principles were, — ^the 

SUPPOSED NECESSITY OP DECEIVING THE VULGAR, and 
THE IMAGINED DUTY OF CULTIVATING AND PERPETU- 
ATING IGNORANCE. Of the formcr of these principles, 
the most distinguished advocates were the whole train 
of deceptive legislators ; Moses in Palestine, Mneues (if 
he be not the same) in Egypt, Minos in Crete, Lycurgris 
in Lacedcemon, Numa in Rome, Confucius in China, 
Triptolemus, who pretended the inspirations of Ceres, 
Zaleucus of Minerva, Solon of Epimenides, Zamolxis of 
Vesta, Pythagoras, and Plato.f Euripides maintained that 
in the early state of society, some wise men insisted on 
the necessity of darkening^ truth with falsehood, and of 
persuading men that there is an immortal deity, who hears 
and sees and understands our actions, whatever we may 
think of that matter ourselves.^ Strabo shows at great 
length the general use and important effects of theological 
fables. "It is not possible for a philosopher to conduct by 
reasoning a multitude of women, and of the low vulgar, 
and thus to invite them to piety, holiness, and faith ; 

* IliQi Trig 9x Xoyiiov wiXoa6(pias. See this expose in mj Syntagma, p. 116. 
t It will be seen that I have largely availed myself of my friend's printed but 
nnpobrished work on Deisidemony. 
t Qaoted in the psendo-Platarchean treatige» deplacitis philos. B. 1, Ch. 7. 
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Imt the philosopher riiust also make use of superstition, 
and not omit the invention of fables, and the performance 
of wonders. For the lightning, and the ©gis, and the 
trideut, and the thyrsolonchal arms of the gods, are but 
fables ; and so is all ancient theology. But the foundeie 
of states adopted them as bughears to frighten the weak- 
minded."* 

Farro says plainly, "that there are many truths which 
it is useless for the vulgar to know, and many falsities 
which it is fit that the people should not know are falsi- 
ties, "f 

Patrf of Tarsus, whose fourteen epistles make up the 
^eater part of the bulk of the New Testament, repeatedly 
mculcates and avows the principle of deceiving the 
common people, talks of his having been upbraided by 
his own converts with being crafty and catching them 
with guile,t and of his known and wilful lies, abounding to 
the glory of God.§ For further avowals of this prin- 
ciple of deceit, the reader may consult the chapter of 
Admissions. 

A^Qcessory to the avowed and consecrated principle of 
deceit^ was that of ignorance. St. Paul, in the most 
explicit language, had taught and maintained the absolute 
necessity of extreme ignorance, in order to attain celestial 
wisdom, and gloried in the power of the Almighty as des- 
troying the wisdom of the wise, and bringing to nothing, 
the understanding of the prudent ; and purposely choosing 
the foolish things, and the weak things, and the base- 
thing8,|[ as objects of his adoption, and vessels of his 
grace. And St. Peter, or whoever was the author of the 
epistles ascribed to him, inculcates the necessity of the 
most absolute prostration of understanding, and of a state 
of mind, but little removed from slobbering idiotcy, as 
necessary to the acquisition of divine knowledge ; that 
even " as new born babes, they should desire the sincere 
milk of the word, that they might grow thereby. "IF 

Upon the sense of which doctrine^ the pious and 
orthodox Tertullian glories in the egregious ridiculous- 

* Dr. Isaac Vossins, when asked what had become of a certain man of 
letters, answered blnntly, " fie hag turned country parson^ and is deceiving 
the vulgar." — See Desmaiseanx's Life of St. Evremond. 

t August, de Cio. Dei. B. 4. 

t 2 Corinth, xii. 16. § Romans iii. 7. II 1 Corinth, i. 27. 

T 1 Peter ii. 2. 1 Thess. ii. 7, *' Even as a nurse cherisheth her chil- 
dren.*' Compare also 2 Corinth, xi. 28, where Paul says, *< I speak as a fool," 
whkh he need i^ot have said. 
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ness of t^e Christian religion, and the debilitating eflSects 
which the sincere belief of it had produced on his own 
understanding : his main argument for it, being, " I reve- 
rence it, because it is contemptible ; I adore it, because it 
is absurd ; I believe it, because it is impossible."* 

Nothing was considered more obnoxious to the cause 
of the gospel, than the good sense contained in the 
writinffs of its opponents. The inveteracy against learn- 
ing, of Gregory the Great, to whom this coiuitry owes its 
conversion to the gospel, was so excessive, that he 
not only was angry with an Archbishop of Vienna, for 
suffering grammar to be taught in his diocese, but studied 
to write bad Latin himself, and boasted that he scorned 
to conform to the rules of grammar, whereby he might 
seem to resemble a heathen.f The spirit of super- 
stition quite suppressed all the efforts of learning and 
philosophy. 

Christianity was first sent to the shores of England by . 
the missionary zeal of Pope Gregory the First, not earlier 
than the sixth or the beginning of the seventh century. 
Our King Alfred, who is said to have founded the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in the ninth century, lamented that 
there was at that time not a priest in his dominions 
who understood Latin,t and even for some centuries 
after, we fi^d that our Christian bishops and prelates, 
the "teachers, spiritual pastors, and masters," of the 
whole Christian community, were Marksmen^ i, e, they sup- 
plied . by the sign of the cf oss, their inability to write 
their own names.§ 

Though philology, eloquence, poetry, and history, were 
sedulously cultivated among those of the Greeks and 
tiatins, who in the fourth century still held out their 
resistance against the Christian religion : its just and 
honourable historian, Mosheim, admonishes his readers 
by no means to conclude that any acquaintance with Hie 
sciences had become universal in the church of Christ, fl 
" It is certain, (he adds) that the greatest pJart both of the 
bishops and presbyters, were men entirely destitute of 
learning and education. Besides, that savage and illiterate 
party, who looked upon all sorts of erudition, particularly 

* De came Christi Semleri, Edit. Hals Ma«debui^c8B, 1770, toI. 8, p. 352. 
Quoted in Syntagma, page 106. ^ 

t Dr. Mandeville's Free Thoughts, puge 152. 
X See History of England, almost any one. 
§ Evans's Sketches. 
II Ecclesiastical History, Cent. 4, part 2, chap. 1, sec. 5, p. 846. 
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that of a philosophical kind, as pernicious, and even de- 
structive of true piety and religion, increased both in 
number and authority. The ascetics, monks, and hermits, 
augmented the strength of this barbarous faction, and not 
only the women, but also all who took solemn looks, sordid 
garments, and a love of solitude, for real^ piety, (and in 
this number we comprehend the generality of mankind) 
were vehemently prepossessed in their favour." 
, Happily the security and permanency given to the once 
won triumphs of learninff over her barbarous foes, by the 
invention of the art oi printing,* the now extensive 
spread of rational scepticism, and the never again to be 
surrendered achievements of superior intelligence, have 
forced upon the advocates of ignorance^ the necessity of 
expressing their still too manifest suspicions and hostility 
against the cause of general learning, in more guarded and 
qualified terms. But what they still would have, the 
sameness of their principle, the identity of their purpose, 
and the sincerity of their conviction that the cultivation 
of the mind, and the continuance of the Christian religion, 
are incompatible, is indicated in the institution of an 
otherwise superfluous university in the city of London, 
for the avowed ptirpose of counteracting the well foreseen 
effects of suffering learning to get her pass into the world 
untrammelled with the fetters of superstition. The ad- 
vertisement of subscriptions to the intended King's Col- 
lege, in the Times newspaper, even so late as the 16th of 
tWs present month of Auffust, in which I write from this 
prison, in the cause and advocacy of intellectual free- 
dom, avows the principle in these words: — "We, the 
undersigned, fully concurring in the fundamental 
PRINCIPLES on which it is proposed to be established, 
namely, that every principle of general education for the 
youth of a Christian community, ought to comprise in- 
struction in^he Christian religion, as an indispensable part ; 
without which, the acquisition of other branches of know- 
ledge, will be conducive neither to the happiness, nor to 
the welfare of the state." In other words, and most 

* In the ^ear 1444, Caxton published the firat book ever printed m England. 
In 1474, the then Bishop of London, in a convocation of his cleigy, said, ** If toe 
do not destroy this dangerous inoention, it will one day destroy us.** 
Thd reader should compare Pope Leo the Tenth's avowal, that <* t^ was well 
known how profitable this fable of Christ has been to us :** with Mr. Beard's 
Apology for H, in his third letter to the Rev. Robert Taylor, page 74, and Arch- 
deacon Paley's dedaration, that «* he could not afford to have a conscience.** — 
See Life of the Author attached to his work on the Evidences of Christianity, p. 11. 
London 12mo. edit. 1826. 
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unequivocally in the sense intended, the utmost extent of 
learning which the univei-sity propounds^ will never reach 
to the rendering any of jits members competent to conflict 
with the learning of the enemies of the Christian faith ; 
to produce either orators who dare attempt to vie on 
equal grounds with their orators ; readers, who dare trust 
their conscious inferiority of understanding to ready or 
writers that shall have ability or di^sition to answer 
their writings. The old barbarous policy of Groth and 
Vandal ignorance, to suppress and commit to the flames 
the writings of Infidels, to decry their virtues, and to 
imprison their persons ; to shelter conscious weakness 
under airs of aiected contempt ; to crush the man when 
they can no longer cope- with his argument, to destroy 
the reasoner, when they dare not encounter his reasoning, 
is still the dernier resource of a system, that cannot he 
defended by other means, but must needs be left in the 
dust from whence it sprang, whenever the mind of man 
shail be allowed to get a fair start, without being closed 
with it. 

" In consequence of the conquests of the Romans, there 
arose imperceptibly, but entirely by the operation, of 
natural and most obvious causes, a new kind of religion, 
formed by the mixture of the ancient rites of the con- 
quered nations with those of the Romans. Those nations, 
who before their subjection, had their own gods, and their 
own particular religious institutions, were persuaded by 
degr$e8y to admit into their worship, a great ninnber of the 
sacred rites and customs of their conquerors."* And from 
this conjunction, helped on or retarded from time to time, 
by those exacerbations and paroxysixis, which ever attend 
the fever of religion, as it afflicts the sincerely I'eligious, 
and the policy of those wicked tacticians, who have always 
known how to raise or lower the spiritual temperament to 
their purpose, arose that heterogeneous compound of all 
that was ^ood and all that was bad in all religions, which, 
after having existed under various names and modifica- 
tions, and gained by gradual usurpations a considerable 
ascendancy over any or all the idolatrous forms from 
which it had been collected, began to be called Chris- 
tianity. "The wiser part of mankind, however, (says 
Mosheim) about the time of Christ's birth, looked upon 
the whole system of religion, as a just object of contempt 
and ridicule."t I 

« MMbeim, Cent 1. t Modieiin, CentLCh. 1. 
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"About the time of Christ's appearance upon earth,* 
there were two kinds of philosophy which prevailed among 
the civilized nations. One was the philosophy of the 
Greeks, adopted also by the Romans ; and the other, that 
of the Orientals, which had a great number of votaries 
in Persia, Syria, Chaldea, Egypt, and even among the 
Jews." 

The Greek and Roman mode of thought and reasoning, 
was dei^ignated by the simple title of PHiLosopHY.f 

That of the eastern nations, as opposed to it, was called 
Gnosticism.J • 

The PhilesopKyj signified only the love and pursuit of 
wisdom. 

The Gnosisj signified the perfection and full attainment 
of wisdom itself. 

The followers of both these systems, as we might natu- 
rally suppose, split and subdivided into innumerable sects 
and parties. It must be observed, however, that while 
the PhiloisopherSj or those of the Grecian and Roman 
school, were infinitely divided, and held no common prin- 
ciple of unioti among themselves, some of them being 
opposed to all reli^on whlatever ; the Gnostics^ or adhe- 
rents of the oriental system, deducegl all their various 
tenets from one fundamental principle, that of their com- 
mon dewm, and universally professed themselves to be the 
restorers of the knowledge of God, which was lost in the 
world. St. Paul mentions and condemns both these modes 
of thought and reasoning; that of the Greeks, in his 
Epistle to the Colossiaris, and that of the Orientals, in his 
first to Timothy.§ 

The GnosiIs, or Gnosticism, comprehends the doctrine 
of the Magi,|| the philosophy of the Persians, Chaldeans, 
and Arabians, and the wisdom of the Indians and Egyp- 
tians. It iis distinctly to be traced in the text and doctrines 
of the New Testament. It was from the bosom of this 
pretended oriental wwdfom, i;hat the chiefs of those sects, 
which, in the three first centuries, perplexed the Christian 
church, originally issued. The name itself signified, that 
its professors taught the way to the true knowkdge of tiu 

* Onr author meaoB any time abmitKor near the era of Augustus. 

t ft ^fkc^ftA. t H r»«»r/c. 

$ Beware, lest any man spoil yon throogh philosophy and vain deceit— Colosa. 
ii 8. Avoiding profane and vain babblings, and oppoaitiona of aoienoe, fiUsely so 
caOed.— .1 Tim. vi. 20, 

V The Magi, or wise men of the east, (Matthew il 1,) i e. the Biahmiiii, who 
fiM got np the i^orical story of Chrishn a. 

5 
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Deity. Their most distingirished sect inculcatied 4e 
aotion of a triumvirate of beings, in which the Stiprww 
Deity wkn distinguished both from the fMiterial mi prin- 
cipUj and from the creator of this aublunary^worid. 

The Philosophy, comprehended the Epicureans^ thd 
most virtuous and rational of men, who maintamed that 
wisely consulted pleasure^ was the ultimate end of man ; 
the ^ademicsj who placed the height of wisdom in <toubt 
and scepticism ; the SUncs^ who maintained a foartitude 
indifferent to all events ; the Jlristotelians^ who, after their 
master, Aristotle, held the most subtle disputations gob- 
ceming God, religion, and the social duties, maintaining 
that the nature of God resembles the principle that gives 
motion to a machine, that it is happy in the contemplation 
of itself, and entirely regardless of human affairs ; the 
PlatanistSy from their master, PlatOj who taught the im- 
mortality of the soul, the doctrine of the trinity, of the 
manifestation of a divine man, who should be^ crucified, 
and the eternal rewards and punishments of a future life ; 
and from all these resulting, the Eclectics^ who, as their 
name signifies, decked and chose what they held to be 
wise and rationsJ, out of the tenets of i*H sects, and refected 
whatever was coi^ide^d futile , and pernicious. The 
Eclectics held Plato in the highest reverence. Their 
college or chief establishment was at Alexandria in Egypt 
Their founder was supposed to have been one Potamtm, 
*i¥he most indubitable testimonies prove, that this Philo- 
sophy was in a flourishing state, at the period assigned to 
the birtti of Christ. The Eclectics are tilxe same whpm we 
find described as the Therapeuts or Essenes of Philo, wad 
whose sacred writings are, by'Eusebius, showix to be the 
same as otir gospels. Nought, but the supposed expediency 
of deceiving the vulgar, and of perpetuating ignoi^nce, 
hinders the historian to whom I am, for the suli^tance of 
this, chapter, so much indebted, from acknowledging the 
fact, that in every rational sense that can be attached to 
th^ word, they were the authors and real founders of 
Christianity. 

CHAPTER VI. 

ADMISSIONS OP CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 

In studying the writings of the early advocates of Chris- 
tianity, and fathers of the Christian church ; where w^e 
should naturally look for the language that would indicate 
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T 

fhe real occurrence of the facts of the gospel, if real 
occurrences they had ever been ; not only do we find no 
such sort of language, but every where, find we, any sort 
of sophistical ambages, ramblings from the subject, and 
evasions of the very business before them, as if of puipose 
to balk our research, and insult our scepticism. If we 
travel to the very sepulchre of Christ, we have only to 
discover that he was never there : history seeks evidence 
of his existence as a man, but finds no more trace of it, 
than of the shadow that flitted across the wall. The star 
of Bethlehem shone not upon her path, and the order of 
the universe was suspended without her observance. She 
asks with the Magi of the east, " where is he that is bom 
King of the Jews," and like them, finds no solution of her 
inquiry, but the guidance that guides as well to one place 
as another ; descriptions that apply to Esculapius, as well 
as to Jesus ; prophecies, without evidence that they were 
ever prophesied ; miracles, which those who are said to 
have seen, are said also to have denied that they saw ; 
narratives without authorities, facts without dates, and 
records without names. s 

Where we should naturally look for the evidence of 
recentness, and a mode of expression suitable to the 
character of witnesses, or of those who had conversed 
with witnesses, we not only find no such modes <rf expres- 
sion ; but both the recorded lan^age and actions of the 
partiifs, are found to be entirely incongruous, and out of 
keeping with the supposition of such a character. We 
find the discourses of the very first preachers and martyrs 
of this religion, outraging all chronology, by claiming the 
honours of an even then remote antiquity, for the doctrines^ 
they taught. 

1. We find St. Stephen,* the very first martyr of Chris- 
tianity, in the very city where its stupendous events are 
supposed to have happened, and, as our Bible chronologies 
Imorm us, within the very year in which they happened ; 
and on the very occasion on which above all others that 
could be imagined, he mustj and would have borne testi- 
mony to them, as constituting the evidences of his faith, 
the justification of his conduct, and the grounds of his 
martyrdom ; nevertheless, bearing no such testimony ; 
yea ! not so much as glancing at those events, but foimd- 

*IItkphbk, a some of the same order as Nicodemiu, Philip, Andrew, Alex- 
See., entirely of Grecian origin, ascribed to Jews, who never had such 
, nor any like them. 
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ing his whole argument on the ancient legends of the Jew- 
ish superstition. What a falling off is there ! 

2. We find St. Paul, the very first Apostle of the 
Gentiles, expressly avowing that " he was made a minister 
of the gospel, which had already been preached to every 
creatiu'e under heaven;" (Col. i. 2Sy) preaching a -god 
manifest in the flesh, who had been " believed on in the 
world," (1 Tim. iii. 16,) before the commencement of his 
ministry ; and who therefore could have been no such 
person as the man of Nazareth, who had certainly nU 
been preached at that time, nor generally believed on in 
the world, till ages after that time. 

3. We find him, moreover, out of all character and con- 
sistency of circumstance, assuming the most intolerant 
airs of arrogance, and snubbing Peter at Antioch, as if & 
were nobody, or had absolutely been preaching a false 
doctrine, of which Paul were the more proper judge, and 
the higher authority. A circumstance absolutely demon- 
strative that the Peter of the Acts was no such person as 
the Peter of the Gospels, who would certainfy not have 
suffered himself to be called over the coals, by one who 
was but a new setter up in the business, but would in all 
probability have cut his ear off, rapt out a good oath or 
two, or knock him down with his keys, for such audacious 
presumption. 

4. It Ls most essentially remarkable, that as these Acts 
of the Apostles bear internal evidence of being a much 
later production than the epistles and gospels, and are 
evidently mixed up with the journals of real adventures of 
some travelling missionaries ; they are not mentioned with 
the epistles and gospels which had constituted the ancient 
writings of the Therapeutie. Chrysostom, Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, (A. D. 393,) informs us, that at that time, 'Hhis 
book was unknown to many, and by others it was des* 
pised." 

5. Mill, one of the very highest authorities in biblical 
literature, tells us, " that the gospels were soon spread 
abroad, and came iYito all men's hands ; but the case wad 
somewhat different with the other books of the New Tes^ 
*tament, particularly the Acts of the Apostles, whicl 
were not thought to be so important, and had few trans< 
cribers." 

6. And Beausobre acknowledges, that the book of 
the Acts, had not at the beginning in the eastern churcheflj 
the same authority with the gospels and the epistles. 
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t Lardner, (vol. 2, p. 605,) would rather give St. 
Chrysostom the lie, than surrender to the pregnant con- 
sequence of so fatal an admission. The gospels were 
Boon received, for they were ready before the worid was 
awake. The Acts were a second attempt. Where we 
should look for marks of distinction, as definite as those 
which must necessarily and eternaiHy exist between truth 
and falsehood, between divine wisdom and human weak- 
ness, between what man knew by the suggestion of his 
own unassisted «hrewdness, and what he only could have 
known by the further instruction of divine revelation ; not 
only find we no such lines or characters of distinction, but 
alas ! in the stead and place thereof, we find the most entire 
and perfect amalgamation, an entire surrender of all chal- 
lenge to distinction, a complete capitulation, going over, and 
^^hmUfeUovhwell-meV^ conjunction, of Jesus and Jupiter. 
Christianity and Paganism are frankly avowed to have 
been never more distinct from each other, than six from 
half-a-dozen, never to have been at variance or divided, 
but by tl^e mere accidental substitution of one set of 
iMttttes for the other, and the very trifling and immaterial 
inisunderstanding, that the new nomenclature had occa- 
sioned. 

" Some of the ancientest writers of the church have not 
SCTupled expressly tp call the Athenian Socrates, and 
some others of the best of the heathen moralists, by the 
name of Christians, and to affirm, that as the law was 
as it were a schoolmaster, to bring the Jews unto Christ, 
80 true moral philosophy was to the Gentiles a ^prepa- 
rative to receive the gospel." — Clarke^ Evidences of J^atwal 
ni Bmaled Religion^ p. 284. 

8.* " And those who lived according to the Logos, (says 
Clemens Alexandrinus) were really Christians, though 
they haye been thought to be Atheists ; as Socrates and 
Heraditus were among the Greeks, and such as resembled 
thena." 

9.f For God, says Origen, revealed these things to them, 
and whatever things have been well spoken. 

lO.J And if there had been any one to have collected 

I ♦ Kui 01 fi9ra Xoya pito<mrT$g, ^iimavo* •»<?•, n*av a^to» 999fit&9fi<K»¥ ctw 99 
tOtifth ijtv ZwxQarrjg xat HqaxXttrog xai «c o^oioc avrotg. — Clement Alex* Stroak 
1 ^tf ymq ttvrotg TovTot/'xac O0tt xaXag XtXtxrcii •tpmvtqwat, — Orig. ad Ceb. 
, tfc •* 

I t Qatd « eztttinet aHqufe <pri veritatem ipanam per anploe, peraeetaeqw 
<bMiB coUigeret in nonm, ac rodigeret in coipiii, M proRcto nonrdineiitifel 

6* ^ 
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the truth that was scattered and diffiised, says Lactan- 
tius, among sects and individuals, into one, and to have 
reduced it into a system, there would, indeed, have been 
no difTerence between him and us. 

11.* And if Cicero's works, says Arnobius, had been 
read as they ought to have been by the heathens, there 
would have been no ne«d of Christian writers. 

12.f " T/iaf, in our times is the Christian Religion, 
(says St. Augustiji,) which to know and follow is the most 
sure and certain health, called according#to that name, 
but not according to the thing itself, of which it is the 
name ; for the thing itself, which is now called the 
Christian Religion, really was known to the ancients, 
nor was wanting at any time from the beginning of the 
human race, until the time when Christ came in the flesh, 
from whence the true religion, which had previously 
existed, began to be called ChrisHan ; and this in our days 
is the Christian religion, not as having been wanting in 
former times, but as having in later times received thm 
name." 

13.J " What then i and do the philosophers recommend 
nothing like the precepts of the gospel .^" asks Lactantius* 
Yes, indeed, they do very many, and often approach to 
truth ; only their precepts have no weight, as being merely 
human and devoid of that greater and divine authority ; 
and nobody believes, because the hearer thinks himself as 
much a man, as he is who prescribes them. 

14. Monsieur Daillee, in his most excellent treatise, 
called, La Religion Catholique Romaine^ instUuSe par JViima 
FompiU^ demcinstrates, that " the Papists took their idol- 
atroQg worship of images, as well as all other ceremonies 
froni the old heathen religion," and 

16, Ludovicos Vivus, a learned Catholic, confesses, 

* So q noted and translated by Undal, in his *' Christianity as Old as the 
Cfe«li0Q,"p. W7. 

t £a est nostris temporibas Christiana religio, qnam cognoscere ac 9oqfA 
securissiina et eertissiaia sa^mk est : secundam hoc nomen dictum est non 
■ecuDdum' ipsam rem cujus hoc nomen est : nam res ipsa qase nmic Chnstiank 
religio mmcopatnr erat et apud antiqnos, nee defiiit ab initio eeneris hnmani, 
qnoasqoe ipse Christos veniret in came, imde vera religio quss jam erat esapit 
•«ppellari Christiana. Hsc est nostris tembonbos Chratiana religio, noii quia 
prioribns temporibas non fait, sed qoia posterioribas hoc nomen aocepit — Openi 
Angostini, vol. 1, p. 12. Basil edit. 1529. 

% Qmd eigo, nihil ae illi (philosophi) simile praecipimit ? Immo peimirita et ad 
'^eritatem frequenter accedant Sed nihil ponderis habent ila prsecepta, quia MiMt 
hama a a , et aaotoritate majori id eat diyina, ilia earent. Nemo intur credit ; qaia 
tam se bominam patat esse qni audit, qaam est ille qai pmcipit.— Xactaat lib. S» «a 
Citat Clarke, p. 801: 
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that ^^ there oould be found no other differettce between 
Paganish and Popish worship before images, but only 
this, that names and titles are changed." — Quoted in 
Blount's Philostrafw, p. 113, 114. • 

16.* Epiphanius freely admits, of all the heretical forms 
of Christianity, that is, of all that differed from his own, 
that they were derived from the heathen mythology. 

17. The Manichees, the most distinguished of all who 
dissented from the established church, and unquestionably 
the most intelligent and learned of all who ever professed 
and called themselves Christians, boasted of being in 
possession of a work called the Theosophy, or the 
Wisdom of God ; (and such a work we actually find quoted 
by St. Paul, 1 Corinth. 2,) in which the purport was to 
8how,f that Judaism, Paganism, and Manicheeism, i. e. 
as they understood it, Christianity j were one and the same 
religion, and 

18. Even our own orthodox Bishop Burnet, in his 
treatise De Statu Mortuorum^ purposely written in Latin, 
that it might serve for the instruction of the clergy only, 
a&d not come to the knowledge of the laity, because, as 
he says, " too much lijyht is hurtful for weak eyes ;" not 
(Hdy justifies, but recommends the practice of the most 
consummate hypocrisy, and that too, on the most awful of 
all subjects ; and would have his clergy seriously preach 
and maintain the reality and eternity of hell torments, 
even though they should believe nothing of the sort them- 
selves.J 

What is this, but an edition, by a Christian bishop, of 
the very sentiment which Cicero reproves in Pagan phi- 
losophers : — "Quid .? iiqui dixerunt totam de Diis im- 
mortalibus opinionem/ctom esse ab hominibus sapientibus, 
ReipubUccB causa, ut quos Ratio non posset, eos ad officium 
Religio duceret, nonne omnem religionem funditus sus- 
tulerunt."— De Nat. Deor. lib. 1, ch. 42, p. 405.— Can 
there be. any doubt, that Bishop Burnet,* with all his cant 
about converting Ihe Earl of Rochester, was himself an 
Atheist } 

19. Dr., Mosheim, among his many and invaluable 

* B« yaq tlXipuxav fiv&wr naaai at aiqtatig awa^attat tavrtttf Tip jtZamft 
MtrtjfoAov.— -Hier. 26, n. 16, p. 98, D. 

i Evt^ ntiQarat Stixrvvat tov iadatOfAOV xai xov tXXipnOftof xai tw fiavixctiOfio^ 
•y*a(yat'ie«t to avto doyfia. — ^Fabrichii, tom. 1, p. 864. 

t Si aetainen andire yelis, mallem te peenas bai dicere indefiiiitasqiiam infinitai. 
-4dd veoiet diw, com non rnhins absarda, habebitnr et odioM hoc opinio qvun 
tmndMtanttatio bodie.— De Stata Moit p. 804* 
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writingfs, published a dissei'tation, showing the reasons 
and causes of supposititious writings in the first and* 
second century. And all own, says Lardner, that Chris- 
tians of all softs were guilty of this fraud ;* indeed, we may 
say, it was one great fault of the times.* 

20. t " And in the last plage, (says the great Casaubibn,) 
it mightily affects me, to see how many there were in the 
earliest times of the church, who considered it as a capital 
exploit, to lend to heavenly truth the help of their own 
inventions, in order that the new doctrine might be more 
readily allowed by the wise among the Grentiles. These 
officious lies, they were wont to say, were devised ibr a 
good end. From which source, beyond question, sprung 
nearly innumerable books, which that and the following 
age saw published by those who were far from 'being bad 
men,f (for we are not speaking of the books of heretics,) 
under the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and of the 
apostles, and 6ther saints." 

The reader has only to satisfy himself with his own 
solution of the question emergent from such an admission. 
If those who palmed what they knew to be a lie, upon the 
world, under the name and sanction of a God of truth, are 
to be considered as still worthy of our confidence, and far 
from being bad men : who are the bad men i lUud me quo- 
que vehementer movet. 

21. " There is scarce any church in Christendom at this 
day, (says one of the chiu*ch's most distinguished orna- 
ments) which doth not obtrude, not only plain falsehoods^ 
but such falsehoods as will appear to any free spirit, pure 
contradictions and impk)ssibilities ; and that with the same 
gravity, authority, and importunity,, as they do the holy- 
oracles of God." — Dr. Henry Moore. 

. Here again emerge the anxious queries.-^Why should 
not a man have a free spirit ? and what credit can be due 
to the holy oracles of God, standing on no better evidence 

* Lardner, vol. 4, p. 524. 

t *f Postremo illnd qaoqae me vehementer movet, quod videam primis 
ecclesise temporibns, quam plarimos ratitiase, qui facmus palmarhun jndi- 
eabant, cielestem veritatem, figmentk auis ire adjatum, quo facilins nova 
doctrina a gentium sapientibus admitteretor. Officiosa baec mendSicia vocabaat 
bono fine exeogitata. Q,ao ex fonte dubio procul, sant orti libri fere sexcentt, 
qaos ilia setas et proxima videront, ab hominibos minime malis, (nam 4^ 
hsBreticorum libris non loquimur) sub nomine etiam Domini Jesa Christi et apo«- 
tolomm aliommque sanctorum publicatos." — Ca8anbo;i> quoted in Lardacr, 
voL 4, p. 524. 

^ Mosheim treats these holy forgers with the same tenderness, " they were i 
(he says) whose intentions were not bad." — ^Ecd. Hist. vol. I, p. 109. 
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of being eueh, than the testimony of those, who we know 
have palmed the gro^e&t falsehoods on us, with the same 
gravity, arid as of eqxial authority with those holy oracles ? 
and 

22. " This opinion has always been in the world, that to 
settle a certain and assured estimation upon that which 
is good and true, it is necessary to remove out of the way, 
whatsoever may be an hindrance to it. Neither ought 
we to wonder, that even those of the honest innocent 
primitive times made use of these deceits, seeing for a 
good end they made no scruple to forge whole books." — 
Daille, on the Use of the Fathers, b. 1, c. 3. 

What good end was that, which needed to be prosecuted 
by the forgery of whole books ? 

23. "Bttf tf our unrighteousness commend the righteousness 
of Crod^ what duillwe say ?" — Rom. iii. 5. " For if the truth 
of Ghd hath more abounded through my lie^ unto his glory ^ 
why yet am I ako judged as a sinner ?" — Romans, iii. 7. 

24. The apostolic father, Hermasj who Was the fellow- 
labourer of St. Paul in the work of the ministry ; who is , 
greeted as such in the New Testament : and 'whose 
writings are expressly quoted* as of divine inspiration 
by the early fathers, ingenuously confesses that lying 
was the easily-besetting sin. of a Christian. His words 
are, 

" Lord, I never spake a true word in my life, but I 
have always lived in dissimulation, and affirmed a lie for 
truth to all men, and no man contradicted me, but all gave 
credit to my words." To which the holy 'angel, whom he 
addresses, condescendingly admonishes him, that "as the 
lie was up, now, he had better keep it up, and as in time 
it would come to be believed, it would answer as well as 
truth." 

25. Even Christ himself is represented in the gospels 
as inculcating the necessity, and setting the example of 
deceiving and imposing upon the common people, jand 
purposely speaking ujito them in parables and double 
entendres, ''that seeeing^ they might see^ and not perceive ; and 
hearings they might hear^ but not understand, ^^ — Mark, iv. 12. 

* The words of the text are, *' Now thou hearest, take care from henceforth, 
dbat even those things which thoa hast formerly spoken falsely, may by thy 
pnesent truth, receive credit. For even those things may be credited ; if for 
the time to come, then shalt speak the troth, and by so doing, thon mayst attain 
wto^life.'' — Archbishop Wake's Genaine £]iistle8 of the Apostolic Fatheri, in 
loco. Sefe this article, where Hermas occun in the regular succession of apos- 
toik fathers, in this Disgcsis. 
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2§. And divine inspiration, so far fratn involving any 
guarantee that truth would be spoken under its immediate 
iritiuence, is in the scripture itself, laid down as the 
criterion whereby we may know that nothing in the shape 
of truth is to be expected : — " Jlnd if the prophtA be deceived 
Xffhen he hath spoken a things /, the Lord^ have d^eived thd 
prophet, — Ezek. xiv. 9. 

27. When it was intended that King Ahab should be 
seduced to his inevitable destruction, God is represented 
as having employed his faith and piety as the means of 
his overthrow : — ".A^, therefore^ the Lord hath put a lying 
spirit in the mouth of all thy prophets,^] — 1 Kings, xxii. 23. 
There were four hundred of them, all speaking under ihe 
influence of divine inspiration, all having received the 
spirit from on high, all of them the servants of God, and 
engaged in obeying none other than hiQ godly motions, 
yet lying as fast as if the father of lies himself had com- 
missioned them. Such a set of fellows, so employed, 
cannot at least but make us suspect sdme sort of sarcasm 
in our Te Deum, where we say, " the goodly fellowship of 
the prophets praise thee. ^^ The devil would hardly think 
such sort of praise, a compliment. Happy would it have 
been for Ahab, had he been an Infidel. 

28. The New Testament, however, one might hope, as 
being a second revelation from God, would have given 
him an opportunity of " repenting of the evU he had spoken ;" 
but alas ! orthodoxy itself is constrained to tremble ai^d 
adore, before that dreadful declaration, than which no 
religion that evdr was in the world besides, ever contained 
any thing half so horrible : — " For this cause, God shall send 
them strong delusion that they should believe a lie, that they oil 
might be damned,^^ — 2 Thess, ii. 11, 12* Such was to be 
the effect of divine revelation. 

Should then, our further prosecution of the inquiry 
proposed by this Diegesis, lead us to the conviction that 
the amount of evidence for the pretensions of the Chris-^ 
tian religion, is as strong as it may be, it will jet remain 
for an inquiry, which we shall never venture to prosecute, 
whether that strength of evidence itself, may not be strong 
delusion. Strong enough must that delusion needs be, 
by which Omnipotence would intend to impose on the 
credulity and weakness of his creatures. Is it for thcNie 
who will defend the apparent inferences of such a passa^, 
to point out any thing in the grossest conceits, of j3ie 
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groeseet forms of Paganism, that might not have admitted 
of a pedliative interpretation ? 

29. St. PanI himself, in an ambiguous text, either 
openly glories in the avowal, or but faintly repels the 
charge of practising a continued system of imposture find 
dissimulation. ^^ For wUo the Jetos^ (says he) / became at 
a Jew, that I might gain the Jem. To the weak^ became I at 
weak, that I might gain the weak ; I am made aU things to ali 
men.''—l Corinth, ix. 22. 

30. And in a passage still more pregnant with inference 
to our great inquiry, (2 Oalat. ii.) he distinguishes the 
gospel which he preached on ordinary occasions, from 
'*' that gospel which he preached pri^iUely to them that were of 
reputation.^^ 

31. Dr. Mosheim admits, that the Platonists and Pytha- 
gc^eans held it as a maxim, that it was not only lawful, 
but praiseworthy to deceive, and even to use the expedient 
of a licy in order to advance the cause of truth and piety. 
The Jews who lived in Egypt, had learned ftnd received 
this maxim from them, before the coming of Christ, as 
appears incontestillly from a multitude of ancient records, 
and the Christians were infected from both these sources, 
with the same pernicious error.— Mosheim, vol. 1. p. 197. 

32. In the fourth century, the same ^eat author in- 
structs us "that it was an almost untoersaUy adopted 
mtixim, that it was an act of virtue to deceive and lie, 
when by such means the interests of the church might be 
promoted."— Vol. 1. p. 198. 

33.' And as it regards the fifth century, he continue^, 
the simplicity and ignorance of the generality in those 
times, furnished the most favourable occasion for the ex- 
ercise of fraud ; and •the impudence of impostors in cbn- 
triving false miracles, was artfully proportioned to the 
credulity of the vulgar : while the sagacious and the wise, 
who perceived these cheats, were overawed into silence 
by the dangers that threatened their lives and fortunes, 
if they shomd expose the artifice." — Mosheim, Eccl. Hist, 
vol. 2. p. 11. 

^34. Nor must we, in any part of our subsequent investi- 
ffatbn, quit our hold on the important admission of the 
fact supplied to us by the research of that most eminent 
of critics, the great Semler — that the sacred books of the 
Christian Scriptures (from which circumstance, it may be, 
feey derive their name of sacred) were, during the early 
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ages of Christianity, really kept sacred. " The Christian 
Doctors (says he) never brought their" sacred books before 
the common people ; although people in general have been 
wont to think otherwise ; during the first ages, they were 
in file hands of the clergy only."* I solemnly invoke the 
rumination of the reader to the inferences with whieh this 
admission teems. I write, but cannot think for him. The 
light is in his ha,nd : what it shall show him, must depend 
on his willingness to see. 

35. How thet coiyunon people were qhristianized, we 
gather from a remarkable passage which Mosheim haa 
preserved for us, in the life of Gregory, surnamed Thau- 
maturgus, that is, the wonder-worker : the passage is as 
follows :t 

When Gregory perceived that the simple and unskilled 
multitude persisted in their worship of images, on account 
of the pleasures and sensual gratifications which they 
enjoyed at the Pagan festivals, he granted them a. permis- 
sion to indulge themselves in the like pleasures, in cele- 
brating the memory of the holy martyrs, hoping, that in 
process of time, they would return, of their o\vn accord, 
to a more, virtuous and regular course of life." The his- 
torian remarks, that there is no sort of doubt, that by this 
permission, Gregory allowed the Christians to dance, sport, 
and feast at the tombs of the martyrs, upon their respec- 
tive festivals, and to do every thing which the Pagans 
were accustomed to do in their temples, during the feasts 
celebrated in honour of thieir gods." — Mosheim, vol. 1. 
Cent. 2. p. 202. • 

36. This accommodating and truly Christian spirit was 
carried to such an extent, that the images of the Pagan 
deities were in some instances aHowed to remain, and 
continued to receive divine honours, in Christian churches. 
The images of the sybills, of which Gallseus has ^ven us 
prints, were retained in the Christian church of Sienna, ''J 
—Bell's Panth. 2. 237. 

* Christiani doctores bod in vnlgaa prodebant libros sacroa, licet solaant plerH|«e 
^ aliter opinari, er&nt tantom in maoibus clericomm, priora per saBcnla. — JHaaertaL 
' m Tertul 1. § 10. note 57. 

t Cum animadvertisset Gregorins qnod ob corporeas delectadones et jro* 
loptates, simplex et imperitum valgus in simolacromin coHas errore pemia- 
neret— ^permisit eis, nt in memoriam et recordationero . sanctomm martymm 
sese oblectarent, et in lietitiam efl^inderentur, quod succeami temporis aliquando 
futnram esset, at sua sponte, ad honestiorem et accaratiorem vitai rationem, 
tnnsirentV 

t The head of the Jupiter Olympius of Phidias, carved in the* mahogany ti«»» 
sept, officiates at this day, as hewn tenens for God Alm%hiy, in the cha^wl of 
King's Coli^, Cambridge. 
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Among the sacred writinffs which the church has seen 
fit to deem apochryphal, there was a book attributed to 
Christ himself, in which he declares that he was in no way 
against the heathen gods.— Jone* on the Canariy vol. I. 
p. 11. Origen vindicates, without denying the charge 
of Celsus, " that the Christian Religion contained nothing 
but what Christians held in common with heathens: 
nothing that was new, dr truly great." — BeUamy^s Transla- 
Han, chap. 4. 

37. Even under the primitive discipline, and before the 
conversion of Rome, while the church was cautious of 
admitting into her worship any thing that had a relation 
to the old idolatry: yet even in this period, Gregory 
Thaunaturgus, is commended by his namesake of Nyssa, 
for changing the Pagan festivals into Christian holidays, 
the better to draw the heathens to the religion of Christ.* 

38. Thus Paulinus, a convert from Paganism, of sena- 
tcoian rank, celebrated for his parts and learning, and who 
became Bishop of Abfa, apologizes for setting up certain 
paintings in his episcopal church, dedicated to Felix the 
MaJtyr, " that it was done with a design to draw the rude 
multitude, habituated to the profane rites of Paganism, to 
a knowledge and good opinion of the Christian doctrine, 
by learning from these pictures, what they were not capa- 
ble of learning from books; t. e. the Lives and Acts of 
Christian Saints." — See Works of Pavlinw, B. 9. 

39. Pope Gregory, called the Great, about two centu- 
ries later, makes the same apology for images or pictures, 
in churches; dtclaring them to have been introduced for 
the sake of the Pagans; that those who did not know, and 
could not read the Scriptures, might learn from those 
images and pictures what they ought to worship.f 

40. Paulinus declares the object of these images and 
pictures to have been, '^to draw the heathens the more 
easily to the faith' of Christ, since by flocking in crowds to 
gaze at the finery of these paintings, and by explaining to 
each other the stories there representedv they would ^- 
dually acquire a reverence for that religion, which inspired 
80 much virtue and piety into its professors." 

* NyMen, in Vha Grag. Thaumat cit Bfiadleton, Letter firom Rome, 286. 
TVe |;ood aatnie of Gregory it the mora commendable, inasmuch as it was a 
ntefU return of the like degree of inddgenee as had been shown te himselC 
Be was taken m to the Chnstian miaistrf , and consecrated a bishop of Christ, 
arf wrooght miracles, even while he oontkmed a Pagan, and wai entirely ignonnt 
of the Chnstian doctrine. 

t£^L9,e.9. 
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41. But these compliances, as Bishop f^lKngfket'i:^ 
serves, were attended with very bad consequences ; since 
Christianity became at last^ by thai means^ to be nothing eke hU 
reformed Paganism^ as to its divine worship.^ 

42. The learned Christian advocate, M. Turtetin, in 
describing the state of Christianity in the fourth century, 
has a well turned rhetoricism, the i)oint of which is, *Hhat 
it was not so much the empire that was brought over to 
the faith, as the faith that was brought over to the em- 
pire: not the Pagans who were converted to Christianity, 
but Christianity that was converted to Pagailism.'^t 

43. " From this era, then, according to the accounts of 
all writers, though Christianity became the public and es- 
tablished religion of the government, yet it was forced to 
Sustain a perpetual struggle for many ages; against the 
obstinate efforts of Paganism^ which was openly espoused 
by some of the emperors; publicly tolerated and privately 
favoured by others; and connived at in some degree by 
all." — J[liddIeton^s Letters from Rome. 

44. Within thirty years after Constantine, the emperor 
Julian entirely restored Paganism, ajid abrogated all tiie 
laws which had been made against it. Though it is 
utterly untrue that he was ever guilty of any act of perse^ 
cution of intolerance towards Christians.! The threft 
emperors, who next in order succeeded Julian, i. c. Jofnan^ 
VaUntiniany Vakns; though they were Christians by pro- 
fession, were yet wholly indifferent and neutral between 
the two religions; granting an equal indulgence and tole- 
ration to th^m both. So that they may be as fairly 
doomed to Be Pagan as Christian emperors. Nor had 
even Constantine himself, the first* for whom the designa- 
tion of a Christian emperor has been challenged, accepted 
the rite of Christian baptism before he was dying, or ever 
•in his lifet ceased to be, and to officiate, as a priest of the 
gods. 

Gratian, the seventh emperor from him, and foxirfli 
after Julian, though a sincere believer, never thought fit to 
annul what Julian had restored. He was the first however 

* See Bishop BtillingfieeVt Defence Qf the chaige of Idolatry against the 
Romanists, vol. of bis iVorks, p. 4S9, where the trader will find the ehaij^ 
demonstrably proved agabst the charoh of Rome. , c . t 

t '< Non imperio ad fidem adducto, sed et imperii pompa ecdesiam infickote. 
Non ethnicis ad Christum conversis, sed et Christi religione ad Ethnics formam 
depravata." — Orat Academ. De Variis Christ. Rel. fatis. 

X See vindication of his character, in the Lion, vol. l,No. 18» 12tb 
£x>m Oakham. ^ 
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of the emperors who refused the title and habit of the 
Pontifex Maximus, as incompatible with the Christian 
character. So that till then, up to the year 384, there 
was no actual disunion between Christ and Belial; no 
evidence of miracles or strength of reason had beeA 
offered to attest the superiority of the Christian religion, 
to demonstrate that there was any material distinction 
between that and Paganism, or to determine the mind of 
any one of the Roman emperors, that there was an incon- 
sistency in being a Christian and a Pagan at the same 
time. 

45. The aflBront put by Gratian upon the Pagan priest- 
hood, in refusing to wear their pontifica) robe, was so 
highly resented, that one of them is recorded to have said, 
since the emperor refuses to be our Pontifex Maximus^ we wiU 
very shortly take care that our Pontifex shall be Maximus. 

46. In the subsequent reign of Theodosius, whose laws 
were generally severe upon the Pagans, Symmachus, the 
governor of Rome, presented a memorial in the strongest 
terms, and in the name of the Senate and people of Rome^ for 
le^ve to replace the altar of victory in the senate house, 
whence it. had been removed by Gratian. This memorial 
was answered by St, ^6ro«e, who in a letter upon it to 

■flh^ emperor, observes, that, " when the petitioners had so 
fnany temples and altars of their own, in all the streets of 
Rome, jvhere they might freely offer their sacrifices, it 
seemed to be a mere insult on Christianity, to demand still 
one altar more; and especially in the senate house, where 
the greater part were then Christians." This petition was 
rejected by Vakntinian^ against the advice of all his 
eomicil, but . was granted presently after by the Christian 
emperor, Eugenius, who murthered and succeeded him. 

Thus entering on the fifth century, and further surely 
we need not descend: we have the surest and most une- 
quivocal demonstration, that Christianity, as a religion 
distinbt from the ancient Pa^nism, up to that time, had 
gmned no extensive footing m th6 world. After that pe- 
rbdy^ll that there was of religion in the world, merges in 
' the palpable obscure of the dark a^es. The pretence to 
aa argument for the Christian reh^on, from any thing 
^3ier miraculous or extrtordinary m its propagation, is 
therefore, a sheer defiance of all evidence and reason 
.whatever. 

47. "Pa-ntaenus, the head of the Alexandrian school, 
was probably the first who enriched the church with a 
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version of the sacreld writings, which has been loit 
among the ruins of time. — Mosh. ivol. I. 186. — ^Confon 
trith JVb. 34 in this Chapter^ 

48. ^' They all, (i. call the fathers of the second cen- 
tury) attributed a doubk sense to the words of Scripture, 
the one obvious and literal, the other hidden and myste- 
rious, which lay concealed, as it were, \mder the veil of 
the outward letter. The former they treated with the 
utmost neglect," &;c. — Ibid. 186. ^ 

49. " God also hath madeus able ministers of the Ni^w 
Testament, not of the letter but of the spirit: for the le^ 
ter Idlleth, but the spirit giveth life." — 2 Qorinth. iii. 6. 

50. " It is here to be attentively observed (says Mo- 
sheim, speaking of the church in the second century)^ that 
the form used in the exclusion of heinous ofienders ftom 
the society of Christians, was, at first, extremely simple; 
but was, however, imperceptibly altered, enlarged by an 
addition of a vast multitude of rites, and new-modelled ac- 
cording to the discipline u^d in the ancieni mysteries*" 
— JMbfiX. vol. I. p. 199. 

61. " The profoimd respect that was paid to the Gre^ 
and Roman mysteries^' and the extraordinary sanctity that 
was attributed to them, induced the Christians, (of the 
second century) to give their religion a my^c btr, in ordef-'l 
to put it upon an equal fbbtiiig, in point of dignity, with 
that of the Pagans. For this purpose, they gave the 
name of mysteries to the institutions, of the gospel, and 
decorated, particularly the holy sacrament, with that 
solemn title. They used, in that sacred institution, as also 
in that of baptism, several of the terms employed in the 
heathen mysteriesj and proceeded so far at length, as even 
to adopt some of th^ rites and ceremonies of which those 
renowned mysteries consisted."- — Ibid. 204. 

52. " It may be further observed, that the custom of 
teaching their religious doctrines, by images, actions, 
signs, and other sensible representations, which pr^vsdled 
among the Egyptians, and indeed in almost all the eastern 
nations, was another cause of the increase of external rites 
in the church."— ifetrf. 204. 

63. " Among the human means that contributed to.mol^ 
tiply the number of Christians, and exteipd the limitd o^ 
the church in the thffd century, we shall find a greai 
variety of causes uniting their influence, and contributiiig 
jointly to this happy purpose. Among these must be 
reckoned the zeal and labours of Origen, and the differem 
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works which were published by learned and pious men in 
defence of the gospel. If among the causes of the pro- 
pagation of Christianity, there is any place due to pious 
FRAUDS, it is certain that they n^rit a very small part of 
Ae honour of having contributed to this glorious purpose, 
fiince they were practised by few, and that very rarely."* 
— ^(w^m, vd. I, p. 246. 

54. " Origen, invited from Alexandria by an Arabian 
prince, cohverted by his assiduous labours a certain tribe 
of wandering Arabs to the Christian faith. The Goths, 
8 fierce and warhke people, received the knowledge of the 
gospel by the means of certain Christian doctors, sent 
ftither ^om ^isia. The holy lives of these venerable 
teachers, and the miraculous powers with which they 
were endowed, attracted the esteem, even of a people 
educated to nothing but plunder and devastation, and 
ibsolutely uncivilized by letters or science: and their 
dothority and influence became so greaij and produced in 
proce^ of time such remaiicable e&cts, that a great part 
of this barbarous people professed tli^emselves the disciples 
(^Christ, and put off, in a manner , that ferocity which had 
been so natural to them." — Vol. I, 247. 

56. " Among the* superhuman means," which, after all 
^ he has adnutted, this writer thinks can alone suffi- 
Midy account for the successful propagation of the' 
gospel, '^ we not only reckon the intrinsic force of celestial 
tRtti, and the piety and fortitude of those who declared 
illo the worid, but also that especial and interpoting pro- 
iMnice, which by dreams and vwumm, presented to the minds 
of many, who were eith^ inattentive to the Christian 
Asctrine, or its professed enemies, touched their hearts 
ivifli a conviction of the truth, end a sense of its import- 
awe; and engaged them without delay to profess them- 
whres the disciples of Christ." 

56. " To this may also be added, the healing of diseases^ 
md other miracles, which many Christians were yet 
enabled to perform, by invoking the name of the Divine 
Saviour. — Mosheiniy vol. I, p. 245. 

On tiiese last four most important admissions; the 
md^ will observe, that it may be enough to remark, 
ftit the principle on which this work is conducted, so 

* How mntt every ingeniioiit and TirtnoBS senaibilhy in roan'i nature, have 
4Hrtid nder the diitreiB of being oblked to ose lannage like this. I know the 
lliwho hath preferred ^ fate of felons, and wiHui rather sCiU, pa« only fton 
ti|riKNi to te tomb, than he wo«M Vie the likA. 
6* 
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well expressed in its motto, that phiUmphf which ii 
agreeahk to nature^ approve and cherish; biu that whick 
pretends to commerce with the deity^ avoid! pledges us to view 
all references to supernatural agency, as being no proof 
of such agency, but as demonstration absolute of the 
idiotish stupidity, or arrant knavery of the party, rest- 
ing any cause whatever on such references. It is not 
in the former of these predicaments, that such an historian 
as Mosheim, can be impeached; nor could neither the 
emoluments or dignities of the theological chair aj Helm- 
etadt, or the chancellorship of the University of (Jottingeff, 
allay the smartings of sentiment, and the anguish of con- 
scious meanness, in holding them at so dear a price, as 
the necessity of making such stateme^ts, of thus selling 
his name to the secret scorn of all whose praise was worth 
ambition, thus outraging his own convictions, thus con- 
flicting with his own statements; thus bowing down his 
stupendous strength of ta;lent, to harmonize with the fig- 
ments of drivelling idiotcy , making learning do homage to 
ignorance, and the clarion that should have roused the 
sleeping world, pipe down to concert with the rattle-trap 
and Jew's-harp of the nursery. 

Of the pious frauds, which this historis^n admits to 
share only a small part of the honour of contributing to 
the propagation of the gospel, because they were '' prac- 
tised by so few;" he had not the alleviation to his feelings^ 
of being able to be ignorant that he had falsified that 
statement in innumerable passages of this and his oth^ 
writings; and that his whole history of the church, from 
first to last, contains not so much as a single instance, ^ 
one of the fathers of the church, or first preachers of the 
gospel, who did not practi<^ those pious frauds. 

57. " The authors who have treated of the innocence 
and sanctity of the primitive Christians, have fallen into 
the error of supposing them to have been unspotted 
models of piety^ and virtue, and a gross error injieed it 
is, as the strongest testimonies too evidently prove.'* — 

Ibid. p. no. 

58.* " Such was the license of inventing, so headlong 
the readiness of believing, in the first ages, that the 
credibility of transactions derived from thence, must have 
been hugely doubtful: nor has the world only, but the 

* « Tanta fiifit primis saeciilis fingeodi licentla, tam proua in credendo facilitaa, nt 
mm gettaram fides exinde graviter laboraverat Neqne enim orbis terraram tan- 
tain, aed et'Dei eccleaia de temporibua sok aayaticia merito qtunrntur.'*— Fell9 Bvb- 
4p of Oxford, qnoted by Lardaer and Tindal. 
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church of God also,, has reasonably to complain of its 
mystical times." — Bishop iJW, so rendertd in the Authors 
Syntagma, p. 34. 

59. " The extravagant notions which obtained among 
the Christians of the primitive ages, (siaysDupin) sprang 
from the opinions of the Pagan philosophers, and from 
the mysteries, which crack-brained men put on the history 
of the Old and New-Testament, according to their iqiagi- 
nations. The more extraordinary these opinions were, 
the more did they relish, and the better did they like 
them; and those who invented th^m, published them 
gravely, as great mysteries to the simple, who were all 
disposed to receive them." — Dvpin^s Short History of the 
Churchy vol. 2. c. 4, as quoted by Tindaly p. 224. 

60. " They have but little knowledge of the Jewish 
nation, and of the primitive Christians, who obstinately 
refuse to believe that such sort of notions could not pro- 
ceed from thence; for on the contrary, it was their very 
character to turn the whole scripture into allegory."— .5rcAr 
tishop Wakens Life of the apostk Barnabas j p. 73. 

Of the MIRACULOUS POWERS with which Mosheim* 
would persuade us that the Christians of the third century 
were still endowed; we have but to confront him with his 
own conflicting statement, on the 1 1th page of his second 
volume; concluding with his own reflection on that ad- 
mission: — " Thus does it generally happen in human life, 
that when danger attends the discovery and the profession 
of the truth, the prudent are silent, the multitude believe, 
and impostors triumph." 

Of the DREAMS AND VISIONS, of which he speaks; it is 
enough to answer him with the intuitive demonstration, 
that such sort of evidence for Christianity, might be as 
easily pretended for one religion as another; it is such 
as none but a desperate cause would appeal to, such 
ka no rational man would respect, and no honest mem 
maintain; not only of no .nature to afford proof to the 
daims of a divine reVelation, but itself unproved; and 
not alone unproved; but of its own nature, both morally 
and physi<»lly, incapable of receiving any sort of proof. 
The heart smarts for the degradation of outraged reason, 
for the humiliation of torn and lacerated humanity; that 
a Mosheim should talk of -dreams and visions-^that it 
should come to this! Christianity, how great are thy 
tdomphs ! 

♦Vol I, p. 247. - 
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Of the HEALING OP DISEASES, by the invoking of a 
name. It is impossible not t^ see, that this author did 
not believe his own argument : because it is impoesiUe 
not to know that no man in his senses could believe it, 
and impossible not to suspect, that so weak and foolish 
an argument, was by this author, purposely eixhibited as 
one of the main pillars of the Christian evidence, in order 
to betray to future times, how weak that evidence was, 
and to encourage those who should come to live in some 
happier day when the choused world might better endure 
the beiiig undeceived ; — ^to blow it down with th^ breath. 
Beausobre, Tillotson, South, Watson, Paley, and some 
high in the church, yet living, have given more than pi^ 
nant inuendoes of their acting on this policy. 

Nothing is more obvious, than that persons diseased in 
body, must labour under a corresponding weakness of 
mind. There is no delusion of such obvious practi- 
cability on a weak mind in a diseased body ; ae that 
which should hold out hopes of cure, beyond the promise 
of nature. A miracle of healing, is therefore of all miracles, 
in its own nature most suspicious, and least capable of 
evidence. 

It was the pretence to these gifts of healing j that gave 
name to the Therapevim^ or Healers ; and consequently sup^ 
plies us with an infallible clue to lead to the birth-place and 
cradle of Christianity. The cure being performed >by 
tnoocoHon of a name:, still lights us on to the germ ana 
nucleus of the whole system. Neither slight nor few are 
the indications of this magical or supposed charmmg 
operatipn of the Bruium falmen ; the mere name only oi the 
words, Jesut Christ, in the New Testament itself; and c<n^ 
sequently neither weak nor inconsecutive are our reasons, 
for maintaining that it was in the name, and the name ovJlyu 
that the first preachers of Christianity believed ; that it 
was not supposed-1)y them to be the designation of any 
person who had really existed, but was a vox et prasterea 
mWi, — ^a charm more powerful than the Mraam^ m(»re 
sacred than Mracadabra; in short, those were Init the 
spells that bound the services of inferior demons — Mm^ 
conjured the assistance of omnipotence, and was indeed, 
the Gtod's spell. " There is none other nambj under heaoemj 
(says the Peter of the Acts of the Apostles) giomumong 
men, whereby we must be mimcI." — Chap. iv. 12. 

61. Origen, ever the main strength and sheet-anohcnr 
of the advocates of Christianity, expressly maintains, that 
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^^ the miraculous powers which the Christians possessed^ 
were not in the lenst owing to enchantments, (which he 
m^es Celsus «eem tp have objectibd,) but to their pro- 
nouncing Jthe name I.. E. S. U. S,* and making mention 
of some remarkable occurrences of his hfe. Nay, the name 
o{ I. E. S. U. S, has hcui such power over demons, that 
it h^ ^ometimeei proved effectual, though pronounced hj 
very wicked persons."— •fltwwcr to Cehus^ chap. 6. 

62.. " And the name of I. E. S. U. S, at this very day, 
composes the ruffled minds of men, dispossesses demons, 
cures diseases ; and works a meek, gentle, and amiable 
temper in all those persons, who make profession of 
Christianity, from a higher end than their worldly inte- 
rests." — Ibid. 57. So says Origen. No Christian will for 
a moment think that there is any salving of the matter in 
such a statement. Friar^s balsam was found in every case 
without fail ; to heal tfie wotmd, even after a man's head 
was clean cut off, provided his head were set on again the 
right way. 

63. " When men pretend to work miracles, and talk of 
immediate revelations, of knowing the truth by revelation, 
and of more than ordinary illumination ; we ought not to 
be frighteiled by those big words, from looking what is 
under them ; nor to be afraid of calling those things into 
question, which we see set off with such high-flown pre- 
tences. It is somewhat strange that we should believe 
men the more, for that very'reason, upon which we should 
believe them the less.^ — Clagit^s Persuasive to an Ingenuous 
Trial of Opinions^ p. 19, cw quoted by Tindal^ p. 217. 

64. St. Chrysostom declares, " that miracles are only 
prefer to excite sluggish and vulgar minds, that men of 
8^[i8e have no occasion for them, and that they frequently 
carry some untoward suspicion along with them." — Quoted 
in Mddkton^s Prefatory Discourse to his Letter from Rome^ 
p. 104. 

In this sentiment it must be owned, that the Christian 
saint strikingly coincides with the Pagan philosopher 
Polybius, who considered all miracles as fables, invented 
to preserve in the vulgar a due sense of respect for the 
4eity."— ilcimritann. Hist. Jttk. p. 233. 

65. The great theologian, Beausobre, in his immense 
Histoire de Manic^hee, tom. 2, p. 568, says,t " We see in 

* See similar mystical senses of the epithets, Christ and Chrest, imder the arti- 
(Im S^rapis, and Adrian's Letter, 
t " On Tojt dans T histoire que j'ai rapportee, nne sorte d'hypocrisie, qai n'a 
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the history which I have related, a 90Tt of hypocrisy, that 
has been perhaps, but too common at all time^: that 
churchmen not only do not say what they think, but they 
do say, the direct contrary of what they think. Philo* 
sophers in their cabinets ; out of tbemj^tiiey are content 
with fables, though they well know that they are fables. 
Nay more : they deliver honest men to the executicm^, 
for having uttered what they themselves know to be true. 
How many Atheists and Pagans have burned holy men 
under the pretext of heresy .^ Every daf do hypocrites con- 
secrate, and make people adore the host, though as well 
convinced as I am, that it is nothing but a bit of bread. 

66. The learned Grotius has a similar avowal: "He 
that reads ecclesiastical history, reads nothing but the 
roguery and folly of bishops and churchmen." — GnOU 
Epist. 22. ^ 

No man could quote highar authorities. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OP THE ESSENES OR THEHAPEUTS. 

A KNOWLEDGE of the charact^ and tenets of that most 
remarkable set of men that ever existed, who were known 
by the name of Essenes or Therapeuts, is absolutdy 
necessary to a fair investigation, of the claims of the New- 
Testament, in the origination and references of which, 
they bear so prominent a part. 

The celebrated German critic, Michaelis, whose great 
work, the Introduction to the JVcw Testament^ has been trcoiB- 
lated by Dr. Herbert Marsh, the present Lord Bishop of 
Peterborough, defines them as "a Jewish sect, which 
began to spread itself at Ephesus, and to threaten great 
mischief to Christianity, in the time (or, indeed, previcnis 
to the time) of St. Paul ; on which account, in his epistles 
to the Ephesians, to the Colossians, and to Timothy i he 
declares himself openly against them."t 

pent-etre ete que trop commune dans tons les terns. C'est que des ecclesiasUqiies, 
non seulement ne di^nt pas ce qu'ils pensent, mais disent tout le contraire dtoe 
^u'ils pensent. Philosophes dans leur cabinet, hois dela, Us content des fiiM— , 
qnoiqu'ils sachont bien que ce sont dea fabJes. lis font plus ; ils livrent aa bo 
rean des gens de hiens pour ] "avoir dit. Combiens d'athees et de prophaoes i 
fait bmler de saints pe^sonnages, sous pretexte d'heresie ! Tons les joura 4 
hypocrites, consacrent etfont adorer Thostie, bien qu'ils soientaussi convaincwi 
rooi, que ce n*est qu*un morceau de pain." — Ibid. 
t Michaolis, vol. 4, p. 79. 
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- But surely this admission of the sect's beginniiig to 
spread itself at Ephesus, and its existence at Colosse, and 
in the diocese of Timothy, to a sufficient extent to call for 
the serious opposition of one who, in any calculations of 
chronology, must have been the contemporary of Jesus 
Christ ; is no disparagement of the fact of its previous 
establishment in Egypt ; while the admitted fact,* that 
these three Epistles of St. Paul, in which he so earnestly 
Opposes himself to this sept, wexe written befm^ any one 
of our four Gospels, involves the a fortiori demonstration ; 
that their tenets and discipline, whatever they were, were 
not corruptions or perversions of those gospels, however 
those gospels may turn out to be improvements or plaffia- 
risms upon the previously established tenets and discipune 
of that sect. 

The ancient writers who have given any account of this 
sect, are Philo, Josephus, Pliny, and Solinus. Infinite 
perplexity, howeter, is occasioned by modem historians 
attempting to describe differences and distinctions where 
tiiere are really none. The TherapetUm and the Essenes ate 
one and the same sect : the Therapeutce^ which is Gruk^ being 
nothing more than Essenes, which is of the same sense in 
Egyptian, and is in fact a translation of it : — ^as, perhaps, 
Surg&ms, Healersj Curatesj or the most vulgar sense of 
Boctorsy is the nearest possible fdain English 'of Thera- 
PEUTiE. * The similarity of the sentiments of the Essenes, 
or Therapeut©, to those of the church of Rome, induced 
the learned Jesuit, Nicolaus Serarius, to seek for them 
an honourable origin. He feontended, therefore, that they 
were Asideans, and derived them from the^ Rechabites, 
described so circumstantially in the 36th chapter of Jere- 
miah ; at the same time, he asserted that the first Chris- 
tian monte were Essenes. 

Both of these positions were denied by his opponents, 
Drusius and Scaliger ; but in respect to the latter, says 
Michaelis, certainly Serarius was in the right. 

" The Essenes," he adds, " were indeed a Jewish, and 
not a Christiam sect." Why, to be sure, it would be awk- 
ward enough for a Christian divine to admit them to the 
honours of that name before " that religion which St. Au- 
gustine tells us * wai3 before in the world,' began to be 
balled Christian." {Se6 Admission 12.) The dtscipks were 
ealled Christians first at Aniioch (Acts). But sure,^ it was 
lomething more than the name that made them 6uch ; they 

* It if admitted by Dr. Lardaer. 
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were none the less what the name signified, ere yet it was 
conferred on them : and the Essenes had evei^ thing but 
the name." 

" It is evident," continues Michaelis, " from the above* 
mentioned epistles of St. Paul, that to the. great morti- 
fication of the apostle, they insinuated themselves very 
early into the Christian church." 

But is it not, in reason, as likely that the Christians, 
who were certainly the last comers^ should have insinuated 
themselves into the Therapeutan community i 

Eusebius has fully shown that the monastic Jife was 
derived from the Essenes ; and, because many Christians 
adopted the manners of the Essenes, Epiphaniuf^ took the 
Essenes in general for Christians, and confounded them 
with the Nazarenes : — ^a confusion to which the similarity 
of this name, to that oT the Nazarites of the Old Testa- 
ment, might in some measure contribute. But we find 
this confusion still worse confounded, in the remarkable 
oversight of the passage, Matthew ii. 23^ which betrays 
that Jesus himself was believed to be one of this fraternity 
of monks.* 

Montfaucon and Helyot have attempted to prove th^od 
Christians, but have been confuted by Bouhier. Lange 
has contended that they were nothing more than curcuxo- 
cised Egyptians^ but has beei^ confiited by Henmann*— > 
Marsh's Mkhaelis^ vol. 4, p. 79, 80, 81. ' 

"It was in Egypt, ^' says the great ecclesiastieal historian, 
Mosheim, "that the morose discipline of Ascetioismf 
(t. e. the Essenian or Therapeutan discipline) took its rise; 
and it is observable, that that country has in all times, as 
it were by an immutable law or disposition t)f nature, 
abounded With persons of a melancholy complexion, and 
produced, in proportion to its extent, more gloomy ^irits 
than any other parts of the world. It was here that the 
Essenes dwelt principally, long before ike coming of ChruL 
— Mosheim^ vol. I, p. 196. 

* '^ Matthew ii. 2iS. " That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Urn 
prophets, He shall be called a Nazareife ;*' that is (as we Be#from fepipbaimn), it 
Therapeut^ It is certain that none of the Jewish prophets bad so nid. Son^ 
other equally sacred writings are referred, to. Though their accomplishment W 
the mere resemblance of the name 0{ the city in which Jesus is said to have r ea T 
ded, to that of the order of monks to which he was believed to have belonged, k a 
most miserable pun. The Jews, however, whd thhy^ it reasonable to admit th^jt 
•Qch a person as Jesus reaUy existed, place his birth near a qentury 800001" than itm 
generally assumed epocha. — Basnage Bistoire de$ Juifs, 1. 6, c. 14, 16. 

t From the Greek aaxtiaig, exercise, disdpKne, study, medUmtienf ng&iQ^ 
ing also self-fnort\fieaHon. 
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It is not the first glance, not a cursory observance, that 
will sufficiently admonish the reader of the immense his- 
torical wealth put into his hand, by this stupendous admii' 
«wn, this surrender of the key-stone of the mighty arch, — 
this giving-up of every thing thdt can be pretended for the 
evidences of the Christian religion. 

This admission of the, great ecclesiastical historian (than 
whom there is no greater), will serve us as the Pythagorean 
theorem — ^the great geometrical element of all subsequent 
science, of continual recurrence, of infinite application — 
ever to be borne in mind, always to be brought in proof— . 
presenting the means of solving every difficulty, and the 
due for guiding us to every truth. " Bind it about thy 
neck, write it upon the tablet of thy heart" — Evekt 
THING OF Christianity is of Egyptian origin. 

The first and greatest library.that ever was in the world, 
was at Alexan&a in Egypt. The first of that 'most 
mischievous of all institutions — universities, was the 
University of Alexandria in Egypt ; where lazy monks and 
wily fanatics first found the benefit of clubbing together, 
to keep the privileges and advantages of learning to them- 
sdves, and concocting holy mysteries and inspire'd legends, 
to be dealt out as the craft should need, for the perpetu- 
ation of ignorance and superstition, and consequently of 
the ascendency of ju^ers and Jesuits, holy hypocrites^ 
and reverend )rogues, among men. 

All the most valued manuscripts of the Christian scrip- 
tures are Codices Alexandrini. The very first bishops of 
whom we have any account, were bishops of JUexandHa. 
Scarcely one of the more eminent fathers of the Christian 
(^urch is there, who had not been educated and trained in 
ti^ arts of priestly fraud, in the University of Alexandria^ — 
that great sewer of the congregated feculencies of fana- 
ticism« 

In those early times, the professions of Medicine and 
Divinity were inseparable. We read of the divinity stu- 
iimt& studying medicine in the School, or University of 
Alexandria, to which all persons resorted, who were after- 
wards to practice in either way, on the weak in body or 
the weak in mind, among their fellow creatures. The 
TUrapeuts, or Essenes, as their name signifies, were 
wqMressly professors of the art of healif^ — ^an art in those 
days necessarily conferring the most mystical sanctity of 
character on all who were endued with it, and the most 
convenient of all oilers for the purposes of imposture and 
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wondennent. It was invariably considered to be attainable 
only by the especial ffift of heaven,* and no cure of any 
sort, or in any way effected, was ev^r ascribed to natural 
causes merely. Those who, after due training in the 
ascetic discipline, were sent out from the university of 
Alexandria to practice theii* divinely acquired art in the 
towns and villages, were recognized as regular or canonical 
apostles : while those who had not obtained thehr credentials 
from the college, who set up for themselves, or who, after 
having left the college, ceased to recognise its appoint- 
ment, were called false fipostles^ quacks, heretics, and em- 
pirics. And in several of the ^arly apocryphal smp- 
tures, we find the titles •ipostolid «nd ApotacHd (aposto* 
lical, and apotactical, i. e. of the monkish order of Apo- 
tactites, or Solitaires,) perfectly synonimous. Eusebius 
emphatically calls the apotactical Therapeuts opo«^dSca/. 
" Philo (he says) wrote also a treatise on the canUmplaiMfe 
life^ or the Worshippers ; from whence, we have borrowed 
those things, which we allege concerning the .manner of 
life of those apostolical men.^f Indeed, Christ himself, is 
represented as describing his apostles as members of this 
solitary order of monks, and being one himself : — " They 
are not of the world^ even as I am not of th^ world. ^^ — John 
xvii. 16. WhBi then but monks ? The seceders or dis- 
senters (and of this class was St. Paul),t upon imdin^ the 
advantage of setting up in the trade upon their own mde^ 
pendent foundation, pleaded their success in miracles of 
healing, as evidence of their divine commission ; and abun- 
dantly returned the revilings of the Therapeutan college. 
Unaided by the lights of anatomy, and unfounded on 
any principles of rational science ; recovery from disease 
could only be ascribed to supernatural powers. A fever 
was supposed to be a dsBmon that had ts^en up his abode 
in the body of the unfortunate patient, and was to be 
expelled, not by any virtue of material causes ; but by 
incantations, spells, and leucomancyy or white magic ; as 
opposed to necromancy^ or black magic, by which diseases 
and evils of all sorts were believed to be incurred. The 
v>hite magic consisted of prayers, fastings,§ baptisms, 

* *' To another the gifts of healfaig, by the same Spirit Have all the gifti of 
healing ?" 1 Cor. xii. — Qaery. How md he upend three jean in Arabia^ b«t in 
a eonrse of study for the ministry ? 

t O {Xoyog) ntqi fitii Stmfftpruca^ rj cxcrcoy, i^ e, ra ntQt xe (lia rew a7roaro2u(«» 
a^wrdi»XriXv^afi9t."^Eeel HutAih,2,c.l7,A. t Galat L 17. 

$ «Hewbeit this kmd goeth not ovt bnt by prayer and ftstmg." Bdbtt.i 
XTiiL 21. 
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sacraments, &c. which were beliered to have the same 
power over good dsBmons, and even over God hiny»elf, as 
the black magic had over evil daemons and their supreme 
head, the Devil. The trembling patient was only entitled 
to expect his cure in proportion to his faith, to believe 
^vithout understanding, and to surrender his fortune and 
life itself to the purposes of his physician, and to the 
husiness of imposing upon others, the deceits that had 
been practised upon himself. 

Even to this day, the name retained by our sacred 
writings, is derived from the belief of their magical influ- 
ence, as a« spell or charm of (Sod, to drive away diseases. 
The Irish peasantry still continue to tie passages of 
St. John's Spell, or St. John's God's-spell, to the horns 
of cows to make them give more milk ; nor would any 
powers of rational argument shake their conviction of the 
efficacy of a bit of the wordy tied round a colt's heels, to pre- 
vent them from swelling 

It will become physicians of higher claims to science 
and rationality, to triumph over the veterinary piety of the 
Bog of Allen, when their own forms of prescription shall 
no longer betray the wish to conceal from the patient 
the nature of the ingredients to which he is to trust his 
life, nor bear, as the f&st mark of the pen upon the paper, 
the mystical hieroglyphic of Jupiter, the talismanic R, 
under whose influence the prescribed herbs were to be 
gathered, and from whose miraculous agency their opera- 
tion was to be expected. 

The TherapeutfiB of Egypt, from whom are descended 
the vagrant hordes .of Jews and Gypsies, had well found 
by what arts mankind were to be cajoled ; and as they 
boasted th^ir acquaintance with the sanative qualities of 
herbs of all countries \ so in their extensive peregrinalions 
through all the then known regions of the earth, they had 
not failed to bring home, and remodel to their own pur- 
poses, those sacred spells or religious romances, which 
they found had been successfully palmed on the credulity 
of remote nations. Hence the Indian Chrishna might have 
become the Therapeutan head of the order of spiritual 
physicians. 

No principle was held more sacred than that of the 
necessity of keepitfg the sacred writings from the know- 
ledge of the oeople. Nothing could be safer from the 
danger of discovery than the substitution, with scared a 
change of names^ " of the incarnate Deity of the Sanscrit 
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Romance" for the imaginary founder of the Thers^vilan 
college. What had been said to have been done in India, 
~ could be as well said to have been done in Palestine. 
The change of names and places, and the mixing up of 
various sketches of the Egyptian, Phccnician, Greek, and 
Roman mythology, would constitute a sufficieat disguise 
to evade the languid curiosity of infant scepticism. A 
knowledge within the acquisition only of a few, and which 
the strongest possible interest bound that few to hold 
inviolate, would soon pass entirely from the records of 
human memory. A long continued habit of imposing upon 
others would in time subdue the minds of thg impostors 
themselves, and cause them to become at length the dupes 
of their own deception, to forget the temerity in which 
their first assertions had originated, to catch the infection 
of the prevailing credulity, and to believe their own lie. 

In such, the known and never-changing laws of nature, 
and the invariable operation of natural causes, we find 
the solution of every difficulty and perplexity that remote- 
ness of time might throw in the way of our judgment, of 
past events. 

But when, to such an apparatus of rational probability, 
we are enabled to bring in the absolute ratification of 
unquestionable testimony, — to show that what was in 
supposition more probable than any thing else that could 
be suiq)08ed, was in fact that which absolutely took 
place, — we have the highest degree of evidence of whidi 
history is capable ; we can give no other definition of 
hishrical trvih itself. 

The probability^ then, that that sect of vagrant quack- 
doctors, the Therapeut®, who were festablished in Egypt 
and its neighbourhood many ages before the period assigned 
by later theologians ^ that of the birth of Christ, were the 
original fabricators of the writings contained in the New 
Testament; becomes certainty on the basis of evidence, than 
which history hath nothing more certain — ^by the unguard-^ 
ed, but explicit — ^unwary, but most unqualified and positive, 
statement of the historian Eusebius, that ^Uhose andent 
Therapeut<B were ChrisHans^ and that their ancient wriHngg 
were our Gospels and Epistles.^^* The wonder with which 
Lardner quotes this astonishing confession of the great 

* The above most important passage of all ecd^ftiastical recpida. Is in the 
2d book, the 17th chapter, and 63d and following pages of his History. Tbe 
title of a whole chapter (the fourth of the first book) of this work is, that 

THE RELIOI0I» PUBLISHED BT JsSUS ChRIST TO ALI. KATIOICS IS KXI* 
THXa NSW KOB STBAMaB. 
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jnllar of the pretended evidences of the Christian religion,* 
only shows how aware he*was of the fatal inferences with 
which it teems. 

It is most essentially observable, that the Essenes or 
Therapeuts, in addition to their monopoly of the art of 
healing, professed themselves to be Eclectics; they held 
Plato in the highest esteem, though they made no scruple 
to join with his doctrines, whatever they thought con- 
formable to reason in the tenets and opinions of the other 
philosophers. 

" These sages were of opmion that true philoeophyjf the 
greatest and most salutary gift of God to mortals, was 
scattered, in various portions, through all the different 
sects ; and that it was, consequently, the duty of every 
wise man to gather it from the seversJ corners where it lay 
dispersed, and to employ it, thus re-united, in destroying 
the dominion of impiety and vice. "J The principal seat 
of this philosophy was at Alexandria; and "it manifestly 
appears," says Mosheim,§ ^' from the testimony of Philo 
the Jew, who was himself one of this sect, that this 
(Eclectic) philosophy (of this Essenian or Therapeutan 
. sect) was in & flourishing- state at Alexandria when our 
Saviour was upon earth." — Ekcl Hist. Ceni. 1, p. 1. 

1. We have only to collate the admission of the ortho- 
dox Lactantius, that Christianity itself was the* EeleeHe 
PhUosaphy^ inasmuch a^ that " if there had been any one 
to have collected the truth that was scattered and diffiised 
among the various sects of philosophers and divines into 
one, and to have reduced it into a system, there would 
indeed be no difference between him and a Christian :"|| 
2. To compare the various tenets and speculations of the 
different philosophers and religionists of antiquity with 
the stronff and particular smatch of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, which we actually see pervading the New Testa- 
ment : and to add the weight in all reason and fairness 
due to the positive testimony of that unquestion^ibly 
learned and intelligent Manichsean Christian and bishop, 
Faustus, — ^that " it is an undoubted fact, that the New 
Testament was not written by Christ himself, nor by hia^ 

* Credij^Oity, toI. 2, 4to. p. 861. 

t Obsenre wdl, the pliraMi,->'< the phOoBoph^f—awr phUoBophy^** and tlKr 
** true pka0$ophy,*' occv tfaronghoiitthe Fatben, ia a baadred paMaget for oiie» 
vkre ** Christianity" ahoipld haye been the word. 

t Moflheim, toI. I p. 169. 

§Ibid.p. 87. 

V AdmiMMm No. 10 in the chapter of AdrnkiioBa. 
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apostles, but a long while after their time, by some 
unknown persons, who, lest they should not be credited 
when they wrote of aflairs^ they were litHe acquainted 
with, affixed to their works the names pf apostles, or of 
such as were supposed to have been their companioi^, 
and then said that they were written according to them.'' — 
Faust, lih. 2. 

To this important passage, of which I reserve the 
original text for my next occasion of quoting it,* I here 
subjoin what the same high authority objects, if possibly 
with still increasing emphasis, against the arguments of 
St. Augustine :t — "For many things have been inserted 
by your ancestors iii the speeches of our Lord, whidi, 
though put forth under his name, agree not with his faith ; 
especially since, — ^as already it has been often proved 
by us, — ^that these things were not written by Christ, nor 
his apostles, but a long while after their assumption, by 
I know not what sort of halp-jews, not even agreeiing 
with themselves, who made up their tale out of reports 
and opinions merely ; and yet, fathering the whole upon 
the names of the apostles of the Lord, or on those who 
were supposed to nave followed the apostles ; they men- 
daciously pretended that they had written their Ues and 
conceits, according to them.*' The conclusion is irre- 
sistible. . 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE CHRISTIAN SCRIPTURES, DOCTRINES, DISCIPLINE, ABD 
ECCLESIASTICAL POLITT,^ LONG ANTERIOR TO THE PBU01> 
ASSIGNED AS THAT OF THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 

From the more general account of that ranaarkable nect 
of philosophical religionists, the Egyptian TherapeutB, 
which we have collected from the adnussions of the moBt 

* In chapter 16. . 

t *' Malta eniin a majoribns yestris, doquiis Domini nostri inserta verba sunt ; 
qoflB nomine signota ipsias, com ejns fide non congrnant, praeertim, quia, ut jam 
«epe probatom a nobis est, nee ab ipso hiec sunt, nee ab ejus aptfstolk seripta, sod 
mnlto post eoram assomptionem, a nescio qnibns, A ipos inter se non eoncordaBfti-. 
bus sKif i-juDAis, per famas opinionesqne oonqperta sont ; qoi tamen matitL 
eadem in apostoloram Domini conferentes nomina, Tel eomm qm secati i^ostoloe 
▼iderentor, errores ac mendaciasoa secundum eos se icripsine* mentiti auit."-— 
Fauit lib. S8, c S. 
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strenuous defenders of the evidences of the Christian 
religion ; we pass into the more inimediate sanctuary of 
the sect itself, to learn from the unquestionable authority 
of one who was a member of their community, all that 
can now be known of what their scriptures, doctrines, 
discipline, and ecclesiastical polity, were. 

On the threshold of this avenue, we only pause to re- 
capitulate for the reader's admonition, the certainties of 
information already established ; which,, carrying with him 
through the important discoveries to which we now ap- 
proach, he shall with th6 quicker apprehension discern, 
and with the easier method weigh and appreciate the 
value of the further information to which now we tend. 

1. The Essenes, the Therapeuts, the Ascetics, the 
Monks, the Ecclesiastics, and the Eclectics, are but differ- 
ent names for one and the self-same sect. 

2. The word Essene is nothing more than the Egyptian 
word for that of which Therapeut is the Greeks each of 
&em si^ifying heakr or doctor , and designating the char- 
acter of the sect as professing to be endued with the 
miraculous gift of healing ; and more especially so with 
respect to the diseases of the mind. 

3. Their name of Ascetics indicated the severe discipline 
and exercise of self-mortification, long fastings, prayers, 
contemplation, and «even making of themselves eunuchs for 
the kingdam of heacen*8 sake* as did Origen, Melito, and 
otfiers, who derived their Christianity from the same 
school ; and as Christ himself is represented to have re- 
cognised and approved their practice. 

4. Their name of Monks indicated their delight in soli- 
tude, their contemptatwe life, and their entire segregation 
and abstraction from the world : which Christ, in the 
€k)spel, is in like manner represented, as describing as 
characteristic of the community of which he himself was 
amember-t 

5. tlieir name of EcclesiasHcs was of the same sense, 
and iadicated their being caUed out, elected, separated 
from the ^neral fraternity of mankind, Mid set apart to 
the more munediate service and honom« of Grod. 

6. Their name of Eclectics indicated that their dwime 

* *' And there be euirachs, which have made themaelyei eunachs for the king- 
dom of heaven's sake. Ae thatii able to receive it, let him receive it** Matt. 
ldx.12. 

t ** Thej are not of die woild, even ps I am not of the woild.*' John xvii. 16. 
*' I pray for them, I pray not for the woild." Ibid. 9. Surely, the wodd ong^ 
to M ondi obli|6d to him ! 
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philosophy was a collection of all the diverging rays of 
truth which were scattered through the various systems 
of Pagan and Jewish piety, into one bright focus — ^that 
their religion was made up of " whatsoever things areiruBy 
whatsoever things are honesty whatsoever things are justy what" 
soever things are pure^ whatsoever things are lovely^ whatsoever 
things are of good report — if there were any virtue, and if there 
were any praise,^^ (Phil. iv. 8,/ wherever found ; alike indif- 
ferent, whether it were derived from "saint, from savage, 
or from sage — Jehovah, Jove, or Lord." 

7. They had a flourishing university, or corporate body, 
established upon these principles at Alexandria in Egypt, ' 
long before the period assigned to the birth of Christ. 

8. From this body they sent out missionaries, and had 
established colonies, auxiliary branches, and affiliated 
communities, in various cities of Asia Minor ; 'Which colo- 
nies were in a flourishing condition, before the preaching 
of St. Paul. 

9. Eusebius, from whom all our knowledge of eccle- 
siastical antiquity is derived, declares his opinion, that 
"the sacred writings used by this sect, were none other 
than our Gospels, and the writings of the apostles ; and 
that certain *DiEGESEs, after the manner of allegorical 
interpretations of the ancient prophets ; these were their 

-epistles."* 

10. It is certain, that the Epistles and Gospels, and the 
whole system of Christianity, as conveyed to us upon the 
credit of the fathers ; do at this day bear the character of 
being such an Eckctic epitome or selection from all the 
forms of religion and philosophy then known in the world, 
as these Eclectic philosophers professed to have formed. 

11. It is certain that our thuree first Gospels were not 
written by the persons whose names they bear, but are 
derived from an earlier draft of the evangelical story, 
which was entitled the Diegesis. 

With these lights in thy hand, enter reader, on the stu- 
pendous vista that I unlock for thee, by the best tranda^ 
tion I could make, and better than any that I could find 
ready-made, of the most important historical document in 
the whole world : whichever be the second in importance* 

* Tof/a S*9ixog a (ftioir, o^/atcoy natq avroig tivai avYyi^afifivta^ tvay X«^i«, Mc* 
Tv^ Tftti^ anoaroXtov YQ^V^S^ AJHrH2EIS re xivaq xara ro tutog rev nalmm. 
n^tpf^^nf BQfttjvvrtxai — t7Ti(no?.ai, ravra tivat, — Etueb. JSe, IRa* Kb. i^ c 16. 
fol ed. Colonia Allobrogum^ 1612, p. 60, ad literam D, linea 6. 
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The Sixteenth Chapter of the Second Book of the Ecclesiastical 
History^ of Ensebius Pamphilus, 

" St- Mark, the Evangelist, is said first to have been 
sent into Egypt, and to have preached there the same 
gospel which he afterwards committed to writing. There 
he established the churches of Alexandria ; and so great was 
the number of both men and women that became believers 
upon his first address, on account of the more philosophi- 
cal and intense Asceticism, (which he both taught and 
practised^) that Philo has seen fit to write a history of 
iheir manner of living, their assemblies, thefar sacred 
feasts, and their whole course of life. 

1. He so accurately details the manner of living of those 
who with us have been palled Asceticsj as to seem not 
merely the historian of theip most remarkable tenets, nor 
as being acquainted with them merely ; but as having em- 
braced them ; and both joining their religious rites, and 
extolling those apostolical men, who, as it is likely, were 
descended from Hebrews, and who therefore were wont 
to observe very many of the customs of the ancients, after 
a more Jewish fashion. 

2. In the first place, then, in the discourse which he has 
written concerning the contemplatwe life^ or of men of prayer ; 
having pledged himself to add nothing to his history of a 
foreign nature, of his own invention, or beyond truth ; he 
mentions that they were called healers^ or curates, and the 
woman who were among them doctresses^ or Therapeu- 
tesses ; adding the reasons of such a designation, that as 
a sort of physicians, delivering the souls of those who ap- 
plied to them from evil passions, they healed and restored 
tiiem to virtue ; or on account of their pure and sincere 
minktry and religion with respect to the Deity. 

5, Whether, therefore, of himself, as writing suitably to 
their manners, Philo gave them this designation : or 
whether, indeed, the first *of that sect took the name 
when the appellation of Christians had as yet been no 
where announced, it is by no means necessary to discuss ; 

4. So at the same time, in his narration, he bears wit- 
ness to their renunciation of property, in the first instance ; 

6. And that, as soon as they begin to philosophise, they 
divest themselves of all revenues of their estates ; 

6. And then, having laid aside all the anxieties of life ; 
and leaving society, they make their residence in solitary 
wilds and gardens ; 
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7. ^' For from the time that they resolved from enthu- 
siasm and the most ardent faith (which indeed Was need- 
ful), to practice themselves in the emulation of the pro- 
phetic life, they were well aware that converse with 
pers6ns of dissimilar sentiments, would be improfitabl^ 
and hurtful : 

8. Even as it is related in the accredited Acts of the 
Apostles,* that all who were known of the apostles {had 
imbibed their doctrine) were wont to sell their possessions 
and substance, and divided them among all, according as 
any one had need, so that there was not one among them 
in want ; 

9. For, whoever were owners of estates or houses, as 
the wordf says, sold them, and brought the prices of the 
things sold, and laid them at the apostles' feet, that it 
might be divided to each as ^very one had need. 

10. Philo relates things exactly similar to these which 
we have referred to ; bearing witness to their resemblance, 
even to the letter, saying, 

11. For though this race of men are to be found in all 
parts- of the world: nor would it be fitting that either 
Greece or Barbary should not participate in so perf&ct a 
good ; yet they abound in Egypt, in each of the provinces 
called the Pasturages, and more especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alexandria ; 

12. And the best of men, from all parts of the world, 
betake themselves to the country of the Therapeutee, as 
to a colony, in some most convenient place ; such as is 
situate near the Lake of Maria,J on a small eminence, very 
opportune both on account of its safety, and the agreeable 
temperature of the climate. 

13. And so, after having described what sort of habita- 
tions they occupied, he speaks of the churchesl^ established 
throughout the country, as follows : 

14. In each parish there is a sacred edifice which is 
called- the temple, and a monastery ^\\ in which the monks 
perform the mysteries of the sublime life, taking nothing 
with them, neither meat nor drink, nor any thing neces- 
sary for the wants of the body ; but the laws, the divinely 
inspired oracles of the prophets, and hymns, and such 
other things as in which is understanding, and by which 
true piety is increased and perfected ; 

15. And among other things, he says, that their religious 
exercise occupies the whole time from morn till evening ; 

* Acts' iv. t Nota bene. t Nota bene 

§ Nota bene. II Nota bene. 
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16. " For those who preside over the holy scriptures, 
philosophise upon them, expounding their literal sense by 
allegory ; 

17. Since they hold that the sense of the spoken mean- 
ing is of a hidden nature, indicated in a double sense,^ 

18. They have also the writings of the ancientd : and 
those who were the first leaders of their sect, have left 
them many records of the sense conveyed in those alle- 
gories : using which as a sort of examples, they imitate 
the manner of the original doctrine :f 

19. And these tilings, it seems, are reported by a man 
who listened to the holy scriptures, as they expounded them ; 

20. And, in short, it is very likely that those scriptures 
of the ancients, of which he speaks, were the Gospels, and 
the writings of the Apostles ; 

21. And that certain Diegeses,! as it seems, of the 
ancient prophets, interpreted ; such as the Epistle of Paul 
to the Hebrews contains, and many others — ^these were 
the Epistles. 

22. So, again, he proceeds to write concerning the new 
Pssdms which they make : 

■2S. For they do not confine themselves to contempla- 
tion, but they compose canticles and hymns to Grod, ar- 
ranged conveniently in every measure, and in the most 
sublime sorts of metre. 

24. And many other things he relates in the discourse 
of which we treat ; 

25. But these it seemed necessary to recount, in which 
the cfiaracteristics of the eccUHasHcal imtttutian^ are laid 
down. 

26. But if it seem to any one that What has been said is 
not strictly and essentisdly meant of the gospel polity, but 
may be thought to harmonise with other things than those 
referred to, he may be convinced by the very words of 
Fhilo, in order following (so he be but an impartial judge), 
in which he will receive an imanswerable testimony on 
flus matter ; for thus he writes : 

27. And laying down temptrance\\ as a sort of foundation 
to the soul, they build the other viftjies upon it ; 

28. * Neither meat nor drink do any of them take before 
son-set,' as considering the business of philosophy worthy 
of the light, but the necessities of the body only apt for 
darkness ; 

• Nota bene. t Nota bene. t Nota bene. § Nota bene. 

I) Eyxf^arMittt, eontinenee, temperance, abitmenee, (torn wbtnce their name 
Eocratites, or Abftainen. 
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29. Whence to this they assigned the day, but only a 
small part of the ni^ht to ^uU ; 

30. And Bome of them think not of nourisbinent for 
three days, so much greater is their desire of under- 
stsmding ; 

31. And some so delight themselves and triumph, as 
banquetted on wisdom, so richly and satisfactorily minis- 
tering her doctrine ; as to abstain for a double length of 
time, and scarce after six days to taste of necessary food 
in the way of eating ! 

32. These dc^r and indisputable remarks of PhHo, we 
consider to be spoken of men cfour religion only,* 

33. But if any one should yet be so hardened as to con- 
tradict these things, yet may he be moved from his incre- 
dulity, yielding to such cogent evidences as can be found 
with none, hvlonly in the religion of Christiana according to 
the Gospel :f - 

34. For he mentions, that even women are found am(Mig 
the men of whom we speak, and that many of them are 
virgins, at an extreme age ; preserving their chc^stity, not 
from necessity, like the sacred virgins among the Greeks, 
but from a voluntary law, from their zeal and desire of 
wisdom ; 

35. With whom studying to live, they have abjured the 
pleasures of the body, no longer desiring a mortal o&j»ring, 
but that which is immortal, and which ^tis certain that the 
soul which loves God can alone beget upon itself. 

36. From whence proceeding, he delivers these things 
still more emphatically : 

37. That thefar .expositions of the holy scriptures are, 
by an under-sense, delivered in allegories jj 

88. For the whole divine revelation, to these men seems 
to resemble an aniihal, and that the words spoken are the 
body, but the soid is the invisible sense involved \n the 
words : which it is their religion itself which first be^aa 
to exhibit distinctively, as in a glass, putting the beautiful 
results of the things understood under the indecencies of 
the names. 

39. What need is there to add to these things, thdr 
meetings together, and their residences, — ^the men in one 
place, and the women in another ? 

40. And the exercises according to the custom this day 
continued among us, ^md which,, especially upon the 
festivfid of our Saviour's piewsionVwe have been accus- 

♦ Nota bene. t Nota Urn. 

I << Whicli thiiifi are an a]kioi7.*''--GaL hr. 24. 
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tomed to obserye^ in fastings, in watchings, and in stady- 
ing the divine discourses ? 

41. And which are kept to this day in the same manner 
only among us : as the same aathor hath shown most inani- 
festly, and delivered in his own writing ; 

42. And especially relating the vigils of the great fe»» 
tiyal, and the ei;ercises in them, and their hymns, wMch 
are the very same as those used to be said amonff us ; 

43. And how, as one of them sang, the pscdm in a ^eas* 
ing voice ; the others leisurely listening, took up the last 
stanza of the hymns ; and how, on the afore-named days, 
Ijins on beds of straw upon the ground, they woukl taste 
no wine at all ? 

44. As he has in so many words written. Nor would 
they eat any thing that had blood in it ;* that water only 
b their drink ; atm hyssop, bread, and salt, their food. 

45. In addition to these circumstances, he describes the 
orderfi^of preferment among those of them who aspire to 
ecclesiastical ministrations, — ^the offices of the deacons, the 
humbler rank, ahd the supreme authority of their bishops.f 

46. Whoever wishes a clear understanding of these mat- 
tes, may acquire it from the afore-mention^ work of this 
author. " But that Philo wrote these things with refer- 
ence to those who wer^ the first preachers of the discipline 
whidi is according to the Gospel, andto the manners first 
handed down from the Apostles, must be manifest to every 
man."J ' 

This conclusion on the whole matter is so strong, that 
though I am confident a mor^ faithful translation of the 
whole cannot be made by any ft^an, I reeommend a refer- 
ence to the original, that the scholar may see at once that 
I have taken no liberty with my author ; and have no 
occasion to conciliate his favour, or to deprecate his criti- 
d«m. I ofier him my own translation, not on the score of 
its being mine, but on the score of its bein^ as good as the 
be$t' that could pibssibly be made, and better than any that 
is not the best. 

For it seemed^ food to the Holj 6hoit, aod to us, to Imy upon yon no 
— ..^^i- .._^'.^ •.= .!._. yg abrtain from meatio&red to 

. . . . ; fiom 



yn^ar baithen thsn me^ necessary things : that ye abstain fro 
,idsla» and from bk>od, -and from things scnoigled, and from 
tilaeb if ye>keep yonndTet, ye shall do well." — ^Acts zv. 29. 

) ** For they that haye vsed (he office of a deacon wdl, purchase to themselTet 
a good degree.^'—! "Hm. iii. 18. 

I Or« dt r«^ TTfftomg xriqvxag t^5 nara t« avayyalcoy SidcNtxaXiaf, ra Ti oqx^I^^ 
nffog rmr aTTooTplotr t-^ netQaSiio^tta Kaxakafw o ^tXw rmrr'tyifaip; nam rm 
fjiUy.— Ibid. 
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CHAPTER IX- 

OF PHILO AND 'H|8 TSSTIMpNT. 

Op Philoj or as he is commonly called, Philo-Judc^cu9 — 
Philo the Jew ; whom Eusebii^s thus largely quotes ; it 
becdmes of supreme imp<H*taEpe that we should be able io 
asceriaiu the age in which he wrote, and who and what he 
wa? ; since bis treatise on " the CkmtempfaU ft/e,'' or Monk- 
ery, is a demonstration, than which history covild not pos- 
sibly have a stronger, that the monastic institution was in 
full reign at and before his time! 

PhiloJudflBUs was a native of Alexandria, of a priest's 
family, and brother to the Alabarcb, or chief Jewish cjiag- 
istrate in that city. He was sent at the head of an em- 
bassy, from the Egyptian Jews^ to the Emperor Caius jCal- 
iffula, A. D. 39, and has left an interesting recital of it, usu? 
dly printed in Jpsephus. He also wrote a.fiefence ot the 
Jews against Flaceus, then .President of Egypt ; yet eat- 
tant. He was etfunently versed in the P4atoaic philoso- 
phy, of which both his style and his opinions partake*-^ 
His works consist chiefly of aH^rical^ expositions of the 
Old Testament. 

Eusebius places his time in the. reign of Caia. Claudius, 
the immediate successor of the Emperpr Tiberius, and 
says of him, that he was a man not only superior to tl^e 
most of owr own religion^ -but by far the mQst renowned of 
«J1 the followers of profane knowledge :* and tl^t he was 
by lineal descent a Hebrew, and not inferior, to anyjn 
rank at Alexandria ; but by following the platomp and Py- 
thagorean phflosophy, he surpassed all the learned m^iof 
his time. 

Eusebius is anxious to. have it believed, that Philo was 
in such sense ^^ofi» o/* ti9," as to have been to all intents 
and pui^oses a Christian : and intimates that '^ it was re- 
ported that Philo had met and conversed with St. Peter^ 
Bt Rpme, in the reign of Claudius, "f 

But alas^ Philo has been insensible, or ungratefid, for 
the honours with which he was so distinguished, and 

* <X^iXu9 0yi>«)(cC«ro MnifTotg owtKf ^ofOf'Toiy 4}^iTt^c»> aXXa 9$ rm mf tff 
•(•^f y •(^i«yiay»v ntninas^ tmaiifiorarc: — Efic, Hist kb, 8, c. 4. 

t Or nat Xoyo^ %x*i mora KXavftof tni t^ Fwfitig ■*? ouiXiw tl^atir 21tff« 
T«(( lirattfa rora »if^vTT«m, uai bm anMntog av Jiq Tfrroj^a.-— Lib. S 0. 10. 
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tiiough he has so accoratdy described the dkdpline of a 
rriigious community, of which he was himself a member : 
1. Having parishes, 2. Churches, 3. Bishops, priests, 
and deacon^; 4. Observing the grand festivals of Chris- 
tianity ; 5. Pretending to have had ofXMfofic founders ; 
6. Practising the very manners that distinguished the 
immediate apostles of Christ ; 7. Using scriptures which 
they believed to be divinely inspired, 8. And which 
Eusebius himself believed to be none other than the sub- 
stance of our gospels ; 9. And the selfsame aJlegorical 
method of interpreting those scriptures, which has since 
obtained among Christians ; 10. And the selfsame manner 
and order 'of performing public worship ; 11. And having 
missionary stations or cSonies— of their community estab- 
lished in Rome, Corinth, Galatia, Ephesus, Phijippi, 
Colosse, and Thessalonica ; predsdy. such, and in such 
circumstances, ti^ those addressed by St. Paul, in his 
respective epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Gsdatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians ; 
and 12. Answering to every circumstance described of the 
state and discipline of the first community of Christians, 
to the very letter ; 13. And all this, as nothing new in 
Philo^s time, but of then long-established notoriety and 
venerable emtiquity : yet Phuo, who wrote before Jose- 
phns, and gave this particular description of Egyptian 
monkery, when Jesus Christ, if such a person had ever 
existed, was not above ten years ofr a^e, and at least fifty 
years, before the existence of any Christian writing what- 
ever, has never once thrown out the remotest hint, that he 
had ever heard of the existence of Christ, of Christianity, 
or of Christians. 



CHAPTER X. 

COEOLLAEIES. 

1. Should it tum'out, that the text of Philo, as it may 
have- come down to our times, presents material dis- 
orepandes from the report which Eusebius has here made 
of it ; that discovery would bring no relief to the cogency 
d[ the demonstration resulting from Eusebius's testimony 
merely ; because it is with Eusebius alone, that we are in 
this investigation concerned ; and, 
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3. Because Christiaiiity would be but Utile the gainer 
by overthrowing the credebility of Eusebius in this instance, 
at so dear an expence, as the necessary, destruction of his 
credibility^ in all others. If we are not to ^ye Eusebius 
credit for ability and int^rity, to make a fair and accurate 
quotation, upon a matter that could have no room for mi&. 
take, or excuse for ignorance ; if on such a matter he 
would knowingly and wilfully deceive us ; and the variations 
of the text of Philo, from the quotations he has given us, 
be held a sufficient demonstration that he has done so : 
there remains no alternative, but that his testimony must 
lose its claim on our confidence, in all other cases what- 
ever : with the credit of Eusebius must go, lill that 
Eusebius's authority upheld, and the lliree first ages of 
Christianity, ijvill remain without an historian, or but as 

rt : -Aule, 

Told by an idiot, foil of mnnd and fbiy, , 
Signifyitig nothiog." 

But the evidences of the Christian religion are not yet in 
this distress. 

The testimony of Eusebius on this subject, is neith^ 
more nor less valid, for any confirmation or impeachment 
it might receive, from any extant copies of the writings of 
Philo. 

3., Because, nothing is more likely, than that the text of 
Philo, might have boen altered purposely to produce sudi 
an appearance of discrepancy, and so to supply to Chris- 
tians, (what 'tis known ihey would stop at no means to 
come by,) a caveat and evitation of the most un^arded 
and portentous giving-of-tongue^ that ever fell Irom so 
shrewd and able an historian ; and, 

4. Because, nothing is more certain, than that bo 
writings have ever been safe from such interpolations ; 
the text of the New Testament itself, at this day, pre- 
senting us with innumerable texts, which were not con- 
tained in its earlier copies, and being found deficient of 
many texts that were in those copies.^ 

5. We have c^tainiy Eusebius's testimony in this 
chapter, and in such a state as that it may be depend^ 
on, as being bona Me his testimony, really and iakiy 
exhibiting to us, what his view and judgment of Chris- 
tianity was, or — (the Christian is welcome to the alter- 
native {) 

• Sm Chapter 16. 
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6. And Eusebiu&'s testimony is valid to the fall effect 
for which we claim it, and that is, to the proof of what the 
origin of the Christian scriptures was, as it appeared to 

HIM. 

7. And the validity of his testimony cannot be im- 
peached in this particular instance, without overthrowing 
the authority of evidence altogether, opening the door to 
everlasting quibbling, turning history into romance, and 
making the admission of facts to depend on the caprice or 
prejudice of a party.* 

8. And if what Eusebius has delivered in this chapter, 
cannot be reconciled to what he may seem to have de- 
livered in other parts of his writings, it will be for those 
who refuse to receive his testimony, herCy to show how, or 
where he ever hath, or could have, delivered a contrary 
testimony more explicitly, intelligibly, and positively, than 
he has this. 

9. Nor can they claim from us, that we should respect 
his testimony in any other case, when they themselves 
refuse to respect it, where it stands in conflict with their 
own foregone conclusion. 

10. And if, what he may any where else have said, be 
found utterly irreconcileable with what he hath here 
delivered,. so as to convict him of being ah author who 
cared not what he said; the Christian again is welcome to 
the conclusion on which his own argument will drive 
him, i. c. the total destruction of all evidence that rests on 
the veracity of Eusebius. 

1 1 . And if Eusebius be not competent testimony to what 
Christianity was in his day, as it appeared to him ; we hold 
ourselves in readiness to receive and respect any other 
testunony of the same age, which those who shall bring 
it forward, shall be able to show to be superior to that of 
Eusebius. 

12. But the conflict itself, which this most important 
passage has excited in the learned world, has thoroughly 
winnowed it from all the chaff* of sophistication, and in 
the admissions of those who have contended most stre- 
imouriy against its pregriant consequences ; we possess the 
strongest species of evidence of which any historical doc- 
imient whatever, is capable. 

* In theae Corollaries, be it observed, we respect the wide distinction between 
bis testimony to muracles ; in which he speaks as a divine, from whom therefore 
tmdi is not to be too rigufly expected ; and his testimony as an historian, ir9m 
whom nothing bat troth is to be endured. ^ 
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13. The learned Basna^* has been at the i^ns of ex* 
amining with the most cntical accuracy, the curious teea* 
tise of Philo, on which our Eusebius builds his ailment, 
that the ancient sect of the Therapeutae were really 
Christians so many centuries before Christ, and were 
actually in possession of those very writings which have 
become our gospels and epistles. 

14. Gibbon, with that matchless power of sarcasm, 
which, in so little said, conveys so much intended, and 
which carries instruction and conviction to the mind, by 
making what t^ said, knock at the door to ask admission 
for what is not said,t significantly tells us that, " by prov- 
ing that this treatise of Philo was composed as early as 
the time of Augustus, Basnage has demonstrated, in spiU 
of Eusebius, and a crowd of modern Catholics, 4hat the 
Therapeut® were neither Christians nor monks. It still 
remains probable, (adds the historian), that they changed 
their name, preserved their manners, adopted some new 
articles of faith, and gradually became the fathers of the 
Egyptian Ascetics," — Decline and FaU of the Roman JSmpbre^ 
enap. 15, note. 

15. Under the overt sense of this important criticism, 
the sagacious historian protects his call on, our observance 
of the monstrous absurdity of a modern theolo^an at- 
tempting to demonstrate what primitive Christianity was, 
in spite of the only authority from which our knowledge 
of primitive Christianity can be derived, and challenging 
our surrender to his peculiar view of the subject, in pre- 
ference to the conclusions of a crowd of modern Catholics, 
who are certainly as likely to know, and as able to judge, 
as himself. 

16. Nor are we to overlook the palpable inference, that 
a demonstration that this treatise of Philo was written as 
early as the time of Augustus ; so far from demonstrating 
the conclusion which the demonstrator aims to establish, 
demonstrates all the premises and grounds of the very 
opposite conclusion. 

* Basnage, Histoire des Juifi. 1. 2, c. 20, et ieq. 

t Could any jibe be keener than his remaric on the conveaieDoe of the timtt fixed 
on by divine providence, Ibr the introdoctioD of Chnstianity ; when the fnmuk pla- 
losopben, and the Pagans senerally, wer^ become quite mdifferent to the old fonns 
of idolatiy : — " Some deities of a more recent and fiuhionable cast, might eooB 
have occupied the deserted temples of Jupiter and Apollo, if in the decisive nio- 
meot, the wisdom of providence had not Interposed a genuine revelation.**^— 41%ap. 
15. How honest must the Pagan priests have been, to have owned that their wf^ 
dations weie not gemune I 
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17. The apdogy for this dilemma, so sarc^etsticaUy sug- 
gested by Gibbon, that " it is probable that these Thera- 
peutse changed their name," conveys the real truth of the 
matter, in the equally suggested probability, that their 
name was changed for them. Jt was not they who embraced 
Christianity, but Christianity that embraced them. 

18. We know that those most s^dmired compositions of 
Shakspeare and Otway, the "Hamlet" and "Venice 
Preserved," as now presented to the public, are but little 
like the first draughts of them, as they fell from the pen of 
those great authors ; yet no one doubts their proper 
ojrigination, nor thinks of ascribing the merit of them to 
any other than those authcH's, though they be re-edited 
with thousands of various readings, and we are now 
content to recoenise as the best copies, the " Hamlet" 
according to MaJone or Garrick, and the "Venice Pre- 
served" according to Colley Cibber. 

19. Considering the remote antiquity in which all 
evidence on the subject must necessarily be obscured. So 
positive and distinct an avowal as this, of the very highest 
authority that could possibly be, or be pretended, that the 
gospels and epistles of the New Testament, constituted 
the sacred writings of the ancient sect of the TherapeutcB, 
before the era which modem Christians have unluckily 
assigned as that of the birth of Christ ; supported as that 
avowal is, by internal evidence and demonstrations of 
those scriptures themselves, even in the state in which 
they have come down to us, and explaining and ^ccount- 

, ing as that avowal does, for« all the circumstances and 
phenomena that have attended those scriptures, which 
no other hypotheilis can explain or account for, without 
calling in the desperate madness of supposing the ope- 
ration of svipematural causes : — ^we hold ourselves to 
have presented a demonstration of certainty,- than which 
history hath nothing more certain — ^that the writings con- 
tained in the New Testament, are hereby clearly traced 
up to the Therapeutan monks hefort the Augustan age ; 
and that no ancient, or equally ancient work, was ever by 
more satisfactory evidence, shown to have been the com- 
position of the author to whom it has been ascribed, than 
tiiat by which the writings of the New Testament are 
proved to have been the works of those monks. 

20. To be sure they have been re-edited ff om time to 
time, and aU convenient alterations and substitutions 
made upon them, " to accommodate them to the faUh of the 
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orthodox.^^* Some entire scenes of the drama have been 
rejected, and some suggested emendations of early critics 
have been adopted into the text; the names of Pontius 
Pilate, Herod, Archelaus, Caiaphas, &c. picked out of 
Josephus's and other histories, have been substituted in 
the place of the original dramatis persona : and since it 
has been found expedient to conceal the plagiarism, to 
pretend a later date, and a wholly different origination, 
texts have been introduced, directly impugning the known 
sentiments and opinions of the original authors : by an 
exquisite shuffle of ecclesiastical management, what was 
really the originatidn of Christianity, has been represented 
as a corruption of it. The epocha and reign of monkish 
influence and monkish principles, hap been wilfully mis- 
dated ; those who are knowuj and demonstrated by the 
clearest evidence. of independent history, to have existed 
for ages before the Christian era, are represented to have 
sprung up, in the second, third, or fourth century of that 
era ; and in spite of the still remaining awkwardness and 
hideousness of the dilemma, that so pure and holy a 
religion, should come so soon to have been so universally 
misunderstood; the monks who originated, are branded 
as the monks who corrupted ; the makers for the marrers : 
and it has remained for Protestant illumination, after 
sixteen hundred years of dark ages, to discover evidehce 
that escaped the observance of the very authorities from 
which it is derived, and to show us divine inspiration, and 
more than human means for the exaltation and improve- 
ment of the human character, in the hands of monks and 
solitaires, eremites and friars. 

^1.- We have here the clearest and most complete 
solution of the difficulty that seems to have so much per- 
plexed the faith of the Unitarian Christian, Evanson, in 
his Dissonance of the Four Gospek ;\ namely — that though 

* See Manifesto of the Christian Evidence Society. ^ 

t This very ingenioas and interesting work, as pabUshed by one who was a 
preacher in the I^itarian connection, and who profissses himself to be a disci|^ 
of Jesus Christ, is another, added to the nmny instances we meet with, of the 
correct and even powerful acting of the mind, in most able criticism, in deep r^ 
search, and shrewd discernment, while yet labouring under an insanity, vnth 
respect to some particular modifications of thought, so ^re^ious as to betray itself 
even to the observance of a child. Mr. Evanson reject^ Ibe gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and John, and very many parts of St Luke ; he rejected the Epistlee 
to the Romans, to the Epfaesians, to the Philippians, to Titus, and the Hebrews, 
the two Epistles of Peter, the three of John, and the Revelations ; each of which 
he convicts of evident interpolation, and strong marks of forgery ; yet, he 
believed in the resurrection of Christ, and " m all the obvious and - simple, 
but important frttiAff, of the new covenant of the gospel," — ^Page 289, (the last) 
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they are to be received as the compoeitioii of Jews, cotem- 
poraries, and even witnesses of /the scenes and actions 
they describe ; those compositions do nevertheless betray 
BO great a degree of iterance of the geography, statistics, 
and circumstances of Judea at the time supposed, as to 
put it beyond all question, that the i^rriters were neither 
'witnesses nor cotemporaries — ^neither Jews, nor at any 
time inhabitants of Judea. This, the learned Dr. Bret- 
schneider* has demonstrated with respect tp St. John in 
partictdar^ most convincingly, in his admirable work, 
modestly entitled, Probabilia de EvangeKi Johannis indole et 
arigine ; in which he points out such mistakes and errors 
of the geography, chronology, history, and statistics of 
Judea, as no person who had ever resided in that country, 
or had been by birth a Jew, could possibly have com- 
mitted. 

22. The Therapeutee, we see, though not Jews, nor 
inhabitants of Palestine, were, sa^s Eusebius, ^4t is likely, 
descended from Hebrews j and therefore were wont to observe 
very many of the customs of the ancients, after a more 
Jewish, fashion." Now, as those cwtoms of the ancients 
Gould have been none other than ancient Pagan customs, 
their hereditary respect for every thing Jewish, accounts 
for thdr observing those andent customs " after a more 
Jewish foMony^^ and for the Jewish complexion which the 
fincient Oriental or Grecian mythology would be made to 
wear, after passing through their hands. 

23. This account of the matter is the mcHre confirmed, 
from the entirely incidental and undesigned character of 
the admission, as it appears in Eusebius, who lets it fall, 
without the least observance of the argument with which 
it teems, and without any intention of subserving the uses 
that that argument will supi^iy ; and still further, by the 
known character of the Jews themselves, who have in- 
troduced the stories of the Pagan heroes, disguised in a 
Jewish garb, into their Old Testament, turning Ipthigenia 
into Jeptha's daughter, Hercules into Sampson,. Deucalion 
mto Noah, and ^on on the dolphin's back, into Jonah in 
ttie whale's belly ; &c. &c. 

%4. " The extensive commerce of Alexandria, (says 

* BretBchneider'8 work has beefe amwered, bat very ridiculously, by the learned 
fRofesBor Stein, of Brandeobai|^, in a work entitled, Authentia Evangelu 
Johannis Vmdieata^ in which Stein throws himself on the unanswerable aiga- 
meot, of having felt tluit gospel so partknlarly comfortable to his soul ; as a proof 
ofiligeiiiuiieiieH. 
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Gibbon,) and its proximity to Palestine, gave an easy 
entrance to the new religion. It was, at first,^ embraced 
by great numbers of the Therapeut», or Essenians, of the 
lake Mareotis, a Jewish sect which had abated much of 
its reverence for the Mosaic ceremonies. The austere 
life of the Essenians, their feasts and excommunications, 
the community of ^oods, their love of celibacy, their zeal 
for martyrdom', and the warmth, though not the purity of 
their faith, already offered a very lively image of the 
primitive discipline. It was in the school of Alexandria, 
that the Christian theology appears to have assumed a 
regular and scientifical form ; and when Hadrian visited 
Egypt, hfe found a church composed of Jews and Greeks, 
sufficiently important to attract the notice of that inqm- 
sitive prince." — G%6on, chap. 15. 

The progress of Christianity was for a long time con- 
fined within the limits of this single city (of Alexandria) ; 
and so slow was the progress of this religion, that not- 
withstanding the rhetori^ flourishes and hyperbolical 
exaggerations 6f the Fathers, *^ we are possessed of an 
authentic record, which attests the state of religion in 
the first and most populous city of the then known world. 
In Rome — about the middle of the third century, and after 
a peace of thirty-eight years ; the clergy consisted but of 
one bishop, fortv-six presbyters, fourteen deacons, forty4wo 
acobfthesj and njhf readers, exorcists and porters. T^e 
may venture, (concludes the great historian) to estimate 
the Christians at Rome, at about jifty thowandy when the 
total number of inhabitants cannot be taken at less than 
a million ; and of the whole Romaii Empire, the most 
fayoural^le calculation that can be deduced frcmi &e 
examples of Antioch and of Rome, will not permit us to 
imagine that more than a twentieth part of the subjects of 
"the Empire had enlisted themselves under the banner of 
the cross, before the important conversion of the Emperor 
Constantino. " — Ibid. 

25. It should never be forgotten, that miraculously 
rapid as we are sometimes told the propagation of the 
gospel was, it was first preached in En^and by Austin, 
the monk, under commission from Pope Gregory, towards 
the end of the seventh century. So that the good news of 
salvation, in Ravelling from the supposed scene of action 

* Yes, mt fint ! at fint ! Before the disciples were cmlled Christiaiit mt Aotiock 
— 4>efore the name of Jetua of JVagareth had been heard of at Jeniaai«iii. 
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to tbis favouirecl oouatry, ifiay. be. calculated as having 
posted at the rate of almost an inch in a fortnight. 

26. This hoVever, wheji compared with thp rate at which 
the evidence of any beneficial efiects of th^ religion upon 
the morals of its professors hath, advanced, may be ad- 
mitted to be surprising velocity j for certain it is, that not 
the most distant hearsay of such effects, had reached the 
Court of King^s Bench, Westminster, so late as the 7th sof 
February, 1828. . , 

27. Here then have we, in the dties of Egypt, and in 
the deserts ^f.Thebais, the whole already established 
system of ecclesiastical polity, its^hierarchy of bishops, 
its subordinate derffy^ the sel&ame sacred scriptures, the 
selfsame allegorical method of interpreting thpse scrip* 
turesj'^so convenient to admit Qf the evasion ,or amend- 
ment ^rom time to time, of any defects that criticism might 
discover .in them ; the saiide doctrines, rites, ceremomes, 
festivals, discipline,, psalms, repeated iii alternate verses 
by the minister and the congi^e^tion, epistles and gospels 
—in a word, the every-thingy and every iota of ChristianitVi 
previously existing »<rom time immemorial, and . certainly 
known to have beeji in existence, and as such, recorded 
and detailed by an historian of unquestioned veracity, 
living and writing at least fifty years before the earliest 
date that Christian historians have assigned to any Chris- 
tie dj^cument whatever. ^ 

28. jpere we see through the thin veil that would hide 
the tnith frcto om^ eyes, m the admissions that Christians 
have been constrained to make, that the.Ther^qpeutm were 
certainly the first converts, to the faith of Christ ; and that 
the many circumstances of doctrine and discipline, that 
they had in common with the Christians, had previously 
prepared and pr%dispmd tbeip to receive the gospel., 
We find, that the faith of Christ actually onginatea with 
them,, that they were in, previous possession, and that 
those who, by a chronologic^ error,' "or wilful misrepre-, 
sentation, are called the first Christians, were not the 
converters of the TJierapeutjae, but were themselves their 
converts., ; 

^9. This accounts for a phenomenon that every where 
meets us, and which were otherwise 'uttei:ly unaccount- 
able ; that the religioijL of one who had expressly ad- 
monished his disciples, that his kingdom, was not of this 
world, and which: purports t6 have been first preached by 
imambitious and illitertite fishermen, should in the very 
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first and earliest documents of it that can be proctnced, 
present us with all the full ripe arrogance of an already 
established hierarchy; bishops disputing for their pre- 
rogatives, and throne-enseated prelates demandihg^ atid 
receiving more than the honours of temporal sovereignty, 
from their cringing vassals, and denouncing worse than 
inflictions of temporal punishment against the heretics 
who should presume to resist, their decrees, or dispute 
their authority. 

30. We find the episcopal form of government, even 
before the end of the first century, fully established ; and 
if not the very Galilean fishermen themselves, at least 
those who ^re called the apostoUc fatherly arid who are 
supposed ta have received their authority and doctrine 
immediately from them, established in all the- pride, pomp, 
and magnificence of sovereign pontiflb, at^d lords of the 
lives and fortunes,* as well as of the faith of their flocka ; 
and every. where inculcating, as the first axiom of afl 
morality and virtue, that there was .no sin so great, as that 
of resistance to th^ authority of a bishop. 

31 . " Since the time of Tertullian and Irenceus, it ha« 
been a fact, as well as a ma:xim, Milla ecctesia sine episeopo 
— ^no church without a bishop."— (Jtiiofi. 

S2. We find Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, even while 
the Apostles, or John, at least, is supposed to have be^ 
living, venturing to stake his soul for theirs, and himself 
the expiatory oflering,^ for those who should duly obey their 
bisliop ; and, 

33. Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria the very seat and 
centre of the Therapeutan doctrine, iii his epistles to 
Novatius, maintains that schismatics^ or those who should 
venture to follow any opinions unsanctioned by iht 
bishop, were "renegadoes> apostates, malignapts, pa^ 
ricides, anti-christs, blasphemers, the devil's priests, 
villainous, and perfidious, were without hope, had no right 
to the promises, could not be saved, were, no more Chris- 
tians than the devil, could not go to heaven, the hottest 
part of hell their portion, their preaching poiisopouS) 
their baptism pestiferous, their persons accursed, Ac' 

* St Peter pnt Ananias and Sapphire to deaths for not nvum him att tht 
money be wanted.— Acta .v. St Pan! oidei^ the Corinthian " to be deUvoed m' 
Satan for the dettmction of his flesh, for having overlooked the ralea of thS 
Tharapentan collece, in a Ipre afiair."— -1 Corinth, r. The power of tiie ofaw^ 
ooold never have been more foHy eitabliibed than when lueh outnceoiM hm^M 
was above aU responsibility. 
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&c., and much more, to the same heav^y-tempered 
purport."* 

34. Such a st^te of thin^B, such sentiments and lan- 
guage, and, the like thereof, invariably found as it is in 
file very earliest documents of Christianity that can be 
adduced, and attested by the corroboration of independent 
historical evidence, is utterly incongruous, whoUy irre- 
ooncileable and out of keeping with any possibility of the 
existence of the circumstances under which the Christian 
revelation is generally supposed to have made its appear- 
ance on earth. 

35. But it is in perfect probability and in entire coin* 
cidence with all the circumstances discovered to us by 
this wonderful passage of Eusebius, from whom we learn 
that the Evangelist, St. Mark, was beUeved to have been 
the first who extended his travels into Egypt, and became 
the founder of this same Therapeutan church, in the city of 
Alexandria^ by preaching in the first instance to them, the 
goi^^l which has come down to us under his name.f 

36. Even the necessary decency of supposing that at 
least one of the Evangelists should have written a gospel 
in the lan^age of his own country, has been riven up, 
with the pitiful apology, that the invincible unbelief of the 
Hebrew nation, rendered the j^ospel which St. Matthew 
may be supposed to have written m Hebrew, not worth pre- 
serving. So that no gospel, in the language of the country 

* Quoted in the Principles of the Cyprianic Age, p. 19. A very rare and 
cwioofl woik (by J. Sw that k, John 8a|^, a Scottiih biihop, 1695,) pronryed m 
Siott CoUese libnry, from Wtjt&Bce lent to my nse, by the Ilev. Dr. Gaikin, 8eci%o 



f Bnt what if Aark himself, as well as his cpileagaes, were really no Jews at all, 
b«t tiative Egyptians, and bishops of this pre^xistent Therapeatan church ; the 
iMTovds of Eoaetensina^ present a difierent s^mo to the eye of faith* i^ adnait of 
no othor rational underatanding. 

Terw da ft(xqxov nqonov {padtv %ni Ttif aiyvnxo (fruTiafittoy to ivayyeltor o d^i xat 

t wuav Tn dP af^ nw avro9i TOTftarnmorrmv nX^^vs avi^wp t« mic yvra%7tmf» %h nquntif 
mttifiojLtjs tfwtarri Si aaxtfitmq tpiXoooiparariig %• xai atpoSqcrefnig^ mi mcu y^cf^i^ 
avf" aittocfou rag iiaxi^i^gy xat Ta$ jawtjXttawig.ra rt avfinoaia xai raaav rtpf aXXifv 
-m |A« ifyct^i)^ toTftXwpa^* e. *< But ihi$ Marky they say, first betook Atm- 
mff ifav JBgyptj and preached the goMpeU that which he aho wtote^ and 
fir^ establish^ the ckurthea of JBtlexandria ; aiid euch a muitUu^i both 
0f ntdi and toomen., were OBsembled upon his first attempt, on account of 
k^^innre' philosopHcal and severe ascetieisniy that PhUo held it worthy to 
cmmtiSf' to wtiiNing m aee^wntt of their exereites and assembMes, theit 
mei9^» umd their whole diadpSne 4ff life.'' Snch is the whole of OielMt 
du^to of the second book of Ensebins's Ecclesiastieal History, discovering to va* 
Ae DOW demonstrated and indi^atable fact, that monkery or ascetkism, was iSb/b 
mk 'iSiS ^aHiest'type of Christianity ; that its first preachers were monks ; and 
tli«t«*t90ly liie doatriste, h«t ifcat the goiqieli wbocli contain them, w«re ahe«i(f 
extant in the world, many years before the epocha aaiigned to the birth of Christ 

9 
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in which its stupendous events are said to hiare happened, 
can be shown to have been ever in existence. 

We should naturally think, that any thing rather than an 
account of events that had really happened^ must have 
been intended by English authors, who chose to write the 
history of England, in any other language than English. 
But the conduct of the Evangelists is still more unaccount- 
able, in that they must have gone so much out of their 
way, to deprive thMr countrymen of the knowledge of 
salvation, to write in a language, that ^tis certain they 
could never have understood themselves, without divine 
inspiration. Are we to supp6fee that persons of theii* mean 
and humble rank, in the most barbarotis province of the 
Roman Empire, were better educated than persons of the 
same calling at this day in any country in Christendoto, 
and that the fishermen of the Galilean lake, could handle 
the pen of the ready writer, in an age, ages before the age, 
in which, as yet, even prelates, priests, and princes, were 
marksmen, and comprehended their whole extent of liteMr 
ture, in the sign of the X. 



CHAPTER XL 

cbRROBORATIO^S OF THE kviDEI^CE ARISING pkoM TH£ | 
ADMISSIONS OP EUSEBIUS, IN THE NEW TESTAMENT: 
ITSELF. ' 

In order to enable the reader to see and £4)ply the foree 
of these admissions and their corollaries, and for tte 
innumerable necessities of reference throughout ttiis 
DiEGEsis, I have presented him with the best accpunt of 
the times and places usually feissigned as those of the fi»t 
publication of the several books of the New I'estameixt, 
on the very lii^hest authority that Christifims themselves 
can affect to refer to on this subject, which he will fiadin 
the chapter of Tables. 

1. Upon referring to this, it will be seen, that the higiv 
^ authorities admit, that all of the epistles were writUaa 
gome considerable time before any of the four ^ospetl. 
and as a necessary consequence it follows, that they ini 
have been written at a still more .^oensiderable length 
thne,* before any one of those gospels oould have come ^ 
g^jieral use and notoriety. 

u 2. Kor must we forget, that from the very nature 
ejHstolary writing, the informiation contained in le 
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that would necesdarily be put in the channel of conveyance 
to the persons to whom they were addressed, immediately 
upon being written, must as necessarily outrun the slow 
gradual and uncertain arrival of information conveyed in 
general treatises, which were no more one^man's business 
than another's, and which might remain unknown to the 
majority of Christians, even on the very site of their most 
extended publication. 

3. Add too, the equally essential calculation of the effect 
of distance of places, in those remote ages, when our arts 
and means of conveyance were utterly unknown, which 
would necessarily render a published narration of events 
that had occurred in a distant province, of infinitely 
tardier authentication, than any epistles sent by hand, as 
those of the New Testament purport to be, and only pass- 
ing to and fiom the comparatively neighbouring cities of 
Corinth, Ephesus, and Thessalonica. 

4. ypon the admitted fact, that the most important of 
these epistles, (say, that to the Galatians) was written 
eleven or twelve years before the earliest date of any one 
of our gospels, we may fairly put in challenge, that thatj 
or any other of the epistles, must have been received, 
read, and known, even many years, before the credit of 
the gospels was established. * 

6. These admissions seem to have been yielded, with 
however ill a grace, by theologians, on account of the 
manifestly greater difficulties, that would attend the ad- 
mission of the opposite hypothesis ; to wit, that, of the 
prior existence sini prevalence of the gospels ; which would 
palpably throw the laiiguage and style of these epistles in 
reference to those gospels, sheer out of the latitude of all 
possibility of being received as the compositions of the 
eotemporaries of the Evangelists. 

6. Nor is there more than one single passage in the 
Whrfe of these epistles, that so much as appears to con- 
ffiet with this arrangement ; and as that is a verbal coinci- 
dence merely, it can hardly be held sufficient to over- 
throw the universal- consent supported by the manifest 
6^166 and character of every other chapter and verse of 
those epistles. 

That passage ia 1 Cor. xi. 24, 25, referring to the insti- 
tution of the sacrament, in which the Apostle says, '.' / 
have recewed of the Lord thcU which also I delivered unto you^ 
ihat the Lord J^us^ the same night in which he was betrayed^ 
toak breadi^ and whenhe had given ihatiks^ he brake it^ and saidy 
Takej eat^ this is my body^ which is broken for you : this do in 
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remembrance of me. Afier the scMie maimer aboy he tO0k Uie 
e%^j when he had supped, saying, This cvp is the JWto TesUir 
meni in my blood : Uds do, as oft as ye drink it, in remem- 
brance of me. 

This passage, indeed, has the appearance of being a 
direct quotation from the text of Ltdce's gospel, xxii. 
verses 19, 20. ^^ And he took bread, and gave thanks, and 
brake it, and ga/oe unto them, saying. This is my body, which i$ 
gieen for you : this do in rememhranee, of me. tdkewise also the 
cup, cfter supper, saying. This cup is the Jfew TesiamMU in my 
blood, which is ^dfor you," 

If there were no relieving alternative, but that the 
former of these passages must be acknowledged to be 
a quotation from the liatter, as certainly no work could be 
quoted before it existed ; the arrangetoent, which it will 
be seen by Dr. Lardner's table, makes the Epistle to have 
been written at least six years before the Gtospel, is eon^ 
yicted of anachronism ; and as far as this evidence is con- 
cerned, divines are thrown again upon the stakes of aQ 
the difficulties that attend the hypothesis they have be«i 
at such pains to eVade, 

1. But the evidently mystical sense of the words them- 
selves. 

2. The distinct declaration of the apostle in this place, 
that he had received what he delivered ^wm the Lard ; 

3. And in other places (Gal. i. H), that " the gospel whiek 
he preached was not after man ; for he neUher received it of mm^ 
i^Aer was he taught it, bui by ^e revelation of Jesus Christ ; 

4. The most striking resemblance and coincidence of 
these words with the formularies and ritual of tiie Ps^gan 
mysteries of Eleusis ; 

5. And the admission in the preface of Luke's Gospel, 
that his work was only a compilation of previously existing 
documents, and derived in common with the works whi^ 
many hp^d taken in hand before him to copy from tfee 
DiEGEsis,^^ or original narration preserved in the sacred 
archives of the church : 

These are arguments entirely sufficient to relieve the 
dilemma, and to leave it rather probable that Luke took his 

* The jfint verse of St Luke's Gospel, if Gospi^-reftdera could l>iiC see what 
was midei^ their nose, would prevent their ever more pi^etending that die 6ospeb 
were original compositions. **Fora8mueh as many had taken in hafkd io §ei 
the DiiiQKaiB in order" which was the original fiom which the Apociyphal 
Gospels were taken, and afterwarfi, the improved versions ascribed to Mattliew» 
Mark, and Li|ke, which obtained final approbation, and so caosed not pnlv the 
previous vernona, bat the Dixqksis itself, from whkth they were aU takeil, to be 
jaidasidek 
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account from the same document which the apostle had pre- 
viously quoted, or even from the text of the apostle himself. 
Thus, no exception from the general rule remains ; and 
we must admit, with all its consequences, the prior exist- 
enice of these epistolary writings, detailing, as they do^ the 
'history of communities of Christians, and fully established 
churehes in Rome, Corinth, Galatia, Ephesus, Philippi, 
Colosse, and Thessalonica, ^^rooUd and growided in th$ 
faith,''—'' beloved of God,''— '' catted of Christ Jesus,"— '' in 
every thing enriched, in all utterance- and all hnmUdge,"-^ 
" coming behind in no good gift" and having, as the apostle, 
in the case of the Galatian church, emphatically declares, 
so certainly received the only true and authentic Gospel, 
that "if even ike apostle himself or an angel from hetxven^ 
should preach any other gospel than tiiat which they had received, 
LET HIM BE ACCURSED." Gal. i. 6. — See Syntagma of the 
Evidences, p. 75. 

6. Here we find the Gwpel already so fully cstablidied, 
that there was a sense in which it could be said that it had 
been preached unto every creature under heaven (Colos. i. 23)^ 
before the date assigned to any one of the gospels that have 
come down to us, befote .any one of the disciples had suf- 
fered martyrdom, before any one of them could have com- 
pleted his commission. -Here we find a spiritual dynasty 
established, exercising the most tremendous authority ever 
grasped by man, not merely over the lives and fortunes, 
misids and persons, but over the supposed eternal desti'i* 
nies of its enslaved and degraded vassals, and confinhed 
by so strong an influence over all their powers of resistanoe, 
that, its haughty possessor could bear them witness that thsy 
were ready to pluck their eyes out, and give them to him. Here 
we find churches already ,perfec5y organized "to their 
power," yea (and the Apostlfe boaste), beyond their power, 
conMbuting to the pomp and splendour of th^r minis^ers^ 
and beseediing them, with much enfregtyi, to take their mo- 
ney from them.* {2 Cor. yiii. 4). 

7. Here we find the distinct orders of bishops and deacons 
dready reigning in the plenitude of their distinctive autho^ 

(nties ; and the bishops, forsooth, the proudest of the proud, 
idready of such long prescription in their seat of power, 
as often to have abused that power,, and to need admoni- 
tions ^^ not to be self^wUled, not to be given to vine, no strihtn, 



^ And wliat goes with ^ stoiy of the Apostleg, meeting wHh meh ill i 
ai to have to lay down thei^ lives for their testiroony ? It is not only n&t'true, 
but not cooceiTable to bo tme i it ont-herod's Herod, and oal*tief tlie conilMeii^ 
^romanceitat^ 9* 
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and not given io fiUhy /ucrc," (Tit. i. 7,) as some of that 
right-reverend order must have been proved to be, ere 
such admonitions could have been called for ; yet called 
for, they were, and necessary they had become, as the 
reader will see by the table, some eight or ten years before 
the date assigned to the writing of me four Gospels. 

" The Essenians, of whom Philo has written the history, 
were confessedly Pythagcmans, and I think we may see 
some traces of these people among the Druids. They ex- 
isted before Christianity, and lived in buildings called 
monasteria or monasteries, and were called Koinobioi* 
or Coenobites. They were of three kinds, some never mar- 
ried, others of them did. They are most highly ^;>oken of 
by all the authors of antiquity who have named them." — 
The Celtic Druids, by Godfrey IBggins, J&fl.f a. d. 1827, p. 125. 

Were there any degree of difficulty in accounting for 
such a scheme of tyrannous aggrandisement, and of ob- 
taining imbounded power and influence over the subju- 
goted, reason of mankind, philosophy, that forbids all sup- 
position of supernatural agency, would acknowledge that 
difficulty ^ but to imagine any, in accounting fop the rise 
and progress of Christianity, we must, by a ledt)orious effi>rt 
of imagination, imagine nature to be the very reverse in 
every thing from what we experience it to be ; we mart 
suppose a man to be at a loss to find his own head ; we 
must suppose Infinite Wisdom teaching trickery to a thief, 
and the orchestra of the spheres supplying resin for a 
fiddlestick-— introdudng Qur.Gk)d not to extricate the mys- 
tery of the 8cei», but to sweep the stage, and grease iht 
fmlleyB. • 

. - o » 

CHAPTER XIL 

REF^EENCBS TO THE MONKISH OR THBRAPEUTAN DOeTUlCSS, 
TO BE TRAGSn IN THE NEW TESTAMENT.' 

I. ^^ Blessed are the poor in spirity for thdr^s is the kingdom of 
Attwen.''— Matt. v. 3. 

This, the first principle put into the mouth of the Gali* 
lean Thaumaturge, was also the first principle of the 

• Kotvo^iot — Ihring in commoft. Acts ir. 12. Hv avroi^ aTtarra xoiwa — ^*0kfey 
had <til things ih eammon.** • 

'} Mr. Higgim't tesdmony is the more valuable, as it is that of a untaea 
9Mum to the concUisioiis to which he maivhals as the way. His tpleiidid wDik» 
iMlRietiTe and interesting as it is in the highest degree, though saperflnomdfy arthcH 
doXthaedeUghtfoUy beguiled the tedioiii of many of my prispn-^un ' 
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TherapeuteB, and as ouch had been kxiowa and taught for 
ages l^fore the time aeeigu^d to the first publication pf 
the Gospel. 

It is to be found in the previously existing writings of 
Menander, in the sentence ^»« rQuiCory oi ntvtf^tg tw ^««iw- 
We (mgfU to consider the poor as especially belonging to the 
gods ; and in the ancient Latin adage, ' " BoncB mentis 
soror paupertas" — Poverty is the sister of a good mind. ' It 
is observable, that this Menander the. comedian, is not 
only quoted by name, by the first of the Fathers (not 
apostolical), Justin ]V)[artyr, in his t^logy to the Emperor 
Adrian, as one oftheautihorities with whom the Christians 
held so many sentiments in common, buit is again plagir 
arised into the text of 1 Cor. xv. 33^ — «J>^»«^vatv ti^ti xqv^^* 
•uiiiai x«wi— '" Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners." 

2. ^^ And the disciples pame and said unio Am, Why speakest 
Ihou ysUo them in parables.9 He answered and said unto them^ 
Becamse it is given unto you to know the mysteries cf the kingdom 
cf hewen^ btA to them iiisnot gipen.^^ — ^Matt. xiii. 10. " Unio 
you it is given to know the mystery of tihS Jdr^dom cf CkH^ bt^ 
uiUo them that are uithlbut^ all these Aings are done in parahUs ; 
Aat seeing, they may see and not pereeise, and hearing , they may 
kuar and md i^erstand.^^ — ^Mark iv. 11. 

Surely, here, and in the innumerable passages to the 
flume effe<5t, the principle of deceiving the vulgar is held 
finrth in its most disgusting deformity. Here the double 
OBd mystical-sense system, as adopted by the Therapeute, 
is put in full exemplification. i 

3. '^ dnd there be eunuchs^ uhich heme made themselves eunuchs 
for the kingdom of hea/ven*s sake. He th(d is ahle to receive it, 
kt him receive it."— Matt. xix. 12. 

Let the reader only ask himself the obvious questicms, 
wlu^^e^muchs eoidd they be ? Certainly, not followers of 
thekw of Moses,' which held a personal defect, however 
involuntarily, incurred, as disqualifying the unfortunate 
from ever entering into the oon^i^ation of the Lord, 
J^at.xxiii. 1. Nor was a future state of rewards ever 
yropoiiinded to the selfishness or ambition of the children 
<|fl«rael. 

4. John the Baptist is described as a Monk^ residing in 
llie wilderness, practising all the austerities of the conlem- 
Mfffirr Kfe, neither eating nor drinking in observance pf the 
9ma»an& of nature ; "his food was locusts and wild-honev :" 
ibd not only a monk, but a father confessor, since "all 
file land of Judfia^ and they of Jerusalem, were all ba- 
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tized of him, confBmng their sins. ^^ Here, then, is.certafady 
an Ascetic — ^in the strictest circumstances of description, 
a Monkish confessor — the admitted forerunner of Christ, of 
whom he is represented as saying, that " Moses and the 
prophets were until John the Baptist, but since then the 
kingdom of Gk)d* was preached." The great absurdity, 
however, of representing the sinless Jesus as receiving 
baptism of John for the remission of his sins, would have 
been evaded, had the compilers of o\ir Gospels stuck to 
the text of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or thet 
of these Hebfew-desoended Therapeuts, which Leasing 
and Niefmeyerf have so convincingly shown to have been 
the original from which their legends are copied, and from 
which it appears that Jesus actually refused to be bap- 
tized, saying, " What sin have I committed, that I should 
be baptized by him ?" And how could that horrible spe* 
cies of self-martyrdom, the greatest evidence of sincerity 
in the faith that could be imagined, have been practteed 
^^for the kingdom ofheaten^s sdkt^^^ if the kingdom of heaven 
had not been propounded to the faith of these visionaries 
as tKe reward of such a sacrifice, sufficiently long before, 
and sufficiently notoriously, to be quoted thus ^s an his- 
torical example, by the speaker in the text of Mtktthew ? 

It is evident that Origen, the most distinguished aiui 
learned of all the Christian Fathers, must have read 
Christ's recommendation of this suicidal act in its very 
strongest sense, or have found it in some earlier copies m 
the Gospel than have come down to us, urffed in stronger 
terms, or his excellent understanding woiud never have 
fallen imder the horrors of a belief that it was necesisary to 
imitate the example thus commended, and to prepare himt- 
self for singing in heaven, by spmling his voice for prevJh- 
ing upon earth. 

5. But Matt, xviii. 15, betrays, in the most indiq^utaUe 
evidence, the previous existence and established discij^ne 
of a Christian church, such as that of the Therapettto ift 
described to have been, from any hngth of iiine antericnr to 
the Christian era. 

^' Moreover^ if thy brother shaU trespass against tAee, jo 
and teU him his fault between thee and him alone : if he shalt 
hear thu, thou hast gained thy brother : 16 Bt^ if he wUl not 
hear ihee^ then tcJu urith thee one or two more^ that in ike 

♦ This phntse, the kingdom of God, and all its wynonjmm, was ^,_, 
characteristic of the monkish fraternity of Egypt — ^the djmasty of prieiti, as 
Inount to that of kings.' 

t Quoted in MaiAHi Michac li i , and bewalUr ii*b Piatftii^ 
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numth of two ^ thru ivdne^sef, every word may be titaUidud^' 
IT .And if he shall neglect to hear them^ teU it vmto The 
Church : but if he. neglect to hear The Chue€H| let km 
be unto thee an heathm man and a puWean, 18 Verily^ Jeay 
vnto you, Whateoever ye shall bind on earthy shall be boimd in 
Aeaven," &a &c. • ^ 

If this does not involve all that the unwary admissions 
of EusebiuB and Ejnphanius would lead us to, even the 
previous existence of the whole Christian dynasty in all 
'its corruption, or in all its purity, Hmg anterior to any time 
when «uch language could have been used, or the Qospel 
which contained*Buch language could have been written ; 
if it betray not its de^^n to subserve the purposes of eccle- 
siastical usurpation ; if it savour not of popery in the 
rankest tank that ever pope himself was popish ; there 
is no skill in criticism to discover any truth below the 
stu-face of expression — no wrong in any wrong that can 
be put off as right — ^no Rome in Italy — no day-light in the 
sun-shine. 

6. ^^ Remember the words of the Lord Jesus^ how he saidj B is 
more blessed to gise than to ree€ire."-^Acts xx. 35. 

No such words as these are contained in either of our 
four Gospels ; they must, therefore have been contaiiied 
in some gospel which previously existed, which was known 
and establi^ed in the esteem of the persons who were 
thus reminded of it, and which therefore ought not to have 
been rejected. 

"It is, I think,^ says Lardner, (vol 1, p. 71, 4to. edit.) 
** a jiist observation ot Dr. Prideaux, that almost all that 
is peculiar in this sect, is condemned by Christ and his 
apostles." 

But from this admission follows, at any rate, the cer- 
tainty of the previous notoriety of this sect, and of those 
tenets which were pecidiwp to it. 

And if, excepting the '^ almost aU that was peeuKar to this 
$ectj^^ whidi Christ and his apostles condemned, there yet 
remained somdhing which was peculiar to this sect, which 
they adopted, what other conclusion can follow, than that 
the Christian tenets were but a reformation upon the pre- 
existent Essenian principles, and had no claim of them- 
selves to a character of originality ? We say, in like 
manner, at this day, that our Protestant church condemns 
ph0st all that is peculiar to the church of Rome, while in 
that condemnation itself is involved an admission of its 
prior existence, and of its common origin. There can be 
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no conceivable reason why the peculiar tenets of a parti- 
cular sect should be singled out for particular condemna- 
tion, unless the condemners stood in some more imme- 
diate relation, or knew something more particulariy of the 
tenets so condemned^ than of any other oondemnaUe 
tenets. , * 

The force of so particular a condemnation of ahnast dU 
that iBos peculiar^ involves as particular an approbation tod 
sanction of whatever it was that was not mcluded in so 
particular a condemnation. 

Not to object, that, in ordinary fairness, the gauging of 
the Essenian tenets so as to determine tokichy and haw numy 
of them, amounted to ahnost all, should hardly be trusted to 
Ihe fidelity of those who have the strongest interest in dis- 
paraging and under-rating those tenets. 

A^in, the conjoining Christ and his Apostles as concurring 
in the condemnation of almost all that was peculiar to this 
sect, is assuming a concurrence unsupported by eiddence, 
and inconsequential in reason. 

It by no means foUpws, that he and thty^ in every in- 
stance, must have approved and condemned by the same 
rule ; the need they had of being instructed by him, is a 
reason^ and the rebukes they frequently received from him, 
is a proofs that their judgments and his might be ihe reyerse 
of each other. 

Nor is it a just and fair conclusion, that aU the a{)ostle8 
of Christ condemned what it cannot be shown that more 
than one of them condemned, and which aU the rest may 
in all probability have approved. 

Nor, if it be Paul alone who hath condemned, is it just 
or fair to conclude that even one of the apostles of Christ 
has done so ; since the claim of Paul to be considered as 
one of the apostles of Christ, rests on his owi;i presumption 
only, and, to say the least against it, is in the highest de- 
gree questionable.* 

Surely, nothing could be mare peculiar to any sect, than 
th^ conceit of making themselvcis '' Eunwhs for the king' 
dam of hea»en^8 sake ;" and as surely, it is any other sort 
of language rather than that of condemnation, in which 
Christ is represented as speaking of that peculiarity. 
Matt. xix. 12. 

* He J8 recognized only in the 2d Epistle of Peter, chap. liL vene 14, as a 
beloved brother, which itself is no style or.designation of ap08tle$hip, even if the 
authenticity of this epistle, in which it is contamed, wete indispntahM, which it is 
not — See Marshes MiehaelU, in loco. 
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What the .Other peculiarities of this sect were, may be 
cdlected from the version I have given of the text of 
Eusebius on the subject. 

Michaelis suppMes, from the further authorities of Philo, 
from Josephus, Solinus, and Pliny, that their principles 
were generally derived from the Oriental or Gnostic Phi- 
losophy, of which they observed the inoral part, while they 
rejected all its more absurd and egregious metaphysical 
speculations.* They abstained from blood, and would not 
even offer a sacrifice, because they regarded the slaying 
of beasts as sinful. ^ 

Most of them abstained from marriage, and thought it 
an obstacle to the search after wisdom. 

The places in which they pursued their meditations, 
aad which they held sacred, were called /towcm^ia (that is. 
Monasteries). ''All ornameatal dress they detested." — 
JifichaeUsj vol. 4, p. 83. 

7. Whose language, then, but their's, or of the followers 
of their sect, could that be ? 

" Whose adaming^ let it not be that outward adorning of 
plaiting the hmr^ and of wearing of gold^ or of putting on of 
apparel^^^ &c» — 1 Pet. iii- S. 

" JVb< with broidered hair^ or gold^ or pearls^ or costly arrayJ*^ 
—1 Tim. ii. 9, 

"They maintained a perfect community of goods, 
aad an equality of external rank, considering vassalage 
as a violation of the laws of nature;" — Michaelis^ vol. 4, 
p. 88. 

What could more naturally and directly tend to render 
their system acceptable to the poor, and to spread it at any 
time amonff those who had, neither honour nor wealth to 
lose ? What language could more nearly describe the 
primitive condition of the evangelical community as pour- 
trayed in Acts iv. 32, or more entirely harmonize witii 
those words ascribed to Christ .? • 

8. '' Yt know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion 
over them^ and they tiiat are great exercise authority upon 
them. But it shall not be so among you ; but whosoever will 
be great among you, let him be your minister; and whosoever 
wiU be chief among yiw, let him be your servant. ^^ — ^Matt. 
XX. 25. 

* That k, « they were the Eclkctic Pluloiophen, who r^eeted the evfl, and 
dMMe ibe good, out of evtty: ayBtem ef relkioii or p^otophy that had been pro- 
poimded to mankind, and who bad a flonnshing univeraity afaeady ertablkhed at 
Akzaadria when onr Savionr was upon earth.'* — Mosheim. 
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^' Be hot, m eaUed Rabbit for one is, your Master^ mn 
Christj and aU ye are brethren. Jind call no man yow faHntr 
upon the earthy for one is your Father whidi w in fceocen."— 
Matt, xxiii. 9. " Th^y believed the soul would live for 
ever ; but they seem to have denied the resurrection of 
the body, which, according to their princij^es, would only 
render the soul sinful, by being re-united with it They 
attributed a natural holiness to the Sabbath-day, because 
it is the seventh, and because the number (seven) results 
from addinff the sides of a square to those of a triangle— 
thus : c They spent most of their time in contCTtiplation, 
which they called philosophical, and boasted of a philoso- 
phy pretended to be derived from their ancestors. And, 
notwithstanding their general profession of the contm- 
plative life^ great numbers of their sect were established in 
populous towns. " Nor is it one city only that they oc- 
cupy," says Josephus, "but many dwelt in each city; 
and the provider for the faction is especially discernible 
among strangers, by his enffagement in storing up clothing 
and necessary articles :"* from which it should seem they 
were the old-clothes-men of the world, from the remotest 
antiquity. " It is manifest," ai^ues Michaeli8,t " that 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, that to the Colossians, and 
the 1st to Timothy, were written with a view of confutinff 
this sect ; for even the very Words which Philo has used 
in describing their tenets, are for the most part retained 
by St. Paul. 

9. " And a certain Jew^ named ApoUos^ bom at Alexandria^ 
an eloquent man^ and fnighty in the Scriptures^ came to I^ffhesvs. 
JTiis man was instructed in the v>ay of the Lordj and being femiA 
in spirit J he spake and taught diligenily the things of the Lorti, 
knowing only the baptism of John ; and he began to speak hoW^ 
in the synagogue ; whom when Aquila and PrisdUa had heara^ 
they took him unU> them^ and expcmnded wUo him the way of God 
more perfectly%^^ — ^Acts xviii- 24. 

Let the reader follow the clue that is here put into his 
hands, in this historical and evidently credible part of the 
real adventures of these schismati^ missionsuries from 
the original Essenian sect. Here is Apollos, of Pagan* 

* Mia »x •ariv atnmv ij noXig^ aXX *%v txaorij xaroixsat^ Troliot— >JCi;^^«>r »f 
txcutTtj noktt T« ravfiaros t^ai^trwf rw ^ttwv anodtixvvrai; rafiuvmr a^ifra Mtt 

t MiohaeliiH in his Introduction to the New Tctttmeat, by H«bett ] 
JBiBhop of Peieibofoiigh, vol. 4, p. 84. 
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. name ; born in the very metropolis in which the Essenian 
sect was of highest repute ; ere any one of the apostles 
can be pretended to have preached the Gospel in that 
country j already instructed in the way of the Lord, and 
Set up as a preacher of that ibay, in Ephesus. And our most 
learned critic rather maintains than conceals the incontro- 
vertible fact, that " the earliest and principal members of 
the Christian community were attached to' this sect." — 
JkKchaelis^ vol. 4, p. 88. 

Surely, then, it is only want of moral fortitude, and 
an unwillingness to embrace truths contrary to precon- 
ceived prejudices, that hinders man from seeing truths 
so evident, as that this Essenian or Therapeutah sect 
itself were, as Eusebius has honestly admitted them to be, 
Christians ; that Alexandria, and not Jerusalem, was the 
cradle of the infant church \ that their ancient scriptures 
were the first types of the Gospels and Epistles ; that the 
natural and probable parts of the Acts of the Apostles, are 
journals of the rear adventures of sehismatical mission- 
aries from this ancient fraternity of Manks^ who, after 
leaving their monasteries in the deserts of Thebais, cut 
out to themselves a new path to fame and fortune, by 
throwing off the stricter discipline of their mother church, 
opposing its less popular doctrines, and retaining what 
they chose to retain, in such new-fangled or reformed 
guise, as to give them the advantage of laying claim either 
to antiquity or originality,' as their drift of argument might 
require. Like the Protestant reformers in later ages, 
those who were called Christians first at Jlntioch^ turned 
round upon their ' ecclesiasticd,l superiors, heaped all 
manner of abuse and misrepresentation upon them and 
their tenets, and pretended to a purer system of doctrine, 
and even a higher antiquity, than the church from which 
they sprang. 

'' It is not impossible (though till further^ proof be 
given, it cannot be asserted as a fact) that the " Vagabond 
JewSy exorcists^ who took upon them to caU over them which 
htid evQ spirits^ the name of the Lord Jesus^^^ (Acts xix. 13,) 
were likewise Essenes ; for it is well known that the 
Essenes ai^lied themselves to superstitious arts, ' and 
pretended to have converse with spirits. Some of them 
laid claim to the gift of prophecy, of- which we find many 
instances in Josej^us ;" and of which we find as certainly, 
similar instances of the same claim, advanced by the first 
preachers and earliest members of the Christian, com- 
10 
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munlty: so that the only question on this evidence B, 
which party had the juster claim to a faculty, of which 
reason denies the possibility to either?' In a word, we 
have only to decide who were the greater — ^thatis, the 
more successful impostors. 

*' Among the first professors of Christianity/' says 
Mosheim, " there were few men of learning— few who 
had capacity enough to insinuate into the minds of a grm 
and ignorant muUitme^ the knowledge of divine things, God, 
therefore, in his infinite wisdom, judged it necessary to raise 
lip in many churqhes, extraordinary teachers, who were to 
discourse in the public assemblies, upon the various points 
of the Christian doctrine, and to treat with the people in 
the name of Gk)d, as guided by his direction, and clothed 
with his authority. Such nvere the prophets of the New 
Testament. They were invested with the power of cen- 
suring publicly such as had been guilty of any irregularity; 
but to prevent the abuses which designing men might 
make of this institution, by pretending to this extraor- 
dinary character, in order to execute unworthy eDda^ 
there were always present in the public auditories, judges 
DIVINELY APPOINTED, who, by Certain and infallible 
marks, were able to distinguish the false prophets Irom 
the true. This order of prophet^ ceased, when the want of 
teachers, which ^ve rise to it, was abundantly supplied." 
—Mosh. Eecl Hist. vol. 1, p. 102. 

The mind smarts for the degradation which the necessi^ 
of maintainii^ popular delusion could impose on so intdf* 
ligent and highly-cultivated a scholar, in obliging him to 
descend to this language of utter idiotcy,-— this reasoning 
that might disgrace the nursery. Here is infinite wisdom, 
to be sure, having recourse to expedients to insinuate its 
communications mto the minds of the gross and ignoraait 
multitude; divinely raised-up j^rophets^ clothed with the 
authority of Grod himself ; and divinely appointed' fiM^es, 
clothed with still higher authority, to judge whether 
infinite wisdom was right or wrong, but leaving the gross 
and ignorant multitude as much in need as ever of aome 
other divinely appointed, still higher judgea, to judge 
whether the other judges judged fairly; as 'tis certain that 
the gross and ignorant multitude^ for whose benefit the divfaie 
insinuations were intended, were held to be no judges at 
all, and God or Devil was all as one to them. How must 
a man have looked when -he reasoned tiius? But the 
absurdity of this reasoning is not worse than an attempt 
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to give respectability to the authority ^hich makes it the 
best account that can be given of the matter. . 

10. '^How is i<," asks tne Apostle himself, that " erery 
one of you haili a ps(Umj hath a doctrine^ hiuh a tongiit, 
hath a revelation^ Ij there come in those that are unleamedj or 
tmhtlieversy mU they not say that ye are mad? — 1 Cor. xiv. 
23. 

Could language convey, clearer evidence, that in the 
worst and grossest sense of what Philo or Josephus have 
represented the Essenian churches to have been, that in 
reality the first assemblies, of these primitive christians 
were. And this is a state of things described as obtaining^ 
several years before the writing of any one of our four 
Gospels. 

If there were really any features of distinctive and 
different origination between these long anterior Thera- 
peutan societies, and those who, in an after-age, acquired 
the name of Christian churches, all traces of that dis- 
tinctiveness are lost, To all scope of history, and possi- 
Mlity of understanding, they must be pronounced and 
considered to be, one and the same class and order of 
religious fanatics. 

As for the pretence to any thing supernatural, phi- 
losophy teaches us to view it only as a certain and 
incontestible mark of imposture, by whomsoever ad- 
vanced. Prophecy! the very name of such a thing is a 
surrender of all pretence to evidence ; .'tis the lan- 
guage of insanity! The fetor of the charnel-house is not 
more charged with its admonition to our bodily health, 
to withdraw from the proximities of death, than the 
cracky sound of the thing is, with warning to our reason, 
that we are out of the regions of sobriety, wherever it is 
so much as seriously spoken of : no honest man ever 
pretended to it. 

1 1 . Matthew (xviii. 18) relates a story of Jesus rebuking 
a devil who kept his hold so obstinately on the body of a 
boy, that his disciples, with all the miraculous powers 
with which he had previously gifted them, were unable to 
cast him out > which Jesus is represented as accounting 
for by saying, ^'Howbdt this kind gocth not out but by fasting 
and prayer. ^^ — Matt, xviii. 21. 

" Now we know," says Michaelis, " that the Jews 
ascribed almost all diseases to the influence of evil spirits. 
To cure a disease^ therefore, was, according to their 
notions, to expel an evil spirit : this they pretended to 
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effect by charms and herbs; and we have seen from Ease* 
bius^ what extraordinary efficacy and virtue the Thera- 
peutans ascribed to prayer and. fasting." 

12. The whole doctrine of election, which distinguishes 
the epistolary writings of St. Paul, is but an application 
to the persons whoni ne addresses, of the notions which 
the Jews from previous ages had maintained, whose hopes 
of acceptance with God were founded on the merits of 
their ancestry. We have •Abraham to our father^ is repre- 
sented as the reason they offered, why they had no need 
to bring forth fruits meet for repentance. One of their 
principal maxims was, .lan th'i/h pn en'? vf' hvnar ^d— that 
is, " All Israel iiave the portion of eternal life allotted to 
them." 

Another of the Jewish doctrines is, " God promised 
to Abraham, that if his children were wicked, he would 
consider them as riffhteous on account of the sweet odour 
of his circumcised foreskin."* 

The holding out a similar inducement to the selfishness 
and cruelty of the Gentile nations, with reservation of 
Jewish prerogative, constituted all the difference of the 
reformed Esseneisniy after it took the name of Christianity. 

13. The allegorical method of expounding their scrip- 
tures, so characteristic of the Therapeutan monks, we find 
entirely adopted and avowed by Paul, in his Epistle to 
the Galatians, chap. 4. in which, of the ipost simple and 
obvious apparent facts of the Old Testament, he asserts, 
" which things are an alkgory,^^ The two sons of Abraham 
are to be understood as two covenants ; his kept-mistress 
is a mountain in Arabia ; and, again, the mountain in 
Arabia, is the city Jerusalem. 

14. Again, in 2 Cor. iii. 6, the allegorical method, so 
entirely Essenian, is spoken of as the chief design and 
intention of the Gospel ministry, and that too, even with 
respect to the sense of writings which constituted what 
was known and recognized as the Mtb Testament^ when 
this epistle was written, of which, therefore, the four Gos- 
pels which have come down to us, could have constituted 
no part; as it will be seen by the table, that they were 
not written till si± or seven years after this epistle. 

^^Grod abo hath made us able ministers of the JVVw Testamenty 
not of the Utter ^ but of the spirit^ for the fetter fciU€ifc,".&c.* 
which principle the Christian Fathers carried to such an 

*Pi]gjo Fidel v. 8, dis. 8, cap. 16, quoted ia BfichaelM, toI. 4. p. 96. 
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extent, that they hesitated not to admit that the Gospels 
themselves were not defensible as truth accopdinff to their 
literal text. " There are things contained therem," says 
Qri^en,* " which, taken in their literal sense, are mere 
falsities and lies." And of the whole divine letter, 
St. Gregory]- asserts, that "it is not only dead; but 
deadly.'* And AthanasiusJ admonishes us, that " should 
we understand sacred writ according to the letter, we 
should fall into the most enormous blasphemies." 

15. Many objectionable tenets of the Essenian sect are 
reproved and opposed in passages of Paul's epistles, too 
numerous to be quoted; but aK in the manner and style 
of one whQ had been particularly acquainted with those 
tenets, and who admitted and recognized their affinity 
and relation to the Christian doctrines, as much nearer 
than any of the errors or absurdities of the other forms of 
heathenism. • 

16. Throughout all these epistles, we find the Gospel 
spoken of by all the varieties of designation that could be 
appUed to it, a^ already preached, as read in all the 
churches, as the rule of faith, the test of orthodoxy — as 
being then of high antiquity— containing all the received 
doctrines with respect to the life and adventures of Jesus 
Christ, all that was . necessary to make a man wise unto 
salvation through faith in Chnst Jesus: how he died far 
ow sins J according to the Scriptures; and that he was buried; 
and that he rose again the third day, according to the Strip* 
ture$. — 1 Cor. xv. 4. 

17. Upon the strength and firith of these doctrine?, we 
find churches already established, and the distinct orders 
of bishops, elders or priests, and deacons, as described by 
Philo, dtready of so long standing, and of stich high 
honour and emolument, that it could have become a 
common adage, that " t/" a man desire the office of a bishop^ 
he desireth a good work ;" many of the community having 
held that office in such a way as to render it necessary, in 
the election of future bishops, that care should be had, to 
appoint such as should be *' not given to wine, no strikers, 
aot greedy of filthy lucre," &c. — 1 Tim. iii. 3. 

And this was the state of things, in actual existence, be- 
fore the writing of any one of the four gospels. 

18. " In my father's house sxe many mansions ; I go to 

• Hmd. 6, m Uaiah, fbl. 106. D. 
t CommeDt on 2 Kings, e. 7. 
t Ckneitioiiet ad AnUoeham. torn. 2. p. Wf, D. 
10» 
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prepare a plaoe for yoa.^' — John xiv. 2. A fair translatioii 
of the passage would render it '* In my father's house are 
many monasteries." — *»' ''^n «»«»« ''^^^^ nar^os ^w, fiovat tmUoi 

9iatv, 

The translation here, egregiously protestantizes., JMimo^ . 
tery is the correct rendering of the word /*<>»''? ; and of all 
possible derivatives and combinations of it ; the leading or 
radical idea is, a mUtary abode, where each individual is 
excluded, or excludes himself, from intercourse with others. 

To those who consider Monachism, or Monkery, as a 
corruptfon of Christianity, sprung, up in some later 
a^, this and such like texts must bear the appearance 
of interpolations, or modernisms, tending to betray a 
later date than that challenged for these writings. But, 
taking nature for our guide, we must necessarily con- 
dude^ that an imperfect and defective system was infi- 
nitely more likely to improve by time, and gradually to 
throw off its original imperfections and defects, than a 
system that started from a state of excellence and per- 
fection at first, to become in a few ages entirely deterio- 
rated and corrupted. 

The positive evidence, then, of Philo, to the prior exist- 
ence oi Monkery, has that challenge on our conviction, 
which must ever attend the highest spedes of testimony, 
when borne to the highest degree of probability. 

19. In the first verse of the Epistle to the Philippians, 
there is a distinction made between the general congre-| 

Sition of the SaintSy or Christians, and the Bishops and 
eacons, which, by the learned Evanson, is adduced as 
an instance savouring very strongly of a much later age 
than that of the Apostles. — Diseonance, p. 264. 

The antipapistical antipathies of this Unitarian divine, 
allowed him only to see matter of ofience in the term 
Saints, an order of men, as he supposes, first con- 
stituted by the superstitious piety of the Roman Catholiq 
Church : but surely a moment's ingenuous speculation on 
the probabilities of circumstances, would discover matter of 
equal incongruity in the idea of the existence of tl^e disi 
tinct orders of bishops and deacons, in a flourishing 
national church* when this epistle was written, ten oi 
twelve years before the date of any one of our four gospels^ 
and within the life time of one who was the cotempOTar^ 
of Christ, and the companion of his immediate disciples. 

That church, and all others that could have had i^ 
them the distinct orders of bishops and deacons, musj 
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have been ancient at the time. There could be no bishops 
and deacons among hew converts. Such a state of the 
church, at that tin\e, involves a certain demonstration, that 
its doctrine, discipline and government must have been of 
many years standing, anterior to the Augustan a^. 

20. It is a violence to imagination, and costs it a s<wrt 
of painful effort to suppose that St. Paul could have written 
liis epistle to the Romans, in the Greek langua^ : We 
could as easily fancj^ a general address to the inhabitants 
of London, in Arabic. 

21. In the earliest Oreco-Latin Codices, the passage, 
Romans xii. 13. ^^ Di^ributing U> the necessity of sainU.^^ — Tatg 

j^auxc? rwv ayiow xotrcoyovirTff^.— ^tOOd '* COmmUIUCating tO thC 

memories of the saints." i. e. — Taij ^rtta^ tw ayt«r «. t. a — 
Of this passage, Michaelis remarks, that it conveys the 
language and sentiments of a later age; ay<^(t being 
used in the ecclesiastical sense of the wcH*d, for saints or 
martyrs, characters unknown at Rome, when St. Paid 
'Wrote his epistle to the Romans ; and this fault, for a 
fault he conceives it evidently is, could hardly have taken 
place before the end of the second, or the beginning of the 
third century. 

Mosheim describes the festivab and commemorations of 
the martyrsy being celebrated in the most extravagant 
manner, as characteristic of the depravity of the fourth 
ceatury: and all Protestant ecclesiastics, strain every 
nerve to throw the odium of what they esteem corruptions 
of the primitive purity, on later ages. 

" It is well known, among other things, what oppor- 
tunities of sinning were offered to the licentious, by what 
were called the vigils of Easter and Whitsuntide, or Pen- 
tecost." Jlfo«Aeiw^-^vol. i. p. 398. We find however that this 
religious observation of the vigils of the great festivals, 
especially that of Easter, in cohimemoration of Christ's 
resurrection, was observed in a distinguished manner 
amon^ the Therapeutan or Essenians, and as it was an 
annttoT observance, must have obtained many vears before 
the birth of Christ. — See the translated chapter from Eusebius, 
verse 41. 

22. " Moreover, brethren, I delivered unto you first of ally 
Aat which I also received, how that Christ died for our 
sins, according to the Scriptures ; and that he was buried, and 
that he rose (^^n the third day, according to Ae Scriptures ; 
emd that he was seen of Cejriios, then of the twehe : <^ 
Aat^he was seen of ab&ut five hundred brethren at once, of 
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vhom the greater part remain unio this present^ but some art 
fallen asleep : after that^ he was seen of James, then of all the 
apostles ; and last of all he was seen of me also, as of one bom out 
oj due *ime."— i. (Corinth xv. 1. 

The writer of this epistle, here refers to higher authority 
than his own, " that, which he also receioed,^^ that is, scrips 
tures, which related that Christ died for our sins ; that he 
appeared after his resurrection to five hundred brethren 
at once, and in an especial manner, to Cephas,^ and in a 
like especial manner, to James. 

1. These circumstances partake largely of the more 
marvellous and exaggerative character of the apocryphal 
gospels. 2. They are certainly not contained in the ca- 
nonical ones. 3. And yet are insisted on, as so essential 
to the Christian faith, that unless they were kept in me- 
mory. Christians would have believed in vain. 4. No laws 
of evidence would endure the imsupported assumption 
that the witness, Cephas, was the same person as the 
apostle, Peter. 5. Nor were there twehe disciple, after 
Judas, who was one of the number, had handed himself. 
6. Nor is there the least intimation, in any ofour gospels, 
of an especial appearance ' to James. 1. Nor was the 
number of the brethren, at their first meeting, after Christ's 
ascension from the top of Mount Olivet, more than " about 
an hundrfed and twenty, "f 8- Nor was there tim^e. — 
9. Nor was it possible, that the scriptures, which detcul^d 
the circumstances of Christ's appearances after his resur- 
rection, in this exaggerative style, could havfe been in any 
way derived from our four gospels, or any of them : they 
not having been written till twelve years after this epistlcf 

That, other scriptures than those which have come 
down to us, telling the Christian story in a difiereiit way, 
were the original basis of the Christian faith ; and that 
those other scriptures were in vogue and notoriety, not 
only before our gospels were written, but before the events 
related in our gospels had occurred ; are facts, whose force 
of evidence amounts to the utmost degree of certainty of 
which historical fact is capable. That those scriptures 
were the sacred writings of the Egyptian-Therapeuts de- 
scaribed by Philo, and so expressly considered by Eusebius, 
is matter of the strongest presumption that can be sup- 
posed in the absence of all other grounds of presumption. 

* Actsi 16. This Cepkaa was one of the 70, a wholly difiereiit petaooagQ 
from the Peter of the Go^tela : to this aasarsnce^ we-hfive the positiye < 
of Eusebius. 

t See the Table of the limes and Places of Writmg, &c 
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23. ^^Else vfhat shall they do^ which are bapHzed far the 
dead^ if the dead rise not at all ? Why are they then baptized far 
the dead ?"— I Cor. xv. 29. 

Here ip a reference to some, then well known and es- 
tablished religious ceremony, existing in a Christian 
church; of which ceremony and its significancy, and 
purport, no trace or vestige has come down to us : nor 
can our commentators come to any sort of agreement, as 
to what sense should be attached to the words. It is 
utterly impossible, that such a baptism could have come 
into use, or have acquired such a notoriety, as to make it 
fitand fot so general an argument, as that of. the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, within the term of life of any one who 
had conversed with St. Peter, on whom it hath been pre- 
tended, that the Christian church is founded. Let the 
reader, if he can, conceive any other way of accounting 
for the text, than its reference to some ancient ceremony 
of the Egyptian Therapeuts, which, after the schismatics 
and sepeders from their communion, had acquired the 
name of Christians, grew gradually into disuse, and so 
finally sunk in oblivion.* 

24. Acts XX. 18. St. Paul addresses the elders of the 
Ephesian church, — ^' / have been with you at all seasons. 
Ye aU among wKom I have gone preaching the kingdom of God ;" 
a style of the most affectionate intimacy. Yet the writer 
of the Epidtle to the Ephesians, addresses them as a 
stranger, who had only heard of their faith in the Lord 
Jesus, and love unto all the saints." (Eph. i. 15.) — 
QuERY.-^Could the Paul, who declared in the one case, 
and the Paul who wrote in the other, be the same indi- 
vidual ? Query. — ^Who were all the saints, who were loved 
by the Ephesians, at least twelve years before any one of 
our gospels was written ? and consequently as many years 
before there could be any saints whatever, whose faith 
had been founded on those gospels ? 

25. " Little children, it is the last time : and as ye have 
heard that Antichrist shall come, even now are there m^ny anti- 
christs ; whereby we know that itisthi last fime.." — 1 John ii. 12. 

Here is a fi5l confession of the comparatively modern 
character of this epistle : — I. The time which could be 
spoken of as " the last,^' with relation to Christianity, 
could not but at least have been late, and late enough to 
have given the persons so addressed, time to have heard 

• They joined themseWeg to Baal-Peor, and ate the offerings of the dead.— ^ 
Psdim. The reader k to make what use he pleases of this conjecture. 
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of the prophecy that Antiohrist should come : and, 3. To 
have had faith in it, and expectation of its accomplish- 
ment,^ beforehand : 3. And if the time when this epistle was 
written (about a, p. 80) was the last of Christianity, 
there can have been no Christianity in the world since 
then : 4. And i( then^ while St. John was living. Antichrist 
was come, and it was the ktst time, the Christ whom 
St. John intended to preach, must have been much earlier 
in the world than that time. All which agrees in style 
and manner with the character of an angry Egyptian 
monkj> complaining of the corruptions and perversions 
which his contemporaries had put upon the pure and 
original Therapeutan doctrines ; but presents not a single 
feature in keeping with the character of one, suppc^cd to 
be himself one of the earjiest preachers of an entirely new 
religion, who existed not in the last time, but in thefini; 
not after Christianity had riin to seed, but before it had 
fully sprung up. " And if Christianity," says Archbishop 
Wake, " remained not uncorrupted so long, surely we 
may say, it came up and W8^^ cut down like a flower, and 
continued not even so long as the usual term of the life 
of man." 

26. " / mote unto the church ; but PuOrepheSy who hpetk 
to have the pre-eminence drtiong them^ recei^ethus not. Whrn- 
fote^ if I comCy t will remember his deeds which he doeth^ 
prating against us with moHcious words ; and not 'content lAere- 
withy neither doth he himself receive the friars, and forbid- 
deth them that would ^ and casteth them out of the church.^-- 
John iii. 9. 10. " 

1. If this John were the disciple of Christ, this text is 
fatal to the claims, of St. John's Gospel, since it shows that 
the rulers of the church had rejected his writings. 2. Its 
reference to the circumstances of mendicant friars, or 
travelling quack-doctors, is as clear as the day. 3. But 
who was this Diotrephesj whose ,name signifies literally 
the ward or pupil of Jupiter ? Any thing rather than a 
Christian name. 4. And with what conceivable state of 
a Christian community, that could have existed during the 
life^time of one of its first preachers, can we associate 
the idea of such a struggle for pre-eminence ? The phse- 
nomena admit of no solution but that which determines 
that these writings are the compositions of no such persons 
as is supposed, and that, however ancient we take them 
to be, they refer to a state of ecclesiastical polity still mart 
ancient. 
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27. ^^ Obey them thai have the rvk aver you, and $vbmU your^ 
sehes^ for they watch for your eonUj as they that muit ghe an 
account,*^ — Heb. xiii. 17. 

28. ^^ Remember them that have the ruU over you^ who hoot 
spoken unto you the word of God P^ — Heb. xiii. 7. 

What have we here, but references to ecclesiastical 
government and spiritual power, already established in all 
its plenitude ? A state of things which could not possibly 
have existed — ^a sort of language that could not pos- 
sibly have been used, in any reference to an authority 
which had originated within the life-time of the persons 
so addressed, or to a word of God, of which the then 
preachers, were the first. 

29.*^' For such are false apostles, deceitful workers, brans' 
forming themselves into the apostles of ChriH ; and no marvel, 
fir Satan himself is transformed into an angel of Ught.^^ — 
2 Cor. xi. 13. Aye ! aye ! And with what state of a reli- 
gion, whose founder had been crucified,* and whose doc- 
trines had not yet passed into the hands of a second 
generation, and whose apostles had nothing but spiritual 
blessings to confer on others, and nothing but martyrdom 
to expect for themselves, can w6 imamie that apostleship 
to be so winning a game, that the Devil himself would 
|day it }* 

THE CONCLUSIOir 

Is inevitable. We are not, perhaps, entitled certainly to 
pronounce- that it was so ; but the hypothesis (if it be no 
more), that Paul and his party were sent out, in the first 
instance, as apostles, or missionaries, from this previously 
existing society of Monks, which had for ages, or any 
length of time before, fabricated and been in possession of 
the alhgwical fiction of Jesus Christ ; that the •flcte of the 
Apostles, with the exception of all their st^matural details, 
are a garbled journal of his real .adventures; and the 
Epistles, with the exception of some improved passages 
and superior sentiments that have been foisted into them, 
aire such as he wrote to the various communities in which 
he had established his own independent supremacy, by a 
successful sdiism from the mother church : this hypothesis 
will solve all the phcenomena ; which is what no other will. 

* There are mnnmerable other pMiugei to the like effect ; eneh as the wild 
man Jo\mpreoehing in the wUdenu9$ : A voice crying in the wilderness : 
the opcaenloiie fastipg of the old woman Jinna : the pane-word of the vigUant 
monks. Watch and pray ! &c &c. whose fhrther tractation would detain me 
too long from worthier matter. Let the leader glanoe his eye orer the New Te»- 
tamsnt w^ this observance. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

ON THE CLAIMS OP THE SCRIPTURES OP THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TO BE CONSIDERED AS GENUINE AND 
AUTHENTIC, 



PRELIMINARY. 

There is nO greater nor grosser delusion perhaps in the 
Vorld, than that of the common sophistry of arguing for 
the genuineness and authenticity of the writings #1 the 
New Testament, upon the ridiculous supposition, that the 
state of thin^ of which we are witnesses, with respect 
to these writings in our times, is the same, or much Wse 
what it was, in the primitive ages ; that is, that these 
writings were generally in the hands of professing Chris- 
tians, were distinguished as pre-eminently sacred, had 
their authority universally acknowledged, or were so ex- 
tensively diffiised, that Aiaterial alterations in them from 
time to time, could not have been effected without certain 
discovery, and as certain reprobation of so sacrilegious an 
attempt. 

The very reverse of such an imaginary resemblance of 
past to present circumstances, is the truth of history, as 
borne out by the admissions of aU who have devoted 
their time and labours to the investigation of ecclesiastical 



The learned Dr. Lardner is constrained to admit, that 
" even so late as the middle of the sixth century, the canon 
of the New Testament had not been settled by auy 
authority that was decisive and universally acknowledged ; 
but Christian people were at liberty to judge for them- 
selves concerning the genuineness of writings proposed to 
them as apostolical, and to determine according to evi- 
dence.'^— Vol. 3s pp. 64—61. 

We have shown also, that the scriptures were not 
entrusted to the hands of the laity. The mystical sense 
which we find by the very earliest Fathers to have been 
attached to them, is' the strongest corroboration of thoee 
positive testimonies which we have, that the Christian 
people were kept in the profoundest ignorance of the 
contents of the sacred volume. The clergy only, were 
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lidd to be fhe fit depositaries of those mystical legends, 
which in the hands of the common people, were so liable 
to be " wrested to their own destruction." Not to insist 
on the deplorable ignorance of lay-people all over Chris- 
tendom for so many ages, during wMch, scarce any but 
the clergy were able to read at all. 

It would be hard to authenticate a single instance of 
the existence of a translation of the gospels into the vulgar 
tongue, of any country in which Christianity was estab- 
lished, at any time within the first four centuries. 

The clergy, or those engaged and interested in the 
business of dealing out spiritual edification, whose testi- 
mony alone we have on the subject, mutually criminate 
and recriminate each other, according as they grasp or 
lose their hold on the ascendancy, (and so are held to be 
orthodox or heretical) with corruptii^ the scriptures. 

The epistolary parts of the New Testament, entirely 
independent and wholly irrelevant of the gospels as they 
manifestly are, may be considered as the fairest and most 
liberal specimen of the manner, in which the stewards of 
the mysteries of God, " brought forth things mw and oldy^^* 
according to the spiritual necessities of the congregations 
which they addressed, while they steadily kept the key of 
the sacred treasure, the right of expounding it, and even 
of determining what it was, exclusively in their own hands. 
Hence, though the gospel is spoken of in innumerable 
passages of these epistles, (written, as we have seen they 
were, before any gospels which have come down to us, 
except those which are deemed apocryphal,) there occurs 
not in them, a single quotation or text seeming to be taken 
from the gospel so spoken of, or sufficient to show what 
the contents of that ^spel, were. 

Qence the authenticity and genuineness of the writings 
of St. Paul^ and of all those parts of the narrative of the 
Acts of the Apostles, which Paley in his Horn PauHnm 
has shown, present such striking coincidences with his 
writings, is a wholly distinct and irrelevar.t question, to 
that of the genuineness and authenticity of the writings on 
? which the Christian faith is founded: for, as all persons 
must see and admit at once, that if the four gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, which have come down 
to us, ' could be shown to be the compositions of such 

* EvsTf Scribe iBftnieted vnto the kingdom of heavra, if like onto « man that 
ii an hoimoldery which bringeth forth out of hit treasore, thingi new and oldd— 
Matt ziii 62. — t. e, he practicea the art of deceiving the people. 
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persons^ fts tiioee to whom,, under those names, they are 
s»cribed, and so to be fairly and honourably genuine and 
authentic — tfcw, their high and independent sanction, would 
lose nothing, nor even so much as to be brought into 
suspicion, by a detection of the most manifest forgery and 
imposture of those subordinate, or, at most, only 
supplementary writings : so the genuineness of these 
supplementary writings, involves no presumption of the 
genuineness or authenticity of those ; but rather, as being 
admitted to have been written earlier than our gospels, 
and referring continually to gospels still earlier than 
themselves, which had previoijsly been the rule of faith 
to so many previously existing churches ; these episties 
supply one of the most formidable arrays of proof that 
can possibly be imagined against the claims of our gospels ; 
and having served this effect, like expended ammunition 
^at has carried the volley to its aim, they dissipate and 
break off into the void and incoUectible inane. The gos- 
pels once convicted of being merely supposititious 
and furtive compositions, it is not the genuineness and 
demonstrable authenticity of any other parts of the New 
Testament, that its advocates will care to defend, or its 
enemies to impugn. They fall as a matter of course, like 
the provincial towns and fortresses of a conquered empire, 
to the masters of the capital. 

In this DiEGEsi^, we shall therefore more especially 
confine our investigation to the claims of the EvangelicaJ 
histories ; and as our arguments must mainly be derived 
from the admissions which their best learned and ablest 
advocates have made with respect to them, we shall 
throughout, speak of them and of their contents, in*the 
tone and language which courtesy and respect to the 
feelings of those for whose instruction we write, may 
reasonably claim from us ; and which being imderstood as 
adopted for the convenience of argument only, can involve 
no compromise of sincerity. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CANONS or CRITICISM. — DATA OP CRITICISM. — COROU.A- 
RIES. — DR. LARDNER's TABLE. 

CANONS OF CRITICISM. 

To he appUed in judging the comparatiife claims of the 
Apocryphal and Canonical Gospeh. 

I. The canonical and apocryphal gospels are competi- 
tive, t. e. they are reciprocally destructiye of each other's 
pretensions. 

JS. If the canonical gospels are authentic, the apocry- 
phal gospels are forgeries. 

3. If the apocryphal gospels are authentic, the canonical 
gospels are forgeries.^ 

4. No consideration of the comparative nierits or cha- 
racters of the competitive works, can have place in the 
consideration of their claims to authenticity. 

6. Those writings, which ever they be, or whether they 
be the better or the worse, which can be shown to have 
been written firsts have the superior claim to authenticity. 

6. It is impossible that those writings which were the ' 
first, could have been written to disparage or supersede 
those which were written after. 

7. Those writings which have the less appearance of 
art and contrivance, are the first, 

8. Those writings which exhibft a more rhetorical con- 
struction of language, in the detail of the same events, 
with explications, suppressions, and variations, whose 
evident scope is, to render the story more probable, are 
the later writings. 

9. Those writings whose existence is acknowledged by 
the others, but which themselves acknowledge not those 

' others, are unquestionably the first. 

10. There could be no qpnceivable object or purpose m 
putting forth writings which were^ much worse, after the 
world were in possession of such as were much better. 

II . If the story were not true, in the first way of telling 
it, no improvement ia the way of telling it, could render it 
true. 

12. If those, who were only improvers upon the original 
history, have concealed that fact, and have suffered man- 
kind to understand that the improvements were the originaU; 
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they are g\Altj and yricked forgers, and never could have 
had any oljker or fetter intention, than to mislead and de- 
ceive mankind.\ 

DATA OF CRITICISM. 

To be applied in iadging the comparptwe claims of the 
Apocryphal and Canonical Gospeb. 

1. It is manifest and admitted on all hands, that the 
apocryphal gospels are very silly and artless compositions, 
" full of . pious frauds and fabulous wonders:"— JtfosAcim, 
in loco, . 

2. It is manifest, and admitted on all hands, that the 
canonical gospels exhibit a more rhetorical construction 
of language than the apocryphal, and have a highly-wrought 
sublimity and grandeur, the like of which is no where to 
be found in any of the apocryphal gospels. 

3. The canonical gospels, but ""more especially the 
canonical epistle^, which are admitted to have been 
written before the gospels, do in very many places acknow- 
ledge the existence and prevalence of those writings which 
are now called apocryphal. 

4$' The apocryphal gospels, as far as we have any traces 
of them, left, do no where recognise or acknowledge the 
writings which are now called canonical. 

5. The apocryphal gospels, are quoted by the very 
earliest Fathers, orthodox, as well as heretical, as ^eve^ 
entially as those which we now call canonical. 

6. The apocryphal gospels, are admitted in the New 
Testament itself, to have been universally received, and 
to have been the guide and rule of faith to the whole 
Christian world, before any one of our present canoiiical 
gospels, was in existence. 

COROLLARIES. 

1. Indications of time, discovered in those gospels 
which were written first, will indicate time relatively ^ to 
those which were written afterwa^-ds — exempli grtOid. II 
being proved that the legend A. was written before the 
legend C, there will be proof, that events which were con 
temporary or antecedent to the writing of A., were ante 
cedent, a fortiori^ to the writing of C. 

2* Indications of the prevalence of a state of tkingt 
existing when the earlier gospels were written, wi 
indicate relatively the state of things, when the latte 
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g08x>els were written— earempK groHd. It ieing proved 
that the earlier gospels were written und# an universal 
prevalence of the notions and doctrines of monkery, there 
will be proof of the monkish character necessarily derived 
to the gospels, derived from those gospels. 

DR. LARDNEr's table. 

Dr. Lardner's Plan of the Times and Places of wriiif^ tiie Four 

Gospels and the Jlcts of the JUposttes, 

(Si^lement to The Credibility, &c. toI. i. p. It.) 

Gospels. Places, JL D. 

St. Matthew's. Judea, or near it. About 64 

St. Mark's. Rome. 64 

St. Luke's. Greece. 63 or 64 

St. John's. Ephesus. 6a 

The Acts of the Apostles. Greece. 63 or 64 

A Table rf Si. PwPs EpisOes in the Order of Time ; wiA the PlaeeB 

whercy and me Times when^ ihey were toriiUn. 

(Fnm Lirdner'e Snpplemei^ to The CredibiUtj, &e. toL b. p. ir.) 



Epistles. 

1 Thessalonians. 

2 Thessalonians. 

Galatiaps. 

1 Corinthians.. 

1 Timothy. 
Titus. 

2 Cdrinthians. 
Romans. 
Ephesians. 

2 Tunothy. 
Philippians. 
Coloseians. 
Riilemon. 
Hebrews. 



Places. 
Corinth. 
Corinth. 

Corinth or Ephesns. 

Ephesus. 
Mlacedonia. 
Macedonia, or near it. 
Macedonia. 
Corinth. 
Rome. 
Rome. 
Rome. 
Rome. * 
^ Rome. 
Rome or Italy. 



A D. 

52 

Near the end of 52 

or the beginning of 53 

The beginning of 56 

56 

Before the end of 56 

About October 57 

About February 58 

About April 61 

About May 61 

Before the end of 62 

Before the end of 62 

Before the end of 62 

In the spring of 63 



A Table (^the Seven CathoUc 
the Places whercy and the 
(From Lariifier'i Supplement to 
Epistles f Sfc. 
The Epistles of St. James. 
The two Eustles of St Peter. 
St. John's first Epistle. 
Baa second and third Epistles. 
The Epistle of St. Jude. 
The Revelation of St. John. 
11* 



EjinstleSy and the RevelaHon , vntk 
Tmes wheiiy they were written. 
The Credibility » Ice. vol m. p. iv.) 

Places. Ji D. 

Judea. 61, or the beginning of 62 
Rome. 64 

Ephesus. About 80 

Ephesus. Betwera 89 and 90 
Unknown. 64 or 65 

Patmos or Ephesus. 95 or 96 . 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of THE POUR GOSPELS, IN GENElRAL. 

The ordinary notion, that the four gospelB were written 
by the persons whose names they bear, and that they have 
descended to us from original autographs of Matthew and 
John, immediate disciples, and of Mark and Luke, cotem- 
poraries and companions of Christ ; in like manner as the 
writings of still more early poets and historians have des- 
cended to us, from the pens of the authors to whom they 
are attributed, is altogether untenable. It has been 
entirely surrendered by the most able jmd ingenuous 
Christian writers, and will no longer be maintained by any 
but those whose zeal outruns their knowledge, and whose 
recklessness and temerity of assertion, can serve only to 
dishonour and betray the .cause they so injudiciously seek 
to defend. 

The surrender of a position which the world has for 
affes been led to consider impregnable, by the admission 
of all that the early objection of the learned Christian 
Bishop, Faustus, the Manichean, implied, when he 
pressed Augustine with that^bold challenge which Augus- 
tine was unable to answer, that,* "It is certain that 
the New Testament was not written by Christ himself, nor 
by his apostles, but a long while after them, by some un- 
known persons, who lest they should not be credited when 
they wrote of affairs they were little acquainted with, 
affixed to their works the names of apostles, or of such as 
were sui^>o8ed to have been their companions, asserting 
that what they had' written themselves, was written 
ACCORDING TO thosc pcrsous to whoHl they ascribed it." 

This admission has not been held to be fatal to the 
claims of divine relation, nor was it held to be so even by 
the learned Father himself who so strenuously insisted on 
it, since he declares his own unshaken faith in Christ's 
mystical crucifixion, notwithstanding. 

* Nee ab ipso scriptmn constat, nee ab ejus apostolis sed longo post tenure a 
qnibusdam inceiti nomiok virls, qui ne sibi non habeietiir fides seribontibiis qmi 
nescirent, partim ^poatolomm, .pactim eoram qui aposMos secud videientv 
nomina scriptoram snoram frontibns indiderunt, asseverantes bscuhdum* eot, 
se scripsisse qas scripserant. — Quoted by f^ardnert ?ol. 2, p. 221 «! — See Chap^ 
ter 7, p. 66, of thU Disoxsis. 
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Adroitly handled as the passage has been by the in«- 
genuity of theologians, it has been made rather to subserve 
the cause of the evidences of the Christian religion, than 
to injure it. Since though it be admitted, that the Chris- 
tian world has ^^ aU ahng been under a delusion^^ in this 
respect, and has held these writings to be of hi^er 
authority than they really are ; yet the writings themselves 
and their authors, are innocent of having contributed to 
that delusion, and never bore on them, nor in them, any 
challenge to so hi^h authority as the mistaken piety of 
Christians has ascribed to them, but did all along profess 
no more than to have been written, as Faustus testifies, 
not Br, but according to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John ; and by persons of whom indeed it is not known 
who nor what they were, nor was it' of any consequence 
that it should be, after the general acquiescence of the 
church had established the sufficient correctness of. the 
compilations they had made. . 

And here the longo post temporej (the great uhiU afier^) 
is a favourable presumption of the sufficient . opportunity 
that all persons* had, of knowing and being satisfied, that 
the gospels which the church received, were indeed all 
that they purported to be ; that is, faithful narrations of 
the life and doctrines of Christ, according to what*could be 
collected from the verbal accounts which his apostles had 
given, or by tradition been supposed to have given, and as 
such, *' worthy of all accej^ation.^^ 

While the objection of Faustus, becomes from its own 
nature the most indubitable and inexceptionable evidence, 
carrjrin^ us up to the very early age, the fourth century, 
in which he wrote, with a demonstration, that the gospels 
were then universally known and received, under the pre- 
cise designation, and none other, than that with which 
they have come down to us, even as the gospels respect- 
ively, according to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 

Of course there can be no occasion to pursue the inquiry 
into the authenticity of the Christian scriptures, lower 
iown than the fourth century. 

1. Thoughj in that age, there was no established canon 
or authoritative dedaration, that such and none other, 

* Bj ail persorUi nndenCandiiig strictly all par$onBy for the commoii people 
were nobody t and never at any time had any Toioe» jodgment, or option, in the 
buineH of rdigion, but always beUeved, that which their godfathers and godmo- 
dien did promise and yow that they should believe. God or devil, and My sorip- 
their naaten pleaaed, were always all one to them. 
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than those which have. come- down to us, were the bodm 
which contained the Christian rule of faith. 

2, And though " no manuscript of these writings now 
in existence is prior to the sixth ^century, and various 
readings which, as appears from the quotations of the 
Fathers, were in the text of the Greek Testament, arc to 
be found in none of the manuscripts which are at present 
remaining." — JkRcAoe/t^, vol. 2, p. 160. 

3, And though many passages which are now found in 
these scriptures were not contained in any ancient copies 
whatever ; 

4, And^ though " in our common editions of the Greek 
Testament, are mant readings, which exist not in a single 
manuscript, but are founded on mere conjecture.' — 
'Mar^'8 Mkhadisj vol ^, p. 496. 

6. And though "it is notorious, that the orthodox 
charge the heretics v^ith corrupting the text, and that the 
heretics recriminate upon the orthodox.": — Uniiarian Jff» 
Version^ p. 121. 

6. And though " it is an undoubted fact, that the here- 
tios were in the right in many points of criticism, where 
the Fathers accused . them of wilful corruption." — Bp» 
Marshy Yol 2, p. 362. 

7. And though "it is notorious, that forged writings 
under the names of the Apostles were in- circulation 
almost from the apostolic age."— See 2 Thess. ii. 2, qwfted 
in Unitarian JSTew Version,* 

8. And though " not lon^ after Christ's ascension into 
heaven, several histories of his Ufe and doctrines, full of 
pious frauds and fabulous wonders^ were composed by 
persons whose' intentions, perhaps, were not bad, but 
whose writings discovered the greatest superstition and 
ignorance."— n»/lfo»Aefm, vol. 1, p. 109. 

9. Aiid though, says the great Scaliger, '> They put into 
their scriptures whatever they thou^t would serve tbeir 
purpose, "t 

10. And though '* notwithstanding those twelve known 
infallible and faithful judges of controversy (the twelve 
Apostles), there were- as many and as damncAU heresies 
f^ept in, even in the apostolic age, as in any other age, 

* >' Aljnoii ^frtm the afostoUc age!^* Mliy the text itnlf»if it prove an| 
ibmgt proves t}ifxt such foi|;ed writings were in exiitenee abiohit6ly m tlM 
apoctolic age, nud among the apostles themselyes. I 

t Omnia qns CfaristiaiDismo condnoeie patabaut bibliia ttis 
— TindtUio eUarUe* 
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periiaps, dwing the same space of time." — Rem>e^8 PreK- 
vmary Discourse to the Commofiitory of VineenHut XirifMH* 
ifo, p. 190- 

11. And though there were in the manuscripts of the 
New Testament, at the time of editing the last printed 
copies erf the Greek text, upwards of one hundred and 
THIRTY THOUSAND various readings." — UnUarianMw Vtr^ 
non, p. J^jS. 

12. And though " the confusion unavoidable in these 
versions (the ancient Latin, from which all oinr Eun^an 
versions are derived), had arisen to such a height, that 
St. Jerome, in his Preface to the Gospels, complains that 
no one copy resembled Miother."— >JMicAaelw, vol. 2. p. 119. 

13. And though the gospels fatally contradict each 
other : that is, in several important particulars, they do so 
to such an extent, as no ingenuity 6f supposition has yet 
been able to reconcile : only the liiost stupid and ignorant 
of Methodist parsons, and canting, arrogant fanatics, any 
longer attempting to reconcile them, after Marsh, Micha- 
elis, and the most learned critics, have struck, and owned' 
the conquest.* 

14. And though the difference of character between the 
three first gospels, and that ascribed to. St. John, is so 
flagrantly egregious, that the most learned Christian di- 
vines, and profoundest scholars, have frankly avowed that 
the Jesus Christ of St. John, is a wholly different character 
from the Jesus Christ of Matthew, Mark, and Luke ; and 
that their account and his shoidd both be true, is flatly 
impos^ble.f 

1 15. And though such was the idolatrous adulation paid 
to the authority of Origen, that emendations of the text 
which were but Suggested by him, were twen in as part 
of the New Testament ; though he himself acknowledged 
that they were supported by the authority of no manu- 
script whatever.— Jifar^A, in loco. 

16. And though, even, so late as the period of the 
Reformation, we have whole passa^s which have been 
thrust into the text, and thrust out, just as it served the 
turn which the Protestant tricksters had to serve. 

* See Bishop lianh't Swranderj quoted in chapter 17. 

t Si forte accidiaset, nt Johannii Evangelinm per oetodedm secula priora 
prorBos ignotam jacniaset, et iKMstris denram tiamporibiui, in medium prodnctum 
•n^ omnes haud dabie uno ore confiterentnr Jesaro a Johamte descriptam longe 
aliiim eaae ac iliiom Mattheei, Marei, eltLncsEf? nee ntramque deseriptionem aimul 
vetameMe poese. — Carol, Tkeoph, Bretachneider Prohab, Liptia, 1820. 
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17. And though we have on record the most indubitably 
historical evidence, of a 'general censure and correction 
of the Grospels having been made at Constantinople, in 
the year 506, by order of the emperor Anastasius.* 

18. And though we halve like unquestionable historical 
evidence, of measureless and inappreirfable alterations of 
the same, having been made by our own Lanfranc^ Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for the avowed purpose of oceom- 
modoHng them to thefaUh of the orthodox.^ 

19. And though there are other passages retained and 
circulated' as part of the word of God, which are known 
and admitted by all parties to be wilful interpolations, 
and downright forgery and falsehood. 

^. And though we see with o\;r o\^ eyes, and witness 
in our own experience — ^as per example, in the.Athanasian 
Creed — that nothing could be so absurd, so false, so wick- 
ed, but that it womd be retained and supported by our 
Christian clergy, on the selfsame principle as that on 
which they support all the rest 6n't, — even because it sup- 
ports them! ^ 
, Yet, after all, we shall find thousands of interested and 
aspiring pedants, pretending to reconcile what cannot be 
reconciled^ to prove what cannot be proved, andrto.show 
that to be true, which every sense und faculty of man 
attests and demonstrates to be false. . It is, however^ on 
the ground of inspiration^ that they ultimc^tely rest their 
pretensions : it was pn that ground that the Tower of Ba- 
bel was buUt ; that we leave them ; but on the ground of 
history, ^criticism, reason, and natural evidence, they have 
no rest for' the sole of their foot; I recommend them to 
treat us with contempt, and to tfend us to Coventry,, and 
not to Oakham. 



* Here it if. " Menala V. C. console, Constantinopoli, jnbente 
In^eratore* saneta evangelia, tanqaam ab 'idiotis evaogelistif compoMta, 
reprehendantar et emendantnr." — Vtetor Tunurunsis, Cave*8 Historia JM^ 
raria, vol. 1. p. 41 5-— i e. ** The illustriotu Messala being Coruul; hff the 
eommand of the Emperor Ana$t€ui%u, the holy Gospels, as hatinghttn 
written by idiot evangelists, are censured and corrected,** — ^Victor, Bi^JMp 
of Tanis in Africa. 

t See Beaa8obre» quoted in the Manifesto of the Chrutian £vidttice Societj ; 
and this, and the preceding extract vindicated, in the antbor'a Syntagma, againit 
the vituperations of the evangelical Dr. John Pye Smith, in teds. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



ON THE ORIOIN OP OUR THREE FIRST CANOHICAL 
GOSPELS. 

V * 

That our three first canonical gospels have a remarkable 
similarity to each other ; and that the three first evan- 
gelists {sc, Matthew^ Mark, and Luke) frequently agree, 
not only in relating the same things in the same manner, 
but likewise in the same words, is a fact of which every 
one must be convinced who has read a Greek Harmony 
of the Grospels. In some cases, all the Evangelists agree 
word for word, as thus : 



Matthew, xxiv. 83. 
Now learn a parable 
of- the fig-tree ; when hia 
branch' is yet tender, and 
pottetb forth leaves, ye 
Imow that sammer is 
nigh : so likewise, ye, 
when ye shall see all 
these things, Imow that 
it is near^ even at the 
dooiB. Verily, I say niito 
yon, tins generation shall 
nor pass, till all these 
things be fulfilled. Hea- 
ven and earth shall pass 
away, bat my words shall 
not pass away. 



Mark, xiiL 20. 
Now learn a parable 
of the fig-tree ; when her 
branch is yet tender, and 
putteth forth leaves, ye 
know that summer id 
near : so ye, in like man- 
ner, when ye shall see 
these things come to 
pass, know that it is 
nigh, even at the doors. 
Verily, I say unto yon, 
that this generadon shall 
not pass, till all these 
things be done. Heaven 
and earth shall pass kway, 
but my words shall not 



Luke, xxi. 31. 
Behold the fig-tree, 
and all the trees ; whm 
they now shoot forth, ye 
see and know of year 
ownselves, that sammer 
is now nigh at hand : so 
likewise, ye, when ye' 
see these, things come to 
pass, know ye that the 
kingdom of God is nigh 
at hand. Verily, I say 
anto you, this genera- 
tion shall not pass away, 
tiU all be/alfilled. Hea- 
ven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall 
not pass away. 



pass away. 

These phenomena are inexplicable on any other than 
one of the two following suppositions, either that St. Mat- 
thew, St. Mark, and Saint Luke, copied froi^f each other, 
or that all three drew from a common source. 

In Mark xiii* 13 to 32, there is such a close verbal agree- 
ment, for twenty verses together, with the parallel pas- 
8|ige in St. Matthew's gospel, that the texts of St. Matthew 
aM St. Mark might pass for one and the same text. 

^* The most eminent critics are at present decidedly of 
opinion that one of the two suppositions must necessarily 
be adopted — either that the three evangelists copied from 
each other, or that all the three drew from a common 
Murce, and that the notion of an abitolute independence, 
in respect to the composition of our three first gospels, is 
no longer tenable. Yet the question, which 6f these two 
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suppositions ou^bt to be adopted in preference to tbe other, 
is still in agitation ; and each of them has such able advo- 
cates, that if we were guided by the. authority of names, 
the decision would be extremely difficult."* 

Difficult as the decision may be ; to the great end of this 
general view of the evidence affecting the claims of divine 
revelation, it is utterly indifferent ; since either alternative 
affords results Equally conclusive, and equally militant 
against the character of those through whose hands these 
writings have come down to us. In either alternative^ 
they are not original writings ; they are not what Aey pvr^ 
port to be ; and the writers stand convicted, at least, of 
negative imposture, (if indeed the imposture is attribu- 
table to them,) in parsing their compositions off as oiugi- 
nal, and attempting to conceal from us the help they 
borrowed from each other, or what the common source 
was from which they each of them drew. 

Le Clerc, in his Historia Critica, published at' Amster- 
dam, A. D. 1716, seems to have been the first among 
modern divines who ventured to put forth the startling 
supposition that these three ffospels were in part derivel 
from either similar or the self-same sources.f 

This opinion lay dormant upwards of sixty years, till it 
was revived by Michaelis, in the third edition of his Intro- 
duction, published 1777. Dr. Sender, however, was the 
first writer who made it known to the public that our three 
first evangelists used in common a Hebrew or Syriac 
document or documents, from which they derived the 
principal materials of theii: history ; in a treatise published 
at Halle, in 1783 ; but he has delivered it only in a cur- 
sory manner ; and as the thought was then new, he does 
not appear to have had any very determinate opinion on 
the subject. The probability is, that he dared not at that 
time have ventured to put forth a determinate opinion on 
the subject. We find Bishop Marsh himself, even in this 
learned dissertation, th^ highest authority I. qpuld adduce 
on the subject, confessing ^' that the easiest and the most 
prudent part, that he could take, would be^ merely to relate 
the opinions of others, without hazarding an opinion of his 
own." There was little fear that so high a dignitary of 
the church would, for any opinion he might hazard, be 
liable to be dealt with as an humbler heretic of his com- 

* Bb^P Manh's Michaelii, tqI. i^ put ^, p. l70. 

t Qoiwi eredamv* tria bmt evsngelii piitiBi p«ita mm ex 
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mnnion. The episcopal palace of Peterborough is far 
enough from Oakham Gaol ; yet, for all that, a bishop 
will never be found wanting of the virtue of prudence. 

The express declaration of Eusebius, that the Thera- 
peutsB described by Philo were Christians, and that their 
sacred scriptures were our Gospels, after having lain 
dormant for fourteen hundred years, now at length rises, 
upon the adimissions of these learned divines, into the 
dimensions of its real importance. From these sacred 
Ic^nds, of a sect so long anterier to the epocha assi^ed 
to Christ and his apostles, our Christian scriptures have 
been plagiarised ; and the first position of the Manifesto 
of the Christian Evidence Society, for the public main- 
tenance of which the author of this Diegesis endures the 
fate of felony and crime, is nothing more than had in 
other words been previously published, by the learned 
bishop in whose diocese he is a prisoner. 

« Comiliittiiiit eadem diveno crimina fato 
Die crncem aceleris pretiuin tnlit, hie diadema."* 

Ensebius, however, is not alone, even among the ancients, 
in betraying the fact of this great plagiarism. Hints 
aod inuendoes occur in a thousand places, pointing out 
the game fact, to those who were entitled by learning and 
office to be intrusted with what Origen significantly calls 
the Arcana Imperii, or secrets of th€ management ; while, 
wthe custody of the sacred books was never committed 
to tte people, and they were expressly forbidden to exa- 
iBiB6*into the foundations of their faith, nothing was more 
fscfle, nothing more practicable, than for the heads and 
Julew of the church to modify and ad(q)t those previously 
cnsting romances, whose effect in subduing the reason of 
i»iddnd had been found by long experience, and which 
Wde too ancient to be found out, too sacred to be sus- 
PWfcri, and too mysterious to be understood. 

wdianius, as long ago as the fourth century, speak- 
1^ w the verbal harmony of the gospels, which he calls 
Mir preaching harmoniously and altke^jf accounts for it by 
WOff, that they were draum from the same fountain 4 

00^ he has not explained what he meant by the same 

KWn« 

' '^Thtj eommit the miim tlungtwitha diieNiit fiite : one htttb boHie tb^ 

JMtihe fries of his exploit— Ihe other, the orosi. 

►B i»f i iiii i Mm uf^9 irf^tflai* — ^Harea 51. 6. 

* Ori •( avr^s t|« i^nY^9 mQfi^rtai. # ' 

IS 
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LESSINQ^S HTPOTBESli^ 

But it was in the year 1784, in the posthumous works ci 
Lessing, published at Berlin, that the hypothesis of a com- 
mon Syriac or Chaldee origin was decidedly maintained, 
and put forth to the world with much more precision than 
the fortitude of Semler had ventured. Lessing was dead 
fcrst. It is not from living authors, or from those who 
wish to live, that the world has to look for important 
discoveries in theology. Those who offer truth to the 
Christian community, must ever provide for their escape 
from the consequences of doing so. 

nieHeter's hypothesis. 
Six years afterwards (in 1790), the important truth was 
taken up, and allowed to be spoken, in consequence of 
meeting the approbation of Dr. Niemeyer, Professor of 
Divinity in Halle, who, in his Conjectures in iUustroHan 
of the SUmce of most of the Writers of the Jfevo Testament^ 
concerning the beginning of tlie Life of Jesus Christy says, 
that '* If credit be due to the authority of the Fathers, 
there existed a most ancient narration of the life (^ Jcf&us 
Christ, written especially for those inhabitants of Palestine 
who became Christians from among the Jews."* — " This 
narrative is distinguished by various names, as the Gos- 
pel of the Tvtehe MposUes — ^the Gospel of the Hdnttts — the 
Gospel according to Matihew — the Gospel of Ike Jfdt^ 
rents ; and this same, unless all thhigs deceive me, is to 
be considered as the fountain from wUch other writiim 
of this sort have derived their ori^, as streams frcHutne 

spring, "t 

Dr. Niemeyer further adds, in a passage to whieh 
Bishop Marsh invokes our especial attention, that 
I ^' Since this book of which we speak contained the 

* Jam ti fides habenda est patnun anetoritate antiqaissiiiia eztitit de vita I^SK 
Clnsti aairatio, in xmun eomm, qai e Jadtiis Chrisliaiii hied efam, PklsMliM- 
anm imprimis seiipca. 

t HaBC nairatio variis nominibva insignitiir, qoo pertinent Evangelimn diodnnini 
Apostolomm, Hebreomm, NazanBomm, secondnm Matthvnm : ead6niqiie» nU 
me omnia fallont, pro fonte hahenda est, e quo reHfua id gemu serif tm ttmi^ 
quam rivuU origtnem 9umm duxerwmi* 

% Com vero co^itineret hie liber, de qoo qnnrinras Apostolomm de nia Chrkll 
nairatipnes, non mode propter aignmenti gimvitatem credibile est, ^ns exemplaiin 

in plorimoram chrisdanoram maniboa fiusse, * — j-i-i— 2-- 

dtvmaii^ magist^ aai imagmesi.ir^— 

qaie ^uw^tie alinnde de ChriHo 

erne : iu qaidem vt yd Apostoloram •▼», 

eiplioari p ow Hit, qw, inUata iita Iqf^ 
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narrations of the apostles concerting the life of Christ, 
not onl J is it credible from the importance of its argu- 
ment, that copies of it should have been in the hands of 
the generality of Christians, whom it ou^ht chiefly to have 
concerned to behold the divine image of their master, but 
that in each particular copy, would be written as a sort 
tsi supplement, whatever any one had found to be true 
ooacemi^ Christ from other sources : so that indeed, 
even in the age of the apostles, there might have been 
several selections of these memoirs : whidi if it be ad- 
mitted ; many things can be most easily explained, which 
otherwise render the origin of our gospels very ohseure. In 
the first {d^ce, the clear agreement o£ Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, in many parts of their gospels, not only in the re- 
semblance of the subjects of which they treat, but in the 
use of the same words^ is understood. Make a hundred 
men to have been witnesses of the same fact ; make the 
same hundred to have written accounts of what they saw ; 
they will agree in matter, they, will differ in words : — ^nor 
will any one say that it happened by accident, if even 
three or four out of their number, had so related the story, 
as to answer word for word, through a course of many 
periods. 

^^ But who is ignorant, that such an agreement is to be 
observed repeatedly in the commentaries of the Evange- 
lists ? But this is not wonderful : since they drew from the 
tame fountain. They translated the memorable sayings and 
actions of Christ, w;hich were written in Hebrew, into 
€treek, for the use of those who spoke the Greek language. 
But, how came it that Luke should follow a different 

iImh, admodnm obacnns reddmit eraiweliortun noftroram origiaef. Prirnvm 
ioteOigitiir eonwDfiM Matthaei, Maroi, Lock, per plnret evangelioram aoonuii 
ftttea» non modo in ntfUn ^uai tractnnt nmilitadtiia^ vmum etiain. Terbomm 
coajpgatiopft penqpienaa : Fac eeatnm homuMs ejoadem &cti fiiiaM teates ; Fae 
eentom ipsos quod yiderint mandaiee literis : Consentieat re, difTerent verbia : 
IMe.qalMiiiam c«a Ihctwiiene jn^eabH, ai vel trea ant qoataor et eoram nnmeio 
rem iCa ■afraT6iiiit» iit per phurHnarain periiNliNram serien, verbnm Tarbo rea- 
ygmteat, Hoc vera' quia ignoiat aexeeotiea obaarvari-in eTaogdMUmm eow^ 
mtntarus 7 Atqni hoc numm non est ^empe ex eodem hatuerunt fonte. 
Vemorabilk CItriitt et cBeta et fkcta Hebraiice acripta, in nsnin Gi«ce loqnentiiuii, 
€nae^ iseeruit 

Qtfu yen) fitctam enk, irt Lveafi aMiun aeqnevetv ranmi oidiaeni, qaam Mat- 
Aanw 9 nt in JVfarco plara desiderentur, in Matth»o» cojna vestij^ premere 
tidstnr obi^ ? tJt in singnlis pardbna, isher altero Teibosior, in observandia 
irtii nnaiitia, diKgeatior reperiatur ? Qnoniani, at dtxiaDna, mira fait exemplar 
tmm, qiuB lata Apoatolorum. Anofivvfiara cpmplectebantnr diver ntai. 
SkMo% quQiiiavi Jibraun fiiit vMp qui ex istia Commentariia mm evangelia con- 
cinnabMBt» addeie qoie aibi aliunde innotainent, reaecare ^ma vd aa b ia ita fidM* vial 
WBoam vtitta leeloribva, et a ano acribendi coaailio ramota jadkarant 
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arrangement from Mattbew ? That many things ehould be 
wanting in Mark, that are readily to be met with in Mat- 
tiiew, whose steps he seems to follow ? That in particular 
parts, one should be found more wordy than the other; 
in observing minute mrcumstances more diligent ? — Why ! 
Because as we have said, there really was a wondei^ 
diversity in the copies which <x>ntained those MEMorRs or 
THE APOSTLES : and, secondly, because it was optionable 
for those who composed their gospels^ out of those com* 
mentaries, to add whatever they knew of the matter from 
other sources, and to cttf o^ whatever they conddered to be 
' of equivocal credibility, or less useful to readers and aliene 
jGrom their object in writings" 



THE QUESTION PROPOSED IN THE UNIVERSITT OP GOTTIN- 
GEN, A. D. 1793. 

In 1793, the theological faculty at Gottmffen, proposed 
for the prize dissertation the question ; — fVhat ims Ac orir 
gin of the Gospels of Matthew^ Marky Lukey and John 9 Prom 
what fountains did the authors of those gospels drau> ? For 
what readers in particular^ and with what aim did they each 
writCy and howy and at what time came it to passy that those four 
gospels aeqwred a greater authority y than that of the gospels 
which are called apocryphal; and became canonical.^^ The 
prize was adjudged, to Mr. Halfeld, who maintained that 
the Evangelists extracted their gospels from different 
documents. For proposing a similar question in London, 
in the year 1828, the author of this Diegesis obtained the 
prize, of a year's imprisonment, in Oakham Oaol, in the 
County of Rutland. 



OR. eichhorn's hypothesis. 
In his dissertation. On the Origin of our Three Fint 
Crospelsy printed in 1794, in the fifth volume of his Universal 
Library, of Biblical Literature,* by far the most important 
of all the Essays which have appeared dn this subject» 
Dr. Eichhorn, supposes that only one document was used| 
by all three Evangelists, but he supposes that various 
additions, had been made in various copies of it,'and th^t 
three different copies, thus variously enriched, were res- 
pectively used by our three first Evangelists, independenib/ 

* The German title w AUgemeine Bibliothek der Bibliachen Literatur ; t peii- 
odioai puUioatbn. 
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I of each other. According to Eichhorn' s'hypothesis, the 
proprietors of different copies of this document, added in 
the margin, those circumstances, which had come to their 
knowledge, but which were unnoticed by the author or 
authors of the documents ; and these marginal additions 
were taken by subsequent transcribers into the text. 

Eichhorn is decidedly of opinion, that the original 
document, of which the Evangelists used various copies, 
was written, not in Greek, but in Hebrew, or Chaldee : 
which alone accounts for the phsenomenon of their some- 
times using different, but synonymous Greek expressions, 
in relating the same thing. " We possess, (says he,) in 
our three first gospels, three translations of the above- 
mentioned short Lift of Christy which were made indepen- 
dently of each other. Examples, (he states,) may be pro- 
duced, which betray even an inaccuracy of translation. 
, The pheenomena, in the verbal agreement of our three 
first gospels, are, however, of such a particular description) 
as to be wholly incompatible with the notion of three inde- 
pendent translations of the same original. They are of 
such a particular description, that it lay not within the 
power of transcribers to have produced them. They afford 
80 severe a test, that no other assignable cause, than that 
by which the effects were really produced, can be expected 
to account for them.*' 

Eichhorn expressly declares that he leaves the question, 
undecided, whether our three first Evangelists made use 
of the Hebrew document, or whether they had only trans- 
lations of it. 



beausobi^e's hypothesis. 

•" At the head of the first class [of Scriptures] are to 
be placed two gospels, [that^ according to th^ Hebrmsy and 
Tiuar ACCORDING TO THE EGYPTIANS.] In my opinion, 
tbeCbospel according to the Hebrews, is the most ancient 

* ^^U fkat roettre 4 la tele de b prsmi^ claflse deux EvangUes . . . Le pins 
40W1 <to tovt est k mon bvib, VKvaii^Ut selon les Hebreu^, que lea Nazareenei 
pitooieDt €tre roriguial de B. Matihleu. D commensoit par ces mots Eyaytro w 

^ms nftt^ift^ H^todt. — ap. Epiph. Hmr. 80 II parait, par 

tolhl^ena, qui PQos eD oat etc cnnnervezqa'il ne contenoit aucune h^r^sie, et 
#'i qsekjoes eiieoDetaticea pr«a I'Hidtoira de Notre Seigneur y ^toit rapportiSs fi- 

C'eaft tknfl cet Evaogile qu'on lisoit Thiitoire dela femina sofprise en adnltere, 

^BfiUn est racoBt^« au Chap. vUi, deS. Xean. £t corame ellen'etoit pas dans plii- 

ma e&empkirei de ce demler Evaiigiie, qnelques-nns ont conjecture, qn'elle a^oit 

H pnae do TEviiigUe den Na^Arei^'tui ] ^ ina^rt^ dans S. Jean. Si cela eat vrai 

U* 
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of all. This, the Nazarenes pretended, was the OTiginal 
from which that of St. Matthew was taken. It began with 
these w:ords — " // hafpened in the days of Herody 

'Mt appears from the fragments of it which have been 
preserved to us, that it contained no heresy, and that with 
the exception of some circumstances, the history of our 
Lord^ was therein faithfully related.. It is in this Grospel 
that we read the history of the woman taken in adultery, 
which is told in the 8th chapter of St. John ; an4 since 
this was not contained in many copies of this latter gospel, 
some persons have conjectored that it was taken out of 
the (Gospel of. the Nazsorenes, and inserted in that of 
St. John. If this be true, it is a testimony which the 
ancients have rendered to the Gospel of the Nazarenes : 
and if this history was originally contained in St. Jolm's 
Gospel, it is another proof of the truth of their gospel. 

"That which has been called the Gospel according 
TO THE Egyptians, is of the same antiquity. Origen has • 
mentioned it ; CUmms ^Skxandrinus had previously quoted 
it in several places ; and if the second epistle of Cfemefw 
Romanw be authentic, this Gospel would have a teatimony 
even yet more iancient than that of those two doctors. 
There is also, in the library of the Fathers^ a commentary 
on St. Luke, attributed to Titus of Bostra, in which this 

e'ait mi temoigiutfe 4i«iB In Aneieoa rendestarEvangfle Aea Nazar^ens ; et ii 
eette histoire a ^te ongmairement dang S. Jean, e*est nne avUB prenve de la 'V^iit^ 
de lenr ETangila. 

Celoi, qae Ton a nomm^ sehn let MgyptieM eft de la meme antiqait^, Onr 
gene en a iait m^ition. Clement d'Alezandrie Tavoit d^j|t all^go^ en qndqaei 
endroHa. £t si la Seconde Epitre de Clement Roniain est de Ini, cet Evaiffla 
aoroit on t^illoicnage pine ancien que eelni de ces denx DoGtean. On a atun, 
dans la Bibliotheqa^ des P^res» on Commentaire svr S. Lac qa'on attribve k Tito 
de Bostres, dans leqnel cet Eireqne semble mettre I'ETangile selon lea Egyptiena an 
fang de ceoi qne S. Luc a mdiqvez, et par cons^qnent ant^rienn-aa sien. ^ Comme 
lea EncratiteB le cttoient pour d^fendre lenr Errenr sur le Marriage, lea Bezes n'ea 
ont point rejett^ absolftnient les t^moignagea. Us ent tach^ deles eipdiqaer daop 
nn sens orthodoxe ; ce qoi montre, qne ce Livre avott nnesorte d*aatorit€, et qn'oii 
ne le sonp^onnoit paa meme d'avoir €x€ soppoa^ pardes H^r^Uqnea. Qvaad 
j'ai consider^, qn'il €toit regn par lea Chr(6tien8 d'Eg^pte, je n'a |^ me dnfraiA^ 
de la pena^e, qn'il avoit ^t^ 6crit par des Ess^niens, qui avoient cru en J. 
Christ La Religion de ces Gens li tenoient beanconp de la Religion Clir6tieniie. 
L'EvangiledesB^ptiens^toitl>leinde mTitiqne,de parabolea, d'^nigmes, d'aOs- 

rries. On attribue cela Itl'ei^ de la Nation ; ponr moi, je Tattribnerois phrtdi 
I'eaprit des E^seniens, On y tronvoit des sentences, qui paroissoient favoriser 
TEncratisme. Chrles EsseniensYiroient dans la continence, et dans rabstinenee. 
U est done bien vraisemblable, que des personnes de cette Secte, Judaiqne, la seole 
que J. Christ n*ait jamais ceasnr^e, s'attach^Mnt au Fils de Dieu, le snivirea ; at 
que, s'^tant retirez en Egypte apr^ sa mort, ils y compos^rent U|ie Histoire de mi 
Vie et de sa Doctrine, qui pamt en Egjple, et qui fat appellee k cause de celfty 
PEyangile selon les Eg^iens.**— JSeaysafr, Mameh, Tom. 1, p. 456, 466. 
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Ushop seems to place the Gospel according to the Egyptitmi 
iu the rank of those which St. Luke had mvestigated, and 
which consequently were anterior to his. Since the En- 
oratijtes (atoenttoi» monks, Therapeuis) quoted it to defend 
their error concerning marriage, the priests have not alto- 
gether rejected its testimonies. They have endeavoured 
to explain it in an orthodox sense ; which shows that this 
book had a sort of authcMity, and that they, never even 
suspected that it had been foisted in by heretics. Upon 
considering {Uu unquesHonabk fact) that it was received by 
the Christians of Egypt, I have not been able to hinder 
myself from thinking, that it was written by the Essenes, 
who had believed in Jesus Christ. The religion of this 
people contained a great deal of the Christian religion. 
The Oospel according to the Egyptians was full of mysticism, 
parables, enigmas and allegories : this has been attributed 
to the spirit of the nation ; for my part, I impute it rather 
to the Essenian cast of character. There may be found 
therein sentences which seemed to favour Encratism 
(Monkery.) Now, the Essenians lived in continence and 
abstinence ; it is, then, very probable, that persons of this 
Jewish sect, the only one which Jeisus Christ never found 
fault with, attached themselves to the Son of Gtod, fd- 
lowed him, and upon retiring into Egypt after his death, 
there, composed a history of his life and doctrine, which 
appeared first in Egypt, and which on that account was 
caUed the Qoapel a^ctrding to the Egyptians." 

Thus fsff the mostr eminent, ingenuous and learned of 
French divines, Beansobre.^ Let the reader take with him 
the light of this great critic's admission, quoted page 58, 
and of his knowledge of the Essenes and Therapeuts, 
estabtished in our seventh diapter, thereupon following ; 
and cast up the results. He will find that the history of 
ages so " long ago betid," never gave to any fact whatever 
a higher degree of certainty, — ^than the certainty, that this 
£m>tian Ck>spel was die Diboesis, or first type, from 
which our four Goq>el8 are mere plagiarisms ; and that it 
contained the whole story of Jesus Christ, and the general 
rule of faith professed by a set of Egyptian monks, (from 
whatever sources those monks thm^ves had derived it^ 

* I pnlMuljr wkh the raader to obienre the imrior homtjof Betvfobie s 
he aloDB hM the moral covniM to ntter the name of the origiiial, from which our 
foepde are derived, the Gospkl ACcoRDiifO to thk Egyptians. All 
3ie net, aware of the mighty aignmaot whh wluch it teems, aeem to ny, ** Take 
any riii^ hot thai, and oir fiim knees ihoald nefer tiiinUe !'* 
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whifch we shall hereafter enquire,) many years, probably 
agesy before the period assigned to the birth of Christ. 
Consequently, the fallacy of the prietence of the real exist- 
ence of such a personage in Palestine, and in or about the 
age of the emperor Augustus, is absohitely demonstrated. 



BISHOP marsh's RTPOTHESIS. 

Bishop Marshy however, demonstrates that the hypo- 
thesis of a common Hebrew document, is incapable, in 
any shape whatever, of explaining the phoenomena ; 'and 
labours, as it became a bishop to do, to save the credit of 
divine inspiration, upon the perplexed hypothesis, which 
his indefatigable ingenuity has excogitated, and than 
which perhaps there is none more probable, that, *' St. 
Matthewy St. Marky and St. Luke^ all three used different 
copies of some comm&n document^ which before any of our 
canonical Greek gospels existed, was known a& the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, or the Gospel 

ACCORDING TO THE TwELVE ApOSTLES ; a gOSpcl, of 

which the ancients speak with great rei^ect ; or the 
Gospel according to the Nazarenes, or the Gospel 
ACCORDING TO A|atthew. The tnateriah of wkUh^ our 
St. Matthew^ who wrote m Hebrew^ retainedy in the langmgt 
in which he found them^ Hebrew, Chaldee or Syriac: firf 
;S/. Mark and St. LukCj beside- their copies qf that ' original 
Hebrew^ Chaldee, or Syriac document^ used a Greek trans- 
lation of it, which had been made before any of the additioaSi 
which OUR St. Matthew fmrnd in his Hebrew copy, had 
been inserted. Lastly y the person who translated St. MaUhitvfs 
Hebrew copy of that original ckxmment into Greeky fn^ 
quently derived assistance from the Gre^k Translation of *. 
Mark, where St. Mas^k had matter in common with SL M^' 
thew ; that is, to save his own trouble, he copied the 
Greek of St^. Mark, instead of eontinuing his own traaa- 
lation^ de novoy from Matthew's Hebrew transcript : and 
in those places j btU in those places only, where St. Mark had 
no matter in common wiA St. Matthewy he frequently had re- 
couruy with the same view, to *fce ready-made Greek of St. 
Luke^s Gospel, But though the person who translated St. 
Matthew^ particular Hebrew copy of the common He- 
brew document into Greek, did compare and collate those 
two other gospels with his own, yet Matthew, Mark iflU^d 
Luke« had no knowledge of eac& other*s gospels. 
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THE DIEGESIS. 

This first or earlier draught of the life and history of 
Christ, is acknowledged by St. Luke, as the b^usis of the 
gospel story, and called the Diegesis, or Declaration,* that * 
18, narrative of those things which are most surely believed 
among us. In the undistinguished manner of representing, 
his sense in our English text, it escapes observation, that, 
what is rendered a declaration, &c. really is the title 
of the work, of which this gospel professes no more than 
to be "a setting forth in order,^^ or more methodical 
arrangement. 

THE 6N0M0L06UE. 

But besides this Diegesis, the common basis of the 
three first gospels, as of many others which many had 
taken in hand^ to reduce and arrange into more consistent 
order, there existed also a 6N0M0L0GUE,f or collection of 
precepts, parables, and discourses, which were supposed 
to have been delivered by Christ, at different times, and 
on diflferent occasions ; and this, in addition to the 
Diegesis, was a common authority to St. Matthew and 
St. Luke, though it seems to have been tmknown to St. 
Mark. 

Proceeding steadily upon our principle avowed in the 
motto of this work, which bindis us to view all pretences 
to any thing out of nature , as a surrender of all the stress 
that is laid on so weak an argument ; the reader will 
know at once in what sense he is to understand the 
bishop's struggle to bar off the conclusions to which he 
has thus far marshalled our way. Every step which is 
here supposed, he tells us, is perfectly consistent with the 
doctrine of inspiration, not indeed of terbal inspiration, 
but with that sort of inspiration, in which the Holy Ghost 
watched over the sacred compilers with so suspended a 
hand, as left them to the gtddance of their own faculties, 
while they kept clear of error ; and only interposed, when 
without this divine assistaiu^, they would have been in 
danger of falling. " With such an inspiration, (continues 
tMs Right Reverend expositor of the divine mysteries,) 

♦ SntiSiintq TToXXoi tTrc/i t^ijcfay ay(xra^a<fSai JIJIFHSIN ntqt Twr nsnXri^o. 
ipOQfifiiinttv MV ly^if TT^oy^oirwi'— «^o$f xa'fioi'. — Luke i. 1. 

t Such a woik seems to be designated ander Tarious titles ip the,, Epistles 
of Paa}> as the Form of Sound TVordtt the Doctrme, the Words of our 
Lord Jesua Christy ^e"—l Tim. yU 3» The Doctrine Actor ding tq Gffd- 
Uneu, Sfc. — See Syntc^gma, p 74. 
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the opinion that the fivangeliBts drew a ^at part of their 
materials from a written document^ is perfectly con- 
sistent ; for if that document contained any thin^ erro- 
neous, they had the power of detecting and correcting it.** 
Such is a succinct hut accurate view of Bishop Marsh's 
Dissertation on the Origin and Composition of the Three 
First Canonical Gospels, of 249 pages, appended to the 
third volume of his translation of Michaelis's Introduction, 
Edit. S, London 1802. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

OF ST. John's gospel m particular. 
All ecclesiastical writers seem to have agreed in lepre* 
senting the gospel according to St^ John, as written at 
some considerable length of time after the publication of 
the three other gospels, and generally with a view to conr 
fute the heresies of the Corinthians, Sabians, and Gnostics, 
which had either previously existed, or had risen into a 
mischievous notoriety, since the publication of those 
gospels. He had read the three first gospels before he 
composed his own, and~ appears, says Bishop Marsh, 
to have corrected, though in a very delicate manner, the 
accounts given by his predecessors ; which, if his JHre- 
deoessors were und^ such an inspiration of the hcij 
spirit, as wkB sufficient to keep them clear of error, must 
indeed .have required the greatest delicacy. The Bishop^ 
however, has merited our forgiveness of this absurdity, bf 
the frankness of his confession, that after iJl his attempte 
to reconcile the contradiction of St. Jdhn's account of the 
resurrection of Christ with that of Mark and Lidce, ^^ he 
has not been able to do it, in a manner satisfactory either 
to himself^ or to any other impartial inquirer into truth." 
He concludes with even more than necessary caution, 
that ^^ if it be true that there are passages in St. John's 
Gospel, which are at variance with the accounts giv^a by 
the other Evangelists, we cannot hesitate to give the pre- 
ference to St. John, who wrote last, and appears to have 
had an excellent memory."^ Some persons have need of 
excellent memories. 

J ^ Vol. 8, p. 815.-^Matthew, Mai)c, and Luke, it seems, bad but inilifRiigl 
"^memories, even wkh the Holy Ghost to jog 'em, and John's 
eomcted some of the Holj Ghost's blonders. 

O Sairt Esprit ! La voik tea ottvn|e. 
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DR. SEMLER's hypothesis. 

Dr. Semler contends, that St. John wrote before the 
other three Evangelists, and the wei^t of his authority, 
which alone would give respectability to his criticism, 
seems to be seconded by the historical evidence of the 
existence of the heretical sects which St. John wrote to 
refute, long anterior to any date which Christians have 
ascribed to the three first gospels. An evangelist, who 
had seen the Gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke, and 
wished to second and support their authority, would 
hardly have committed himself in the eg^regious and irre- 
concileable contradictions which this gospel presents, 
when compared with those : and surely, no one can be 
ignorant that the Platonic and Pythagorean doctrines, 
which distinguish and chcuracterize this ffospel, existed 
several age's before the birth of Christ. Nor ought the 
strong arguments which the learned have adduce, in 
proof that Plato and Pythagoras themselves were both 
members of the Therapeutan society, or had derived their 
doctrines from the sacred writings of this sect, to be of 
little weight with us. The universal delusion of eccle- 
siastical history condsts in ascribing a later date to earlier 
institutions, in representing that which was the origination, 
as the corruption of Christianity, and in bringinfif down 
the monkish and monastic epocha to any period below 
the second or third century, in order to keep the clue of 
the whole labyrinth out of sight, and to evade the clear 
solution of all the difficulties of the inquiry, which presents 
itself in the fact that Eusebius has attested, that the 
Therapeutan monks W6re Christians, many ages before 
the period assigned to the birth of Christ ; and that the 
Diegesis and Gnomologtie, from which the Evangelists 
compiled their gospels, were writings which had for ages 
<K>nstitated the sacred scriptures of those Egyptian vision- 



EVANSON. 

The learned Evanscm, who, though a Unitarian divine, 
professes himself to be a firm believer in revelation, and 
a disciple of Jesus Christ,^ marks with triple n<^es of 
admiration his astonishment that the (»rthodox should 

• In Ui Woik OB the DiMonaace of tbo Fow Etu^olMti, pobUfid 1792, 
p. 222. 
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receive goBpels which SQ flatly contradict each other, as 
each equally true. And of the adorable miracle of turn- 
ing wat^r into wine, he observes, that coming in so very 
exceptionable a form, upon the testimony of so very excep- 
tionable an his|;orian, it is altogether as imworthy of 
belief as the fabulous Roman Catholic legend of St. Ni- 
cholas's chickens. 



BRETSCHNEIDER. 

Since Christian tolerance has endured these pregnant 
admissions against the claims of divine revelation, the 
sceptical world has been enriched by the Probabilia of 
Bretschneider, published at Leipsic 1820, in which that 
illustrious divine, compatibly with an equally sincere pro-, 
fission of faith in Christianity ; and what is in some views 
a much more important consideration, compatibly with 
keeping his divinity professorship, and presidency of a 
Protestant university ; has shown that the Jesus depicted 
in the fourth g ospel is whpUy ojut of keeping, and entirely 
a diflerent sort oi character from the Jesus of Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, and that it is utterly impossible ths^t both 
descriptions could be true ; that this gospel contains no 
testimony of an independent historian, or of a witness to 
the things therein related, but is derived solely from some 
written or ui^written tradition ; and that its author was 
neither an inhabitant of Palestine, nor a Jew.* 

This, however, is not more than may, from internal 
evidence, be argued against the other evangelists, or at 
least Matthew and Mark, whose writings 'betray so great 
an ignorance of the geography, statistics, and even Ian- 
guage of Judea, as the most illiterate inhabitant^ of that 
country could by no possibility have fallen into— e^cwipK 
gratia, 

FALSEHOOD OF GOSPEL GEpGRAPHT* 

1. ^' He came unta the sea of Galilee^ through the midst af 
the coasts of Decapolis,^^ (Mark vii. 31): when there were 
no coasts of Decapolis, nor was the name so much as 
known before the reign of the emperor Nero. 

2. ^^ He departed from Galilee^ and catite into the coasts of 

* Jestu, qneilQ depinxh, quartum eVangelimn, valde diveraas Mt a Jam 
ill prioribnfl evangeliis dcflcripto — neo ntraqae desoripck) siiiial vera aaa 
protast-^Evaagelkta, nee m qu» iaeta cmq tsadidit, ipse ^det, md e tnditioM 
aut scripta ant non jKripta, hatisit — ^nec Palsstineiisu nee Jndaeof fait.— 
Bretschneider in Ordkie Argigmeniortttn, 
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Jitdea^ beyond Jordan^^^ (Matt. xix. 1): when the Jordan 
itself was the eiastern boundary of Judea, and there were 
no coasts of Judea beyond it.* * 

3. *•' Bui when he heard that Archelaus did*reign in Judea^ 
in the romf^ of his father Herodj he ' was afraid to go thither : 
notwithstanding being warned of God in a dream, he turned 
aside into the parts of Galilee^ and he came and dwelt in a city 
caUed Jfazareth ; that it might be fulfilled^ which was spoken 
by the prophets, he shall be ccdled a Srazarene,'^'* (Matt, ii., 22) : 
when — 1. It was a son of Herod who reigned in his stead, 
in Galilee as well as in Judea, so that he could' not be 
securer in one province than in the other ; and when — 
2. It was impossible for him to have gone from Egypt to 
Nazlareth, without travelling through the whole extent of 
Archelaus's kingdom, .or making a peregrination through 
the deserts on the north and east of the Lake AsphiJtites, 
and the country of Moab ; and then, either crossing the 
Jordan into Samsiria or the Lake of Grennesareth iiito 
Galilee, and from thence going to the city of Nazareth ; 
which is no better geography, than if one should describe 
a person as turning aside from Gheapside into the parts of 
Yorkshire ; and when — 3. There were no prophets what- 
ever, or certainly none that either Jew or Christian would 
allow to be prophets, ' who had prophesied that Jesus 
" «fcouW be called a Jfazarene ;" and when — 4. It is not true 
(according to the subsequent history) that Jesus was ever 
called a Nazarene ; and when— 5. J^azarene was not 
a name derived from* any place whatever, but from a 
sectoi Egyptian monks, and was none other than of the 
same significancy as Essene or Therapeut — a fact which 
throws further light on this monkish legend ; and when— 
6. Had Jesus been a Jew, and derived his epitheton 
according to Jewish customs from the place of his birth, 
he would have been called, not Jesus of Neuzareth, but 
Jemis of Bethlehem. 

4. After Christ and the Devil had ended their forty days' 
£&miliarity in the wilderness, " He departed into Galilee, 
imd kaoing J^azajreth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum, 

' Mch is upon the sea-cocui in the borders of Zabulon, and 
Mphthalim, that it might be fulfilled, which was spoken by 
Smas the prophet, saying. The land of Zabulon and the land 
ef JfephthaKm, by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee 
of the Gentiles,'^'' &c. (Matt. iv. 12, 13) ; when, to Esaias, or 
aay inhabitant of Judea, the country beyond must be the 

I. * £vanMn,p. 169. 

13 
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country east of the Jordan, (as Gaulonitis, or Oalilee cf 
the JSentiles, is well known to have been) ; whereas Cap<^ 
naum was a city on the western side of the Ls^ke of Gen- 
nesareth, through which the Jordan flows. 

5. '* He departed into CroHleej and kaving •ATarorfrt, come 
and dweU at Capemaum,^^ (Matt. iv. 13): as if he imagined 
that the city Nazareth was not as properly in Oalilee as 
Capernaum was ; which is much such geographical accu- 
racy, as if one should relate the travels of a hero, who 
departed into Middlesex, and leaving London, came and 
dwelt in Lombard-street. 



FALSEHOOD OF GOSPEL DATES. 

1. The principal indications of time occurring in tiie 
Gospels, are — 

^^ And it came to pass in those daySj that there uent oitf 
a decree from Cczsar Augustus, that all the world should b$ 
taxed; and this taxing was first made when Cyrenius wu 
governor of Syria*^^ — Luke ii. 1, 2. 

It happens however, awkwardly enough, 

1st. That there is no mention in any ancient Roman or 
Greek historian, of any general taxing of people all over 
the world, or the whole Roman empure, in the time ^f 
Augustus, nor of any decree of the emperor for that par- 
pose: and this is an event of such character and magni- 
tude, as to exclude even the posdlnKty of the Greek and 
Roman historians omitting to have mentioned it, had it 
ever really happened. ^ 

2dly. That in those daysy that is, " when Jesus was 
born, in the days of Herod the king," Judea was not at 
that time a Roman province ; and it is therefore absolutely 
impossible that ther^ could have been any such taxing 
there, by any such decree, of any such Caesar Augustus. 

3dly. That Cyrenius was not Governor of Syria, tiU ten 
or twelve years after the time assigned as that of the birth 
of Christ. 

4thly. That the whole passage is taken from one of those 
apochryphal ffospels which were in full vogue long before 
this of St. Luke was written ; some of which, by leaving 
the times and seasons entirely in the hand of €k)d, repre- 
sented that this taxing was first m^de when King Solomon 
was reigning in all his glolry, so that Pontius Nate and 
he were contemporary, which did well enough before the 
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wicked and sceptical art of criticiflm began to imdennine 
the pillars of faith. 

2. ^^ There icere pneent at that season, some that told 
hifn of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with 
their sacrijices.^^ — Luke xiii. 1. 

No historian, Jewish, Greek or Roman, has made the 
least allusion to this bloody work ; which it is next to 
impossible that they could have fipdled to do, had it really 
happened. ^ 

Such an act was entirely out of character ; for Pilate was 
a Pagan and a sacrificer himself, and would never have 
considered idolatry as a crime in any body. We have the 
solution of the difficulty at once, by admitting the proba- . 
bility, that as the name of King Herod was substituted in 
the later or more orderly and methodics^ transcripts of the 
Diegesis, for that of Kin^ Solomon, so the act of good 
King Josiah (2 Kings xxiu.) has here been fathered upon 
Pontius Pilate, 



FALSEHOOD OF GOSPEL STATISTICS. 

1. Annas and Caiaphas being the high-priests (Luke iii. 
2) ; when any person acquainted with the history and polity 
m the Jews, must have known that there never was but 
one high-priest at a time, any more than am6ng ourselves 
there is never but one Archbishop of Canterbury. 

2. Caiaphas, whieh was the high-priest that same year, 

(John viii. 13,) being high-priest that year, he prophesied 
John xi. 60) ; when no Jew could have been ignorant 
that the high-priest's office was not annual, but for life, 
and that prophesying was no privilege nor part of that 
office. 

3. <^ Search and look, for out of Galilee ariseth no pro- 
pfcei^" (John vii. 62). ; when the most distinguished of the 
Jewish prophets, Nidium and Jonah, were both Galileans. 



FALSEHOOD OF GOSPEL PHRASEOLOGY. 

" They brought the ass and the eolt, and put on them their 
ehihes, and set him thereon,^^ (Matt. xxi. 7) ; t. c. like Mr. 
Ducrow, at Astley's Theatre, a-straddle across them both. 
This translator of Matthew's supposed original Hebrew 
copy of the Diegesis, being so grossly ignorant of the 
common pleonasm of the Hebrew language, as to mistake 
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its ordinary emphatic way of indicating a particftiat 
object by a repetition of the word ; as, an asSy '^ even that 
ijohkhwas the son^^^ or foal, or had been born of an ass ;*for 
^tro of the species.* 

2. '^ And he said unto thfiUj Go wash in the foot of 
Sihamy iohich is by interpretation Senf," (John xix. 7) ;f 
which happens to be an interpretation wnich no Jewish 
writer could posdibly have given f Silo am signifying, not 
SerUy but the place of the sending forth of waters, that is, 
the sluice: to say nothing of the absurdity of representing 
the pool as sent to the man, instead of the man being seat 
to the pool : or of the absurdity of supposing that one who 
was blind, could see his way thither. Sure, here seeim 
to have been a greater chance of the poor man's getting 
his baptism than his conversion. This text has so puzaled 
the commentators, that they have endeavoured to get the 
words* ^^ which is by interpretation^ Sen^," considered as 
a mere marginal note ; but the authority of the Codices 
attests them to be a part of the text itself. Whatever, 
then, be the credit, due to the three first evangelists, the 
fourth may well be considered as neither better nor worse, 
and must stand or fall with them. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

ULTIMATE RESULT* 



Such errors as we have exemplified, and innumerable 
other such there are, in every one of the foiur gospels, can 
be accounted for on no suppositions congruous with the 
idea of their having been written either by any such per- 



* Similar pleonasms, not without considen^ble beauty, i 

« God is not a man, that he should die, nor the son of man, that he should re- 
pent" — Numb, xxiii. 19. • 

*< Shall rise up as a great lion, and lift up himself as a young Hon.*' — Nmob. 
xxiii. 21. 

*< Lord, what is man, that thou art mindfiBl of hini, or the Son of man, that tfaott 
BO regardesthim?'* — ^Psalm. ^ 

t Chap. xix. 7. Ubi auctor voeem SiXmafi false iiiteifiretaturper antaraXffvo^, 
et ex errore T\hw mtsstis, pronuntiavit XXh}^ Emission soil, aqdamm l^itonodi 
error vero, nee Joanni Apostolo, neque alii cuidam scriptori JvdttO 
accidere potuiaset. Codicum toctoritate prorsus genuina judicanda sunt itta 
rerba. — BrtUchneider, 
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sons, at any such time, or under any such circumstances^ 
as have been generally assumed for them. But we may 
challenge the whole world's history to furnish, from a 
period of such remote antiquity, a coincidence of circum- 
stantial evidence to prove any fact whatever, so strong, 
so concatenated,, and so entirely responsive to all the 
claims of the phenomena, as . the evidence here adduced, 
that the first types of the Gospel-story sprang from the 
Egyptian monks, and constituted the substance of the 
mystical romance, which they had modified from the Pagan 
mythology, in conformity to their j^rofessed and acknow- 
ledged Eclectic Philosophy, and imposed for antecedent 
ages on the ecclesiastical colonies, which had migrated 
from the mother church of Alexandria. 

Thus, after Europe and all Christian communities have 
been for so many ages led to believe that in the four gos- 
pels they possessed the best translations that could be 
derived, in their several languages, from the original 
inspired text of immediate disciples and contemporaries 
of Christ ; it is at length admitted, that mankind have 
befen and are egregiously deceived. 1. It is admitted^ 
that these gospels were not written by the persons to 
whom they are ascribed ; 2. That Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, were only translators or copyists of previously 
existing documents ; 3. Composed by we know not whom ; 
4. We know not how ; 5. We know not where ; 6* We 
know not when ; 7* And containing we know not whai. 
The very first assertion in the title-page of our New Tes- 
tament, in stating that it is translated from the original 
Greek, involves a fallacy ; since it is absolutely certain 
that the Greek, from which our translations were made, 
was well nigh as far from being original, as the translations 
themselves, and it is absolutely uncertain what the original 
was. 

Irenseus indeed, the disciple of Polycarp, which Poly- 
carp is said to have "tjonvers^d with St. John, and who 
himself lived and wrote in the middle of the second cen- 
tury, is the first of all the Fathers who mentions the four 
evangelists by name. But if this testimony were as cer- 
tainly unexceptionable, as it certainly is not — ^the being 
able to trace these scriptures so hiffh or even higher than 
the second century, woidd be no relief to the difficulties of 
the evidence ; since the same testimony attests the ante- 
cedent prevalence of the heresies of the Marcionites, Ebion- 
IS* 
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the conclusion must be endured. ^ To attempt to resist that 
conclusion, is to resist truth itself; to be afraid to do jus- 
tice to the arguments that may lead to that conclusion,, is 
to surrender it, without resistance. 



THE CHRISTIANS 

1. Use preciselj the same ar* 
gument in defence of their sya- 
teni, only denying the benefit 
of it, to their Pagan adversa-' 
rtes. 



THB PAGANS 

1. Apologised for all the ap- 
parent absurdkies of their sys- 
tem, by pleading that nothing in 
it was to be understood accord- 
ing to the gross and revolting 
smme of the letter, but that the whole was to be explained. 
confi>rmably to a mystical allegorical meaning which con- 
veyed the most sublime truths. 
• 2. " For those who preside 
over the holy Scriptures, phi- 
losophise over them, and ex- 
pound their literal sense by 
allegory." — EusehiuSy concernmg 
Hu Therapeutan priesU. 



2. God ^Iso hath made us 
able ministers of the New Tes- 
tament, not of the letter, but of 
the spirit. (2 Corinth. 3,6.) — 
Which things are an allegory. 
(4 Gal. 24.)— .5*. Paul, concern- 
ing the Chr%9t%an prieds. 



OICKRO. 
CotteoBiag the ^^m AugoiB. 

3. " No order of true religion 
passes over the law concerning 
the description of priests. 

4. ** For some have been in-- 
stituted for the business of paci- 
fying the Gods. 

6. ^* To preside at sacred cer* 
emonies. 

6. *^ Others to interpret the 
predicticms of the prophet. 

7. ^^ Not of the many, lest 
the number should be infinite.' 

8. ^^ But that none beside the 
College should understand those 
predictions which had been pub- 
licly recognized. 



THE N»W TESTAMENT. 
Conceroiiig tbe Chnstiaii Biaht^ 

3. And God ha<h set some in 
the church — first apostles, sec- 
ondarily prophets, thirdly teadi- 
ers. — 1 Corinth, xii. 28. . 

4. O Lord spare thy people, 
and be not angry with us for 
ever. — LUurgy* 

5. Let the prophets speak two 
or three, and let the others 
judge. — 1 Corinth, xiv. 29. 

6. And let one interpret — ^1 
Corinth, xiv. 27. . 

7; Let it be by two, or at the 
most by three,, and that by 
course.-^l Corinth, xiv. 27. 

8. Because it is given unto 
you (the College of Apostles) 
to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven, but to 
them it is not given. — ^Matt 
xiii. II. 



* Thif sttnlMitd of beng angrj for ever, is peonUftr to the Chikdaa God, aad 
hM beooine„m comequence, peculiariy < ' ' ' 



r chancteriitic of Chrintlm. 
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CICERO. 

9. " For augury, or the power 
of foretelling future events, is 
the greatest and inost excellent 
thing in the republic, and na- 
turally allied to authority. 



10. *^ Nor do I thus think, be- 
cause I am an augur myself; 
but because it is absolutely ne- 
cessary for us to think so. 



11." For if the question be 
of legd right, what is greater 
than the power to put away 
from the highest governments, 
their right of holding counsels, 
and issuing decrees : or to abo- 
lish them when holden ? What 
more awful, than for any thing 
undertaken, to be done away, 
if but one augur hath said other- 
wise. 



NEW TESTAMENT. 

9. For greater is he that pro- 
phesieth, Sinn he that speaketh 
with tongues. Desire spiritual 
gifts, but rather that ye may 
prophecy. He that prophe- 
sieth, speaketh unto men to 
edification and exhortation, and 
comfort. — 1 Corinth, xiv. 3, 

10. Neither have I written 
these things, that it should be so 
done unto me. — I Corinth, ix. 
15. — Inasmuch as I am the apos- 
tles of the Gentiles, I magnify 
mine pffice. — Rom, xi. 13. 

11. Dare any of you, having 
a matter against another, go to 
law before the unjust, and not 
before the saints. Enow ye 
not that we shall judge angels ? , 
How much more things that 
pertain to this life ? — 1 Corinth, 
vi. 3. 

If he neglect to hear the 
church, let him be unto thee as 
an heathen man, and a publican. 
— ^Matt. xviii. 17. 

12. Verily I say unto you, 
whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth, shall be bound in heaven ; 
and whatsoever ye shall loose on 
earth, shall be loosed in heav- 
en. — Matt. xvii. 18. 



12. ^^ What more magnificent 
than to be able to decree, that 
the supreme governors should 
resign their magistracy ? What 
xnore religious than to give or 
not to give the right of treating 
or, transacting business with the people? What than to 
annul a law 5* it hath not been duly passed, — and for noth- 
ing that hath been done by the government, either at home 
or abroad, to be approved by any one, without their au- 
thority >*—De Le^itms, lib, ii. 12." 

* No wonder, then, that such a power was not allowed to be held in separa- 
tion from the imperial dignity itielf. The Jewish Messiah, or Christ, united in his 
own person the several offices of prophet, priest, and king. The figures of Rom* 
idns,~ the founder of Rome, represent him as clad in the trabea, a robe of state, 
which implied an ecele$i(t$tiecU as well as a secular dignity. The lituus^ or staff 
of angary in his hand, is still retained as the crosier of our Chrbtiaii bishops. 
** This latter mark of distinction (the episcopal crosier) usually attends the repre- 
sentations of the heads of Julius Cee&ar in old cems and medals, in signification 
that he was high-priest and kmg, by the same right as Romulus had been. ' ' BelV» 
Pantheon in loco quo. Augustus, Vespasian, Vems, &c. are in like manner ao- 
eompanied with the insignia of augury. So sacred were these holy orders, that 
none who had once been a member of the sacred college, coold ever be degrad- 
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PHILO. NEW TESTA3IENT. 

13. ^'In addition to thes^ cir- 13. To all the saints in Christ 
cumstances, Philo .describes the Jesus which are at Philippi with 
order of preferment among those the bishops - and deacons. — 
who aspire to ecclesiastical jnin- 1 Philip, i. 
istrations, and the offices of the For they that have used the 
deacons, and the pre-eminency office of a deacon well, pur- 
above all of the bishop."— iSee chase to themselves a good de- 
chap. 10. gree. 

If a man desire the office of a 

bishop, he desireth a good work. 

—1 Timothy iii. 13. 



ROYAL PRIESTS. 

Among the ancient Greeks, the dignity of the priesthood 
was esteemed so great in most of their cities; and eepe- 
cially at Athens, as to be joined with that of the civil ma- 
gistrate. Thus .flmw, in Virgil, was king of Delos, and 
priest of Apollo.* In Egypt, the kings were all priests ; 
and if any one who was not of the royal family, usurped 
the kingdom, he was obliged to be consecrated to the 
priesthood, before he could ascend ihe throne. At Spar- 
ta, the' kings, immediately upon their promotion, took upon 
them the two priesthoods of the heavenly, and the Lace- 
demonian Jupiter ; and all the sacrifices for the safety of 
the commonwealth, were offered by them only. 

SUBORDINATE CLERGY. 

Besides these royal priests, there were others taken from 
the body of the people, and consecrated to the siervice of 
religion. . These were all accounted the ministers of the 
gods, and by them commissioned to dispense their favour 
to mankind. Whoever was admitted to this holy office, 
was obliged to be of the most exemplary and virtuous 
character. They were required to be upright in mind and 
pure in heart and life, as well as perfect (ay6^«ts) in body : 
they were to live chastely and temperately, abstaining 
f^om- those pleasure^ which were considered innocent in 
other men. After their admission into holy orders, 
though marriage was not altogether forbidden, they were 
obliged BXid expected to preserve the most rigid chastity, 

ed : the commiflsion of the ipreatest enormity was not held competent to effect their 
indefecmble sanctity of character, or \fi forfeit their title of The Revebend ; 
which their descendants still retain, in a never-interrupted succession of inheritance 
fiom their Pagan ancestora. 
* Ret Anius, Rex idem homimim* Phcsbique ^acer^os.— ^Fir^. AEn* S, y. 80. 
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They endwtvoured to weaken or overcome " all the 
sinful lusts of the flesh," by drinking the juice of hem- 
lock, and by strewing the herb agnus castus, or chMte lamb' 
under their bed clothes, which was believed to possess re- 
frigerating qualities. 

THE PRIESTS OF CTBELE 

Who held the dignity of Theotokos^ Deipara, or Mother 
of God, which has since been transferred to the Virgin Ma- 
ry, so conscientiously cut themselves off from the faculty 
of sinful sensations, as to deserve the commendation of 
Christ himself— Matt. xix. 12 ; and to be imitated in so un- 
equivocal a proof of sincere devotion, by the most learned 
and distinguished of Christian bishops, Origen, MeUto, 
&c- 



PARASITES OR DOMESTIC CHAPLAINS. 

Another holy order of priests, was that of the Parasiti, 
or Parasites, whose office was to gather from thje husband- 
men, the corn that was to be set aside for the services of • 
the ministry. It was ^at last an office of great honour ; 
the Parasites being by the ancient laws reckoned among 
the chief magistrates. In every village of the Athenians, 
they maintained these priests at the public expense ; but 
afterwards, to ease the commonwealth of this burden, the 
wealthier sort were obliged to entertain them at their own 
tables, whence the word parasite, in later times, has been .. 
put for a flatterer, who, for the sake of a dinner, conforms 
to every one's humour. This holy order of Parasites, is 
continued in our Christian ChuiNch, in precisely the same 
character and function, under the less invidious name of 
domestic chaplains, who, hanging about the establishment 
of princes and nobles, generally contrive to worm them- 
selves into the most lucrative ecclesiastical benefices up- 
on the well-known economy. 

^< Non miBBiira est Catem nisi pleoa cniora lunide.**' 



CONVERSION FROM PAGANISM TO CHRISTIANITY, BROUGHT 
ABOUT ENTIRELY BY A TRANSFER OF PROPERTY. 

Notwithstanding the conversion of Constantino to the 
Christian faith, the title, the ensigns, and the preroga- 

* The \eec^ will not drop jfrom your ikiii till it k fall of blood.— fibr^ee. 
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tires of sovereign pontiff were accepted without hesi^ 
tion, by seven sucessive Christian emperors. Gratian 
was the first who refused the pontifical robe*, and threw 
off the badges of Paganism ; for though he retained the 
title of Sovereign Pontiff, he performed no part of its func- 
tions.f From motives no doubt of the most disinterested 
piety, " this emperor seized the lands and endowments 
which had been allotted to maintain the priests and sacri- 
fices of the ancient Paganism, and appropriated them to 
his own use,"J a. d. 382. 

We have yet extant, and happily I have here on my 
table, the celebrated oration delivered by Julius Firmicius 
Maternus, to the Emperors Constantius and Constans, 
the sons and successors of Constantine the Great ; calling 
on those holy Emperors, to seize all the remaining proper- 
ty of the professors of Ifaganism, which his fattier had 
spared, and thus by reducing them to beggary, to starve 
them into salvation. 

" Take away, take away, in perfect security, (exclaims 
this disinterested Christian orator.) ! most holy empe- 
rors, take away all the ornaments of their temples. Let 
the ^re of the mint, or the flames of the mines, melt down 
their gods. Seize upon all their wealthy endowments, 
and turn them to your own use and property.§. And ! 
most sacred emperors, it is absolutely necessary for you 
to revenge and pimish this evil. Ypu are commanded by 
the law of the Most High Grod, to persecute all sorts of 
idolatry with the utmost severity : hear and commend to 
your own sacred understandings, what God himself com- 
mands. He commands you not to spare your son, or 
your brother ; he bids you plunge the avenging faxife 
even into the heart of your wife that sleeps in your 

♦ Gibbon, vol. 8, p. 499. 

t BelPs Panth. yoI. 1, p. 19. | Lardner, vol. 4, p. 456. 

§ Tollite, tollite securi, sacratissimi Imperatores, oraamedta temploram. Dem 
istos, aut monetsB iguis, aat metallorum coqnat flamma. Donaria uniyeisa ad ntiU 
itatem vestram, dominhnnqae tramferte, (p^ 59.) Sodet vobis, Sacratissinu Im» 
" peratores, ad vindicandum et pnnieodnin hoc malum necessitas imperatur, et boo 
vobk Dei sammi lege prsBcipitar, ut severitaa veatra idolatris faeinns omnifiiriora 
peraequatar. Andite et commendate aanctis sensibiis yegtris qnid de isto facinom 
Dens jubeat. Nee filio jabet parci, nee fratri, et per amatam conjagem qtue est 
in sina too, gladiom vindioem dooit : amicum quoque snblimi seventate persequi- 
tur, et ad discerpenda sacrilefforam vcorpora, omnia popidus armatnr. Integris 
etiam civitatibus, si in isto faennt facikiore deprehenas, decemnntor ezcidia. Mi»- 
ericordisB sosb vobis dacratksimi Imp^raioresi Dens gnmmiui prsmia.pollieetiir.-— 
Facite itaqae qnod jabet, camplete qnod pnecipit, (p. 68.) De £noi« 
Prof. Rol. 
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bosom ; to pelrsecute your dearest friend with a sublime 
severity, and to arm your whole people against these - 
sacrilegious Pagans, and tear them limb from limb. Yea U 
even whole cities, if you should find this guilt in them, 
must be cut off. 0! most holy emperors! God promises 
you the rewards of his mercy, upon condition of your thus 
acting. Do therefore what he commands — oomplete what 
he prescribes." 

Nothing can be more orthodox and truly Christian than 
this oration. It presents us a faithful picture of the genius 
and character of primitive Christianity- The reader will 
perhaps think he has enough of it.^ The Orator of the 
Areopagus, however he might have transgressed the laws 
of his country, transgressed not the fair sense of historic 
fact and license of oratorical figuration, when he said, 
*^ Astonished Paganism grew pale, when she saw the blood- 
stained banner of the cross, imd irom her innocent handi 
flie flowery chaplets of the chaste Diana, and of the hos- 
pitable Jupiter*, down dropt, and bloody treason triumphed 
over them!" 

We have, of the same age, a beautiful ccmtrast to this 
spiritual qration of Firmicius, in an epistle of the Pagan 
orator, Libaniixs, in which he discovers at the same time, 
what the tempers and dispositions of a Pagan were, 
towards those who left the faith of their ancestors, and 
embraced the new-fangied doctrines of Christianity. 
** Orion, (writes he), was my friend, when he was in 
Iffosperity, and now he is in affliction,. I have the same 
disposition towards him. If he thinks differently from us, 
concerning the d^ty, he hurts himself, being deceived; 
but it is not fit that his friends should therefore look upon 
him as an enemy. '?^ Alas! since one who had once bec^ 
a minister of the gospel, but is now prisoner for his con- 
scientious opposition to it, fell into affliction and differ- 
ence of opinion, concerning the deity, it was not only 
forgotten that he had once been a friend, but that he had 
ever been a fellow creature, a brother, or a son.f 
; We have also still extfmt, the petition of Stbimachus, 
the high priest of Paganism,, which he presented to the 
Emperors Yalentinian, Theodosius ^d Arcadius, and for 
havdng delit^ed trhich, the Emperor Theodosius com- 
'ttandi^d the reverend orator to descend from the pulpit^ 
and go immediately into ^ile — {OakhamJ) 

* lEifMe 780, p. 849, Laidnero, ciumte in loco quo. 
t See Orig^iiptQIbKlllitfift, I8lb Lett^ 
14 
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But impious wid unreasonable a» it was held to be in 
Christian ears, it was not worse than of a piece with the 
extract which I here subjoin: — - 

" Does not the religion of the Romans eome under the 
protection of the Roman laws? By what name sludl we 
call an alienation of rights, which no laws or circum* 
stances of things ever justified? Freed tnea re<^ive lega- 
cies, nor are even slaves deprived of the privilege of 
receiving what is left to th^m by t«tt— they are only the 
noble Vestals, and the attendants on the sacred rites upon 
which the public welfare depends, who are deprived of the 
privilege erf receiving estates legaUy bequeathed to them. 
The Treasury detains the lands which were given to the 
Vestals and their officers by our dying progenitors. Do 
but consult your own generous minds, and you will not 
think that those things belong to the puUic, which yon 
have already appropriated to the use of others. If levigth 
of time be of weight in matters of religion, surely we 
ought to preserve that faith Which has subsisted for so 
many ages, and to follow our parents, who have s6 happily 
fallowed theirs. We ask for no other state cX religion than 
that which secured the empire to your blessed Father, 
and gave him the happiness of alegitimate issue to succeed 
him. That blessed prince now looks down from heaven, 
and beholds the tears of the priests, and considers the 
breach of their privileges as ia reflection upon himself."* 

The Holy Father and Bishop St. Ambrose, strenuoddy 
iopposed this petition, and ingeniously argiled from a text 
of scripture, which served tb carry me point in At* days, 
but which siiice h^ become apocryphajt, and consequently 
is no longer to be found; but this it 1«^ ff all the earth 
belongeth unto the righteous,f but to the infidels not osie 
penny," (obelus): 

Lardner is anxious to vindicate the^ disiolerestedness 
of Si. Ambrose, who opposed hinwelf to this unreaaonaUie 
^monstrance of ^Hhese poor blind benightedtPagans;" and 
puts in proof, the letter written to tile Emperor Eugenius 
in the year 392, in which St. AmtanMse dechies,tiiat * those 
revenues \md not been taken away by his advice, only he 
had advised that when once they were taken away, they 
should not be given back again*'^ That's Christian aU 
over! as much as to say, ^^i'll have nothing to do wiA 
thieving, but PU go your halves!'^ 

* Chante in loco, Lcodnero. ,, " ; 
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The reader has otlj to turn his eye to our table of the 
Ecclesiastical Revenues at this day, and he may Bcive as 
he shall please, the importai^t question — whether, if these 
revenues were taken away from the church, and trans- 
ferred to tKe professors of as false a religion as ever 
was on eArth, our chiu*chmen would not run after the 
revenues, and^ leave Christianity to the fate of Paganism. 
It is a remarkable fact, that in the Corpus iurisy or whole 
body of Roman law, notwithstanding all the dreadful 
stories of persecutions and martyrdom, which Christians 
relate that they have endured from the Pagan magistrates, 
there never was on record any law whatever, that had 
been enacted against Christians — ^while there were and 
have been the most sanguinary laws enacted for the 
prosecution and eternal persecution of unbelievers. 
, By a law of the Emperors Valentinius and Theodosius, 
whoever had been known to have apostatised from the 
Christian religion, was debarred from the right of be- 
queathing property by ml^-nor was the Pagan religion 
effectually suppressed^ till the profession of it was prohibH 
ited under the penalty of death. Thousands suffered that 
penalty, whom we are not allowed to consider as martyrs. 
It is well known, that the most holy and truly Christian 
j^mperor 'pTheodosius, put in practice the advice of Julius 
Firmicius, upon the heterodox eitizena of Thessalonica, to 
tiife letter. He put the whole city to the sword, and " ut- 
terly destroyed, every thing that breathedj even a3 the 
Lord God of Israel commanded.'^ — ^An example which was 
followed in like manner, on the ever memorable day of 
St. Bartholomew, August 24, 1672, when seventy thousand 
Protestants, subjects of the most Christian Charles IX., 
were butchered throughout France, at the instigation of 
hi9 pious mother, Catherine de Medicis. Mr. Higgins, a 
sincere believeir, thus concludes his beautiful work : — 
" Look at IrelaiMi, look at Spain, in short, look every iffkere^ 
and you will see the priests reeking with gore. They have 
converted^ and .iQre cowoerAi^^ populous and happy nations 
into deserts, and have made our beautiful world into a 
slaughter-hpuse, drendied with blood and tears." — Cetiit 
Drtddsj j^ 299. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

£SCULAPIU9-^-JESU8 CHRIST. 



JESCULAPIUS. 

Mr. Addison's versification 
of the prophecies which fore- 
told the life and actions of 
^sculapius, from the Meta- 
morphoses ^ Ovid. 

Once, as the sacred infimt she sur- 
veyed, 

The god was kindled in the reTing 
maid* ; 

And thus she ottefed her prophetic 
tale, 

*< Hail, great jAiysician of the woild ! 

Hail mightj in&ntt who in jeaim to 

come, 
Shalt heal the nations, and defiand the 

tombl 
Swift be thy growth, thy triunpfaB nn- 

confined, 
'Make kiD^^oms thicker, and increase 



Thy daring art shall animate the dead. 
And draw the thonder on thy guilty 

head; 
Then shalt thon die, bat from the dark 

abode 
Shak rise vkstoiioas, and be twiee a 

god." 

Reason at once rejects all 
ideas of prophecy, as being 

* Eito nbi fatidicot concepit mente 

mores 
Incalnitqne Deo, qnem dansnm pectore 

habebat 
Aspicit infantem. Totiqae salntifer 

orbi 
Cresce pner dixit, tibi se mortalia 

saepe 
Corpora debebont: Animas tibi red^ 

dere ademptas 
Fas erit Idqoe semel Du hidignantibas 



Poise dare hoc iterum flamma prbhi- 

bebere avita 
Ekjae Deo corpus fies ezangoe ; Dens- 

que 
Q,m modo corpus eras, et bis toa lata 

novabis. 

Ovid Met Lib. 3, Hn. 640. 



JESUS CHRIST. 

Mr. Pope's versification of 
the prophecies which fore- 
told the life dnd actions of 
Jesus Christ, from the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma b^gin ^ soqg! 

O thon my voice inspire. 

That touched Isaiah's haUowed l^s 

with fire. 
Rapt into futore times the bard ba- 

•gun— 
A virgin shall con^etre, a vngm bear a 

SOB. 

Swift fly the years, and rise th' ei^aet- 

ed mom — 
O spring to light, avspicions babe ba 

horn. 
Hefromtluek fihns shall puge the vii- 

nal ray. 
And on the sightlesB eyeball *ponr tht 

day : 
'Tis he, th' obstnicted paths of sound 

shall clear, 
And bid new mvsio charm th' onfiikk 

ingear ;' 
TbiB diunb shaD aing, the lame his cmHSii 

forego* 
And leap eznlting like the boimding 
roe. ^ 

" And there was one Anna, 
a prophetess,the daughter of 
Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser. 
She was of a great age, tand 
had lived with a husband 
seven years from her virgin- 
ity. And she was a widow 
of about four-score and four 
yeats, which departed not^ 
from the temple, but served 
God with fastings and pray- 
ers night and day. And she' 
coming in at that instant, 
gave thanks likewise unto 
we Lord, and spake of him 
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the most childidh and foolish to all them that looked for 
conceit that could poBsibly redemption in Israel > Luke 
cross the mind; a knowledge ii. S6,^^ 
of future events being no This is one of the many 
more possible to the human passages which the Unitari- 
mind, than to fly in the air is an feditors of the improved 
to the body. We may be told version wish to have reject- 
sometimes of an extraordi- ed, assigning as one among 
nary guess, as we may of a their several reasons against 
wonderful jump; but neither it, that " though found in all 
flight nor prophecy are a;t- manuscripts and versions 
tritfutes of man*^— and no ra- now extant, it was intro- 
tional man will consider the duced with a view to ele- 
pretenceto such a faculty, vate the crucified Jesus to 
in any other light,* than as a the dignity of the heroes 
certain evidence of impos- and demigods of the heathen 
ture, by whomsoever or in mythology." — ^p. 121. 
what cause soever, ad- 
vanced.* 

The worship of ^sQulapius was first established in 
Egypt, the fruitful parent of all varieties of superstition. 
The i^ame is derived from the Oriental languages. Euse- 
bius speaks of an Asclepios, or -ffisctdapius, an Egyptian, 
and a famous physician. ^ He is well known as. the God of 
the. art of healing, and his Egyptian or Phoenician origin, 
leads us irresistibly to associate his name and character 
with tlMit of the ancient Therapeuts, pr Society of Heal- 
ets^ established in the vicinity of Alexandria, whose sa- 
cred writings Eusebius has ventured to acknowledge, 
were the first types of our four gospels. The miracles of 
heeding and of raising the dead, recorded in those scrip- 
tures, are exactly such as these superstitious quacks 
would be likely to ascfibe Xo the founder of their fra- 
ternity. 

* A ikr mora spedfio predictioB than any that theology can pretend, ocean in 
tlw Medea of Seneca^ which seema m the age of Nero, to have foretold the fiitare 
dkooYery of America, by Christopher Colombiia, to event whioh occurred not 
. tin 1400 yean afte^ the pnbtication of the prophecy. ThiaitiB— 
« VenieDt annia aecnla aeria, ' 
Qnibua Oceanoa vincnk reran. 
Laiet, et ingens pateat telhn 
Tethyaqne novoe^letent orbea 
Nee ah terr» Ultima lliiile." 
'< The times will ^me in late yean, when ocean may relax tfaa chain of tiuM, 
and a yast continent may open ; the aea may miooyer new woildi, and Than, 
oaaae to be the last of lands.'* 

14* 
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^^ Being honoured as a god in Phoenicia and Egypt, his 
worship passed into Greece, and was established first at 
Epidaunis, a city of Peloponnesus, bordering on the sea; 
where probably some. colonies first settled: a circumstance 
sufficient to induce the Greeks to give out that this god 
was a native of Greece. "-^J5eZZ'« Panihtouy p. 27, 

Among the Greeks, it was believed that the god Apollo 
himself had represented .^Esculapius as his son by a voice 
from the oracle {Ibid.): and it is a striking coincidence of 
' fact, if it be no more than a coinddence, that we find the 
Christian Father, Eusebius, attempting to prove the divinr 
ity of Jesus Christ, from an answer given by the same 
oracle;* while th^ text of the Gospel of St. Matthew 
iii. 17, written certainly much later than those answers, 
runs, '' Lo, a voice from htoDen-, sayings Thi^ is my beloved son, 
in whom I am toeU pleased,^^ By the mother side, -ilscu- 
lapius was the son of Coronis, who had received the 
embraces of God, but for whom, unfortunately, the wor- 
shippers of her son have forgotten to claim the honour 
of perpetual virginity. To conceal her pregntocy from 
her parents, she went to Epidaurus, and was there de- 
livered of a son, whom she exposed upon the Mount of 
Myrtles ;t when Aristhenes,J the goatherd,§ in search of 
a goat and a dog missing from Ws fold, • discovered the 



child, whom he would 



lave carried to his home, had he 



not, in approaching to lift him lip, perceived his head en- 
circled with fier^rays,! which made him to believe the 
child to be divine. The voice of fame soon published 
the birth of a miraculo.us infant ; upon which tne people 
flocked from all quarters to behold this heaven-bom 
child.ir 

It was believed that " JEsculapius was so eipert * in 

medicine, as not only to cure the sick, but even to raise 

the dead." Ovid says he difl this by Hyppolitus (and 

Julius says the same of Tyndarus); that Pluto cited him 

^before the tribunal of Jupiter, and complained that his 

* Dem. Evan, quoted, translated and commented on, in the author's Syiitag>* 
ma, p. 116. 

t Mount of Myrthd— why not Mount of Otives ? 

i JLrUthenes — why not. Joseph ? 

§ Goatherd — ^why not Bhepherd ? 

II Thus all Christian painten have depicted the infant Jesus. 

' VeHed ilk flesh, the Godhead, He- 
Hail th' incarnate DiBity ! 
Mild he lays his glory by^ 
Bom that man no more might die ; ' 
Bom, to raise the sons of e^th ; 
^Bora to give them second birth ! 
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Equally applicable to .^Bseu- 
hq^ins as to Jesus, is the divine 
doggerel annexed. 
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empire was considerably diminiBhed, and in danger of be- 
coming desolate, from the cures performed by ^scula- 
pius ; so that Jupiter, in wrath, slew him with a thimder- 
bolt Within a short time after his death, he was deified, 
and received divine honours. His worship was first es- 
tablished at Epidaurus, and soon after propagated through- 
out all Greece. The cock* and serpent were especially 
consecrated to hihi, and his. divinity was recognized and 
honoured in the last words of the dying Socrates, "Re- 
member that we owe a cock to JEsculapius." At a time 
when the Romans were infested with the plague, having 
consulted their sacred books, they learned that, in order 
to.be delivered from it, they were to go in quest of 
ilsculapius at Epidaurus; accordingly, an embassy was 
appointed of ten senators^ at the head of whom was 
Quintus Offulnius; and the worship of ^sculapius was 
established at Rome a. u, c. 462, that is. Before Christ, 288. 
But the most remarkable coincidence is, that the worship 
of this god continued with scarcely diminished splendour, 
even for several hundred years after the establishment of 
Christianity. We have the best and most rationally at- 
tested account of a cure brought about by the influence of 
invagination in connection with his name, as late as the 
y«ar 485 A. D. 

Marinus, a scholar of the philosopher Proclus, a. d. 485, 
in his life of his master, days, " I might relate very many 
theurgic operations of this blessed man: one, out of innu- 
merable, I shall mention; and it is wonderful to hear. — 
Asdipigenia, daughter of Archiades and Plutarcha, and 
wife of Theagenes, tp whom We are much indebted, when 
Bhc was yet but a young maiden, and lived with her 
parents, was seized with a grievous distemper, incurable 
by the physicians. All help from the physicians failing, 
win other cases, so now in this also; her father applied 
to fte sheet-anchor, that is, to the philosopher, as Ms good 
SowonTjt earnestly entreating him to pray for his daughter, 
whose condition was not unknowh to him. He therefore, 

* The Mrpent ib prime agent m the story of hmnan redemption; and the eock 

mfl/ beaia a very important character in the Gospel, in rebn|dng Peter for cors- 

k il and iwearmg. 

' t The ^Qod Saviour, which was the express title of iEscnlapinsj is given by 

''''^- > m the mouth of his &bricated personage, Abgaivs, to the no less fabrn 



w.^Lib, 1. c. 18, lit D. Beel. Mat, « Abgams, toparch of Edeasa, to 
ii the good Sa;?ioiir, who hath shone forth in Jerasalem— greeting ! 
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taUng with him Pericles, of. Lydia, who was also a phi- 
losopher and worthy of that name,* went to the temple of 
^sculapius, intending to pray for the sick young woman 
to the god; for the city (Athens) was at that time blessed 
in him, and still enjoyed the undemolished temple of The 
Saviour, ^ut while he was praying according to the 
ancient form,t a sudden change appeared in the damsel, 
and she immediately became convalescent ; for The 
Saviour, as being God, easily healed her." 

With respect to the miracles ascribed to ^sculapius, 
and continuing to be performed for so many ages by the 
efficacy oi faith %n his name, and in answer to prayers 
offered up in his temple; the power and influence of ima- 
gination, in producing changes in the animal economy to 
an indefinite extent, is well known to physicians; and, 
without intending any injurious imposture, the most be- 
nevolent and intelligent medical men at this day avail 
themselves of the patient's superstition, to aid and second 
the operations of medicine. A strongly excited expecta- 
tion of relief will often produce such an improved tone of 
muscular action, and such a m6re vigorous flow of the 
animal spirits, as will be sufficient to throw 05" the obstruc- 
tions in which the disease, originated, and thus effect many 
extraordinary and otherwise unaccountable cures. A med- 
ical friend once succeeded in ouring a poor man of chronic 
rheumatism, after he had followed the prescriptions of the 
ablest physicians without receiving the least benefit, by 
working upon his imagination to make sure of receiving a 
cure, by taking seven tea-spoonfuls of the decbbtion* oi a 
brickbat that should be found in a churchyard, the brickbat 
to be boiled for seven hours, in seven quarts of water; the . 
essential conditions of the miracle being that its efficacy 
was not to be doubted; and the whole process to be kept an 
inviolable secret. This prescription he affected to trans- 
late out of the spider-leg text of a Greek folio. The cure 
was perfect. The primitive Christians were content never 
to call in question the miracles pretended by their Pagan 

* I presenre so much of the original text ai ifl easeodai to the proof of the mat- 
ter before us: — 

jlnjtt <($ TO outxXiintiov Tt^Bv^ofitvog ra ^tco vtibq Trig xafitfifftig* Kai yt^ 
ijyrvxti TftTf) If noXig rori xat «(/«y rrt a;ro^^i7Tov to tb StnrtHfog cc^oy. Ev^o^ 
fl9VB avxB rov a^jjroHorc^ov t^ottov, ad-goa fma^Xij Tn^i ritv xoqttv ^^atytro, jt«t 
^flurroyif t%aiifvrig t/tyf^rro. Fua ya^ o Swrrj^ nxrr* ^to; lagaro. — Qnotod IB 
Lardnery vol. 4, p. 410. 

t The ancUnt fornii forritan; << Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed 
be thy name ; ibj kingdom come, thy will be 4one oa fiaith, aa, it ia ii 
heaven,** &c ^ 
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advi^rsaries, iso they could get their own similar preten- 
rions recognised. Their argument was one that was well 
contrived to evade all possibility ofbeing determined: the 
Pagan miracles were wrought by the power of dsemons, 
while their's were to be ascribed to the True God. 

Justin Martyr, in his Apology for the Christian Religion, 
addressed to the emperor HaSrian, seems to seek rather 
an excuse for the Christian miracles, than to consider 
then^ as resting on any grounds of evidence: — " As to our 
Jesus curing the lame, and t^e paralytic, and such as were 
cripples from their birth, this is little more than what you 
say of your iEJsculapius."* 

" In the performance of their miracles," says Dr. Con- 
vers Middleton, " the primitive Christians were always 
charged with fraud and imposture by their adversaries. 
Lucian tells us, that whenever any crafty jug^er, expert 
in his trade, and who knew how to niake a right use of 
things, went over to the Christians, he was sure to grow 
rich immediately, by making a prey of their simplicity ; 
and Celsus represents all the Christian wonder-workers as 
mere vagabonds and common cheats, who rambled about 
to play their tricks at fairs and markets, not in the circles 
of the wiser and better sort, (for among such they never 
ventured to appear), but whenever they observed a set of 
raw young fellows, slaves or fdols, there they took care to 
intrude themselves, and to display their arts." — Free 
Bhqtdrjfj p. 1.44. 

The reader has only to consult the Ist and 2d chapters 
of the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, and he will see that 
this principle of playing off upon the credulity of the 
weakest and most ignorcmt of mankind, is expressly 
avowed by the great Apostle of the Gentiles — " Christ crur 
dfiedy^^ to the Jews^ " a HumbKng block^^^ as contrary to all 
evidence of fact; ^^and to the Greeks^ foolishness^^^ as revolt- 
ing to reason. The principal result, however, of this re- 
semblance vis, the evidence it affords that the terms or 
epithets of " Our Saviour" — the Samour being Ood^ were 
the usual designations of the god ^sculapius ;f and 
that miracles of healing, and resurrection from the dead, 

* See the Chapter on Jnstm Martyr, m tins Disoxaia. 

t Both Bacchus, and Jupiter also, was distingaiBhed by the epithet Oun Say- 
I0I7B. Sir John Marsham had a coin of the Imsioos on which was the inscxqp- 
^nHQuxXtsg Sarnoog, of Herculks THsSAViom. — Bry0nt'8 Annot. vol. 
2, p. 406. 195. I^e name of Christ, as we hare seen {Definitionst a 7,) wai 
ridi^ooaly oomimon, and extended even to every individual of the Jewun raoe:-^ 

— ?jnn ViriajSi Tnyon \pm htK 

** TauehnotmifChn9ti,anddo my /orliiiie-(d/ert no Jbcmt."— Psalmcr. 14. 
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w^ere the evidence of his divinity, (or ages before sknflar 
pTetences were advanced for Jesus of Nazareth. '' Strabo 
informs us, that the temples of ^sculapius were constant- 
ly filled with the sick, imploring the help of God ; and 
that they had tables hanging around them, in which .all 
the miraculous cures were described. There is a remark- 
able fragment of one of these tables still extant, and 
exhibited by Gruter in his collection, as it was found in 
the ruins of ^aEsculapius's temple, in the island of the 
Tyber in Rome; which gives.an account of two blind men 
restored to sight by ^sculapius, in the open view, and 
with the loud acclamations of the people acknowledging 
the manifest power of the god.^' — JlEddkton^s Free Inquiry ^ 
p. 78. Could such a document be produced to authen- 
ticate any one of the miracles ascribed to Jesus, what 
would become of the cause of infidelity? 



CHAPTER XXI. 

HEROULBS — JESUS CHRIST. 

Or Alcides, was the son of Qod by Alcmena, wife of Aitt- 
phytrion, king of Thebes, and is said ta have been bom 
In that city, 1280 years before the Christian era. Her- 
cules was pointed out by the ancients as their great ex- 
emplar of virtue. It was affirmed by some, that he 
voluntarily engaged in his gteat labours. The whole of 
his life appears to have been devoted to the good of man- 
kind. " The writers who treat of his adventures, and of 
the antiquities relating to them," says Mr. Spence, Vhave 

fenerally fallen into a great deal of confusion, so far, that 
scarcely know any one of them that has perfectly well 
settled which were his twelve labours. To avoid falling 
into the same confusion, one may divide all his adventures 
into three classes. In the first class, I should place sodi 
as are previous to his twelve celebrated labours; 

" In the second, those twelve labours themselves, which 
he was obliged to do by the fatality of his birth; 

" And in the third, any supernumerary exploitis. 

" His first exploit was that of strangling two serpents 
sent to destroy him in his (H*adle. This he seems to have 
performed, according to some accounts of it, when he was 
not above half an hour old. But what is still more extra- 
ordinary is, that there are exploits supposed to have be^i 
performed by Hercules, even before Alottiena brought him 
into the world." 
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Thus far Spe^ce, in his PoZymeTw, dial. 9, p. 116. 
Adding iti a note, " This, perhaps, is one of the most 
mysterious points in all the mythology of the ancients. 
Though Hercules was born hot long before the Trojan 
war, they make him assist the gods in conquering the 
rebel giants {VlrgiVs Mndd^ 8, Tine 298); and some of 
them talk of an oracle or tradition in heaven, that the 
gods could never conquer them, without the assistance of 
a man." 

Upon which, the orthodox Parkhurst, in his Hebrew 
Lexicon,* asks, with indignation, " Can any man seriously 
believe, that so excellent a scholar as Mr. Spenoe was, 
could not easily have accounted for what he represents as 
being so very mysterious ? Will not 1 Pet. i. 20,t compared 
with Hag. ii. 7,^ clear the whole difficulty, only recollect- 
ing that Hercules might be the name of several mere men^ 
as well as the title of the future Saviour ? And did not the 
truth here glare so strongly on our author's'^ eyes, that he 
was afraid to trust his reiader with it in the text, and so 
put it into a note for fear it should spoil his jests." 

" It is well known," continues Parkhurst^, " that by 
Hercules, in the physical mythology of the heathens,, was 
meant the Suuj or solar Ught^ and his twelve famous labours 
have been referred to the sun's passing throijgh the twelve 
zodiacal signs; and this, perhaps, not without some founda- 
tion. But the labours of Hercules seem to hav€ had a 
still higher view, and to have been originally designed as 
emblematic memorials of what the reai Son of God and 
Saviom of the world was to do and suflfer for our sakes — 
jfoorcov &tXxr^a navxa jeo/t/Cw^ — " Bringing aU knitives of our diS' 
eases^^ as the Orphic Hymn speaks of Hercules. "§ 

Thus we see that Christian divines, according to their 
cue or drift, either endeavour to conceal or else boast of the 
resemiblance between the Christian and Pagan mythology. 
At one time, or with one setof Christian-evidence writers, 
the very idea of naming Christ and Hercules together is 
held as the most frightful impiety ; heaven and hell are 

t Who veri^ Ufoa fbreordamed hifort the fotmdation of the world, but 
umg wiaimfett va these Icuit timee for you. 

I And the J?eiire tf ail nations shall come. 

, ^ See JParkbimfst*9 Hel^rew Lexicon, under the word tTQfD Protbctors, fironi 
t^ ^net ^«. Strcngth,^ ox Vigour, p. 520. Bat what is this whole strain of ai^ 
nunent, bnt th^ <H>en and avowed Eclectic Philosophy, aid a virtnal admission 
3iat CMMitt% &d Pai;anism ale pMl<^ 
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not further'asunder: with another set, equally^ orthodox, 
but driving at a different tact of argument, it is Satan 
himself who hath blinded our eyes, to prevent the light of 
truth shining upon us, if we cannot see that Hercules and 
Jesus Christ are one aiid the same identical personage; 
that the labours of the one were the miracles of the other; 
aild that the most mysterious and abstruse doctrines of 
the New Testament were but the realization of the emblem- 
atical types of the ancient Paganism. Son of God, and 
Saviour op tAe world, were forms of expression with 
which the ear of heathenism was familiar, for ages before 
it was pretended that the son of Jehovah and Mary had a 
better claim to be addressed by those titles, than th(3 son 
of Jupiter and Alcmene, 

There was, however, a consistency in the conduct of the 
worshippers of the earlier claimant, and a conformity of 
their practice to their profession; which we shall look for 
in vain among the adorers of the later aspirant. Hercules 
was expressly and professedly worshipped by the ancient 
Latins, under the name of Divus Fidius; that is, the 
guarantee or protector of feith promised or sworn. They 
had a custom of calling this deity to witness, by a sort oi 
oath conceived in these terms — " Mt Dius Fidius !^^ that is, 
So help me the god Fidius! or Hercules. But with all due 
respect to the high authority I quote, rather than incur 
the censure of the divines of the Hutchinsonian school, of 
resisting the light that glares upon me, I should take the 
original form of the ancient oath to have been ^^ Me Deus 
FiUusP^ the filling up of which formulary, with the words 
ita adjuoet^ make the sense complete. So help me God the 
/Son/" The form of oath used in our univ^sities at this 
day is, " Ita me Deus adjuvet et sanctd ejus evangeliaP^ — 
So help me God and his holy Gospels! The turning the word 
Jilius into Fidiusy and inventing a god, or an epitheton of 
Uiat name, seems like a struggle to evade the evident sense, 
especially since we know that, in the hurried and gabbling 
way in which the ancient oath was administered, the 
whole sentence was pronounced but as two'words, MediuB 
Fidius; and certainly it would be ridiculous to make a 
God, or the epithet of a God, of the#word Mtdius: and 
why might not Hercules be honoured with the title of 
God the son, to distinguish him frpm Jupiter, or Gtod the 
Father, as by his human nature standing in a nearer 
relation to mankind than the paternal deity, and the fitter 
to be appealed to as a mediator in humw transactionB; 
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eqxeeidlljr sefiDg that 1^ was known and recognized under 
the exactly similar designation of the Son of Gody and the 
Skuoiom^ of the tporU? 

It is, indeed, one of the most curious extravagancies of 
idl that is extrayagant in Christian faith and practice, that 
Ibe custom of admiiiistmng oaths should be retained in 
Christian courts of judicature, in spite of the express and 
reiterated jpra&i6MofM of swearing contained by luckless 
oversight in the very book on which the oath is taken. 
Our Judge Blackstone, well aware how ill the Christian 
text wcMild senre hie purpose, passes over the words of 
Jesus Christ, ^' I say unto you, Wfear not at aU," (Matt. v. 
S4); and those of his holy Apostle St. James, '^ But above 
«& tkingi, my brethren, mtear not«'' (James v. 12); and quotes 
Ae text of the Pagan, Cicero;— 

" Who denies that these opinions are useful, when he 
observes how many things are certified upon oath ; of 
what safety are the religious obligations of covenants, 
how many persons are restrained from crime by the fear 
of divine punishment, and how holy is the society of citir 
zenship, from the belief of the presence of the immortal 
gods, as well with the judges as with the witnesses?"* 

^^ It has indeed been remarked by the most eminent 
writers of the Roman history, that the superstition of that 
people had a great influence in keeping them in subordi- 
nation and altegiance. It is more particularly observed, 
that in no other nation was the solemn obligation of an 
oath treated with such respect, and fulfilled with such a 
Ireiigious circumspection, and such an inviolable fidelity." 
SucSi is the substance of a note of a Christian translator 
of Mosheim, in opposition to a remark of his text, that the 
Roman superstition was defective in this point. — (Cent. 4, 
pertl.) 

A note to similar efiect occurs in the Christian Evan- 
son's work on the Dissoofmtce of A% four Gk)spels, p. 81. 
^ I was many years ago assured by an intimate friend, 
and*^ intelligent worthy man, who had traded largely 
both in the northern parts of Africa and in many different 
eoimtriesof Ekirope, that he was never once deceived in 
ton^ding in the honour and integrity of a Mahomedan; 
)jl(lt, tHat through the perfidy and dishonesty of some (^ 

* Utiltti 6Me •pitiloiiet bai» torn iMgat, cum intelligat qiuun vnilta finnentor 
JMijwuJu j qoaiktt Mteii «it fod^nun rdigionof, qiuun iqiiltos divini 9oppli<m 
■mi • ■odefe l iir tw ii ly if(fatmp^ moi^ <it tobietaa civinm nUer ipson^ Diis iQH 
amtaUbw mtifpofltit tun jodicibui torn taitibiii.— Z>e Legibwt lib. S> 7, 
16 
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thol^e h^ dealt i;Hth, he/had been defrauded and injury in 
e Very nation of professed Christian©."* ' ^ . * 

The gaoler of the prison in which I am at the time of 
yhriting this, in the seventh month of an unjust captivity 
incurred by the consdentious and honourable maintenande 
of my sincere convictions, informs me, that durii^ltts own 
long residence in Malta, and constantoourse of commercial 
transactions with the professors of the Mohamedan creeds 
he never heard of an unpaid debt, or a violated obligation; 
and that it is an usual mode of traffic in the market-towns 
throughout Turkey, for the fhnners and huxters to leave 
their fowls, eggs and buttei:, &c. in ba^ets, with the i^rices 
affixed, and to return in the evening in perfect security of 
finding the article as they left it, or the exact price de-* 
posited in the place of just so much <^ it as had found a 
purchaser. : • - 

"Were a wke man," says Bishop Kidder, ** to cluxisA 
his religion by the lives of those who profess it, perhapa 
Christianity would be liie last religion he would cAioose*" 
Christianity, then, has nb pretence to evidence on the 
score of any moral effects it has produced in the world. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

ADONIS — JlRStS CHRIST* 

The Jews had a superstition of not uttering the inoom- - 
municable name of God, nrr— r^that< is, Yahouy or Jackhou; 
or, as it frequently occurs, in one syllable,. m^'—Jao, or 
JbcA:;t which, with more rever^ioe< than* reason, is pro- 
nounced Ji^I as the tetragrammaton,; or wcord of four 
letters, which at this day adorns our Christian temples i» 
eMed Jehovah. / 

From this divine name rrv says Parkhurst, the cbicient 
Greeks had their in in their invocations of the, gods, more 

* There .ar9 fu> Quaktr$ among them ; Hmd there can be no TiUaiiy where 
^Wikera Bxe not. • ' ■' 

' ' t The nearest i^iproach to the- «xact pronuiciatiOn of thit saared word wKL 
be prodiioed by gnspending the aetkm.of aU:tlie oisaaa c^ artioalaliOn, a|id makk^ 
only tliat comv)dsiv« heave of the larynx, hf which the bronchal veMela diec^iaiM 
the accamalated phk»n^; it is enanclated with the most eloqiient proprieCy in lb 
act of vomiting, andperhaps on this account has been called the unntteraiU 
liame.— Consnlt Rabbi Ben Henchel, and his beatd ! The GodJakovAH, 
the most hideous of the whole inythology; wis Well ImewA to; the GwlOea} 
he was the Joirir of the ancient Tnaeans, and^iMiited lala Iba Jjlirva if ikt 
Romaof. ■'"■•'' •"? • ' .■■....-._;*' .1 ■ n -iiMf^ a.-.t ^"- ..n »■.„-*. ,-...iiq, 

of 
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particokrly of the god AlpoBo, i. e. The Light. And hence 
these two lett^rfe, forming the i>ame JoA, written after the 
Oriental manner, from right • to left, were inscribed over 
the great door of the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 

n^ is several times joined with the name nins which 
seems to indicate that they are distinct names for the 
same deity, and not the one the mere abbreviation of 
the other. The rays of light or glory within, a circle or 
ring of which the tetragrammaton, or four-lettered word, 
is exhibited in our Christian temples, are a demonstration 
that the same deity is intended by the Christian Jehovah 
as by the Pagan Jafc (that is, Apollo), whose name of 
two letters was in like manner encircled with rays of 
^ory. 

The Pagans, indeed, seem more rigidly to have adhered 
to the text or injunctions of those Syrio-Phcenician odes 
which have been consecrated by Christian piety, under the 
name of the Psalms of Dayid, and which formed a material 
part of their idolatrous liturgies, than their Christian pla- 
^arists who have. retained the use of than in a never- 
interrupted succession from theii, times. 

We read in the original, the hundred times re^ 
peated commands, m tVttt — EUell-lu-jah ! jprowe ye Jack ! 
TV m^yra mn— Behold! bkee ye Jack! 

Y» ^3 vjfi*7 n^ iD» rr3 nu'ira :iorb iSd )m no? d^h^ rrer 
-non th)jh o mrr o'bk 

Sing ye to the gods! Chant ye his name! Ekalt him usho rideth 
in the heimnsy hf A& name Jackj and leap for joy^ before hk 
face! For the Lord hath a long nosoy and h%9 nurey endureth for 
ever! 

It is admitted, however, on all hands, that the proper 
pronunciation of the tetragrammaton which we call Je- 
hovah, and its synonyme Jah, is entirely lost. Nor can it 
be denied, that the Hebrew points ordinarily annexed to 
the consonants of those words, are not the natural points 
belonging thereto, nor indicative of pronunciation; Imt are 
the vowel points belonging to the words Adonai and Elo- 
him, — ^to warn the reader, that instead of the word Je- 
fllovAH, which the Jews were forbidden to pronounce, and 
the pronunciation of which had been long unknown to 
them, they are always to read Adonai, or Adonis.* 

* See'llie 6tf(Ad E&cyeloi»8e$dia, under the head Adanuta; and my own far- 
ther investigations of this carioos subject, in my Syntagma of the Bvid^ces of 
the Christian Religion, paUiihod doling the earlier months of my still c^ntinnnig 
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Heiice*^e find^ titi^t frequently where the common 
printed coi^es read n^, many of Dr. Kennioott's codices 
have n^n*. And hence, says Dr. ParkhtMt, whose ortho- 
doxy of Christian faith admits not a suspicion — ^h^nce the 
idol Jidonis had his name.* 

The reader will, I hope, do himself the justice to observe, 
that throughout this DiE©Esis,-no merely fanciful or con- 
jectural interpretations are admitted, and no new lights 
struck out from ingenious etymologies: he is here pre- 
sented with the calm dispassionate evidence of fact, and 
when those facts are most pregnant of conclusions adverse 
to Christianity, they are invariably adduced in the words 
and on the authority of Christians themsdves, whose dis- 
interestedness, at least, in .yielding admissions of this 
character, is no more to be questioned, than tiieir teaming 
and piety to be surpassed. 

The great source of difficulty tod mistake in tracing the 
identity of the parent figment through the multifarious 
fbrms of the ancient idolatry, seems to arise from the 
change of epithets and nam^, while yet it is but onfe and 
the same deity and d^mi-god who is meant under a hun- 
dred designations- Thus, the names under which the 
Sun has been the real and only intended object of divii^e 
worship, have been as various and ds miwy as the nations 
of the earth on which his light has shone. And as va- 
rious are the allegories and fictions of his passing through 
the zodiacal sign of the Virgin, which, of course, would 
reihain a virgin sttU; his descfsndi^g into the lower parts 
of thee^rth; his rising again fropa the dead; his ascend- 
ing into heaven^ his opening the kingdom of heaven to 
all believers; his casting his bright beams of light through 
twelve months, or Apostles, one of whom (February — 
Judas) lost a day, and by ircmsgression (or skipping over) 
"/«//, thai he might go to kis oum place^^^ (Actsi. 2o); "Jlw 
preaching the occeptMe year of the Lord^^^ (Luke iv. 9j. By 
all which metaphorical personifications, were typined the 
natural history or circumstances observable in the Sun's 
progress through the twelve months which constitute the 
natural year. 

The Jews in vain endeavour to disroise the fact, that 
they also were Sun worshippers. We nnd, from their own 
sacred books, that their Solomon, after having built a 

* unjust wnprisoament, for the cooadentiotis exposure of the enon and ' gjo imii ge on 
'which thftt religion is founded, p. 96. 

* Parkhnrst's Hebrew Lexicon, under the head m ^ 
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temple to Jehoyah^ '^ did build aho an high place for v^u 
Chemosh (that is, the Sun), the abomination qf Moaby in the 
hill that is before Jerusalem^^^ (1 Kings, xi. f) ; and so late 
as to the reign of Josiah, successive kings of Judah ^'-had 
dedicated horses to the Sun ; and the chariots of the Sun toere 
at the entering in of the house of the Lord^ — 2 Kings, xxii. 11. 
The prophet Malachi expressly speaks of Christy under 
the same unaltered name of Chemosh, the abomination 
of the Moabites — ^npiy lynij — Chapter iii, verse 4, or 
iv. 2, Which being, by our evangelical reformers, very 
conveniendy translated t)ie Sun of RighteousnesSj'\ of course 
could refer to nothing else than' Jesus Christ, and so 
conceals the idolatry, while it conveys the piety. 

•..The same deity, however, under his name Adonis, 
without any change but that of the various pronouns, 
suffices to indicate my Adon, our Adon,.&c. is the undis- 
guised idol who xs addressed innumerable times through- 
out the book of Psalms, under that name, and to whose, 
honour, in common with that of Jehovah, they were com- 
posed and dedicated. The 110th Psalm, of which the 
first verse rendered into English, is, " 77ie Lord said unto 
my Lordy Sit thou at my right hand^ until I make thine enc' 
mies thy footstool^^^* should have been rendered, " Yahou 
said unto Monis.^^ The two idols were worshipped in the 
same house of the Lord, which was at Jerusalem : Yahou, 
or Jack, sat on the lid of a box, ridiculously called the 
ilasterion, or mercy-secU; while Adonis seems to have opcu- 
pied the vestibule, or entering-in of the house of the Lord. 
The rest of the Psalm is a dialogue, in which Jao^ or Jacfc, 
proposes terms of alliance between himself and Adonis, 
and engages to joip him in the slaughter of their enemies. 
The preference of the Jews for Adonis, who was distin- 
guished for his personal beauty, above the cloven footed 
and long-nosed Jehovah J has induced them to this day, 
not only to read the name Adon, , wherever it occurs, but 
entirely to banish the recollection of Jao altogether. 
They substitute the name Adon in every instance where 
our translators have put Jehovah, or the Lord ; so that in 
^the reading of those to whom these lively oracles Xvere 
; '\hx^^ Din y3K r<v» IT ^xnyh 3»^ 'jn»6 mrr dw * 

i- The Hebrew has no adjectives : Sun of Righ^9u$ne$$ m tbeb idiom for tba 
RighteouB Sun. 

X See the plate of him in Paridmrst, and bis convincing aigomenta in proof 
that the beast with four faces and four winn, standing like a cock upon jfi he»> 
roost, OQ one leg, ** must be referred to Jehovah only,*' under the hfsd ,y\n 
840—4. 7, 

16* 
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committed, it is not Jehovah, but the Phoenician deity 
Adonis^ who is t]^e God of the Old Testament. 

Jehovah then, had more than cause enough for jealousy 
against the encroachmients of Adonis, and in one most 
striking instance, the worship of thip idol, imder his liame 
TaMmuz, is denounced as an atrocious abomination. 
Then he brought me to the door of tfie gate of the LordU hovsCj 
which was towards the norths and behold there sat women weeping 
for Tammuz. — (Ezekiel viii. 14.) 

Here Jerome hiterprets non Tammuz, by MoniSj who he 
observes, is in Hebrew and Syriac, called Adonis. 

" I find myself obliged, (says the pious author of the 
Greek and Hebrew Lexicons,) to refer Tammuz, as well 
as the Greek and Roman Hercules^ to that class of idols, 
which was originally designed to represent the promised 
Saviour, the Desire of all nations. His other name, Mo^ 
nw, is almost the very Hebrew 'Jnx or our Lord, a well- 
known title of Christ." 

Such are the words of the ingenuous, most learned, and 
orthodox Parkhurst, who proceeds to exhibit this resem- 
blance of Adonis and Christ, by subjoining, with acknow- 
ledgements to his authorities Spearman and Grodwyn^ a 
passage from Julius Firmicius^ which in my earlier writings 
I was coiitent to quote, as he had done, at second-^iand. 
The retirement and leisure however which my Christian 
persecutors have forced upon me, and the attentions of 
my unbelieving friends, have enabled me to study the very 
rare and furious original itself. It is an oration or address • 
of Julius Finnicius delivered to the Emperors' Constans 
and Constantius ; the object of which was to induce thos^ 
pious princes to seize the property of their Pagan subject, 
and apply it to Christian uses — ^than which, of course, no* 
thing could have been more orthodox. After forty- 
five pages of abuse heaped on the ancient Pagans fdir* 
their egregious forms of idolatry, in Which by a m06t 
curious mystical interpretation of their ceremonies, &e 
discovers Christ to have been represented by them all, — 
he adds, ** * Let us propose another symbol, that by an 
effort of cogitation, their wickedness may be revealed, of 
which we must relate the whole process in order th^HEt 
may be manifest to all) that the law of the divine appoinlN. 



* AKqcI etifttn symbolnDi proponatnns, nt conamine eogitationiil, 
rtfvoIeBtiir; cnjns totos 6rdo dieenjdiis est, ut apnd omnea constet dirins 
positioBis lejgem, perversa DiaboH inritatiooe cofraptam. NocM quadam nm 
cram in lectica anpimun ponitar, et per numeroi digestir fleUbui plao^tflBi 
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BMnt hath been corrupted by the devil's jiervOTfie imita- 
tion. On a certain night (while the ceremony of the 
Moma^ or religious rites in honour of Adonis lasted) an 
image was laid out upon a bed, and bewailed in doleful 
ditties. After they had satiated themsdives with fictitious 
lamentations, light wa^ brought in ; then the mouths of 
all the mourners were anointed by the priest, upon which 
the priest, with a gentl6 murmur, whispered-- 

TroBt ye, taintt) your God raetoredy 
. Tnist ye, in your risen Loid ; 
For the pains which he endured 
Our salvation have procured. 

" Upon which their sorrow was turned into joy, and the 
image was taken, as it were out of its sepulchre.^ These 
latter words, though their sense is evidently implied, have 
no direct authority in the original, but seem to be a scho- 
lium of Mr. Spearman. Firmicius, in his tide of eloquence, 
leaves his conclusion elliptical ; and breaks away into in- 
dignant objurgation of the priest who officiated in those 
heathen mysteries, which, he admitted, resembled the 
Christian sacrament in honour of the death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ, so closely, that there was really no 
difference between them, except* that no sufficient proof 
had been given to the world of the resurrection of Adonis, 
and no divine oracle had borne witness to his resurrec- 
tion, nor had he shown himself alive after his death to 
those who were concerned to have assurance of the fact, 
that they might believe. The divine oracle (be it ob- 
served,) which had borne witness to the resurrection of 
Christ, but which it seems had vouchsafed no such 
honourable testimony to the resurrection of Adonis, was 
none other than the answer of the God Apollo, at Delphos ; 
which this author derives from Porphyry's books on the 
Philosophy of Oracles; and whicli Eusebius has conde- 
scended to quote, CIS furnishing one of the most convincing 

Delude ovm se fictn lamentatione satiaverint, Inmen iofertur. Tunc a Sacerdote 
onmiam qni flebant, fauces nngmitar, quibiis peranctiS) sacerdos lento nrarmufB 



Eorai yttfl iJjKcy •'^ nuctaiv awrtiQia. 
Lil^rally, << Trust ye commnnicants ; the God having been saved, there shall be to 
m dtA o£ pains, salvatioiL" Godwyn, who seems not to have discovered the 
metre of the original, renders it, <' Trust ye in Ood,for out of pain$, saifm- 
Han is eame unto us,** 

* Dei till mors nota est, vita non comparet ; nee de resnrrectione ejns divinnm 
elkpiando respondit oracnhim, nee hominibiis se post mortem at nbi crederetnr, 
OflleDdit, nnlla hnjns opens docomenta promisit, nee se hoc fectomm esse pneo^ 
deiitibiiB monstravit escemplis. — De Errore prof. MeHg. p, 46. 
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proofs that could be adduced from the admisBion of an ad- 
versary of the resurrection of Christ.* 

"But thou at least," says Eusebius, "listen to thine 
own Oods, to thy oracular deities themselves, who have 
borne witness, and ascribed to' our Saviour, not impos- 
ture, but piety and wisdom, and, ascent into heaven." 
Q;aoted in tiie author^ $ Syntagma^ p. 116. This was vastly 
obliging and liberal of the God Apollo ; only, it happens 
awkwardly enough, that the whole work, (consisting of 
several books) ascribed to Porphyry, in which this and 
other admissions equally hpnourable to the evidences of 
the Christian religion, are made, was not written by Por- 

Ehyry, but is altogether the pious forgery of Christian 
ands ; who have kindly fathered the great philosopher 
with admissions, which as he would certainly never have 
made them himself, they have very charitably made for 
him. 

But not alone the very name Adon, or Adonai, nor the 
particular manner in which that God was worshipped, oc- 
curring as frequently as the name Jehovah, and by the 
Jews themselves constantly maintained to be the sense of 
that name, and proper to be used rather than, and instead 
of it ; but the distinctive attributes of Adonis, the pecu- 
liarly characteristical epithets and designations by which 
that idol was identified from all others, prove beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that the Jews were worshippers of 
the self-same MoniSy adored by their Phoenician neigh- 
bours. Adonis was distinguished for his personal beauty. 
We find entire odes or psalms in praise of his beauty ,f 
and his characteristic epithet of The Beauty op Holi- 
ness used interchangeably, instead of his name. "jEfe 
appointed singers unto the Lord, and that should ~ praise 
The Beauty op Holiness." — 2 Chron. xx. 21. 

*' Tfie Devil," says Firn^cius, "has his Christs,''t of 
which he afiects not to deny that this Adonis was one. 
But one of the strongest sensible proofs of the difference 
between the false Cnrists and the true one, which this 

* Flrmicins, quotes this Chiistiaii fotgery xmdm the tkle Jlt^i r^f ivloyisn^ 
aiXoaotpiag. — ^Eosebins, avails himself of it, as 27a^( iloycorr ^t/oa^^ca^.-* , 
Macknight and Doddridge strove mightily to enlist it into the service of the Cfanr^ 
Ifiiitant ; bat it would not do. 

vhy]h o^rhH ^dtd o ^p yninfiBD \n pmn cn« "jao n*D^Q f 

Thou art handsome, beyond the sons of Adam, love is difibsed m thy lips, fSi»r 
the sake of which, God is enamoured of thee for ever.— Fsalm 45. 
t Habet ergo Diabolos Christos snoe, p. 46» 
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atithor GoxAd adduce, was, that the ointment with which 
ike t^agan priests anointed the lips of the mystics, or 
initiated in the Adania^ or sacrament of our Lord Adonis, 
was wholly different from the migueiUum immortahy which 
€k>d the Father gave to his only Son,* and which the 
Son bestow^ on all those who believe in the divine majes- 
ty of his name : for Christ's ointment, he would have us to 
ImoW, is *' of an immortal composition, and mixed up with 
the spiritual scents of paints, of myrrh, aloes, and cassia, 
out of ivory paJace«i ;" whereas the Pa^n ointment was, 
I dare say, little better than ^cart-grease. — Nobody need 
know any more about Ftr. Clarw Julius Pirmicius Ma- 
temus. 

The- Adonia were solemn feasts in honour of Venus, 
and in memory of her beloved son, Adonis. VentiS; as 
sprung from the sea. Mare, could not be more honourably 
distinguished than by her fifpithet Maria ; Adonai is lit-, 
erally Our Lord : so that these solemn feasts, without any 
change or substitution of names, were unquestionably 
celebrated to the honour of Mart and h^r son. Our 
LoRB ; to whomsoever else those names may have in later 
ages been ^applied. They were observed by the Greeks, 
PhcBniciai^, Lycians, Syrians, Egyptians^, and indeed by 
ajttoet all the nations of the then known wcnrld. It is 
universally agreed, that it is to these ceremonies that 
the Jewish Sod refers in the 8th chapter ofEzeMel, 
where they are denoimced as an abomination ; we find 
by inference, an honourable apology for the Jewish 
aktion, who, as a people, have through so many ages, 
refused to embrace a religion, which in so many par- 
ticulars^ and even in the continuance of the same names, 
has lost all possibility of being distinguished in their 
applrehensibn irom '^ the abomination of the Sidomant.^^ The 
festival of the Adonia was still observed at Ahxandria, the* 
cradle of the Christian Religion, in the time of St. Cyril ; , 
and at that Antioch, where the disciples were fmt called 
Christians, (Acts xi. 26,) even as late as the time of 
the- emperor Julian, commonly called the Apostate ; 
** whose arrival there during the solemnity was taken for 
an ill omen. " — BeWs Pantheon. This is surely a curious 
adi^ssion of our Christian mythologists. L^t the reader 
fl«fc himself, and answer as he may the questions emer- 

* Alhid est nngaentam quod Dem pater unico tradidit 61io, &c p. 46. — See 
fat its plac«, -under the name Christ, vAm feriow though stippary, ai^gnnttHs the 
Fa&en build on ointment or pomatum. 
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getot from this state of the Chistian evldenbes — 1. What 
argument can be drawn from the wonderful propagation 
of the Gospel, when in the city where it was at first most 
successfully preached, and Where the disciples were first 
called Christians, it had not, even in the fourth century, 
abolished the Pagan and iddatrous festival of the 
Adonia ? — 2. And wherefore should the arrival of the 
^emperor Julian (a known apostate from the Christian 
religion, and a zealous patron of Paganism), during the 
celebration of the Adonia, have been considered as an ill 
omen, but that the Adonia had come to be considered as 
entirely a Chmtian fostival ? — 3. And at what time, or 
whether ever, the festival of the Adonia was distinctly 
abolished, and that of the Christian Easter established 
upoft its overthrow ? 

For the solution of these most important inqtdries, we 
hold up the light of the admissions of ecclesiastical his- 
torians* It must ever be borne in mind, that the Chris- 
tians of the second, third,* and fourth centuries indus- 
triously laboured to give their religion the n^rest possible 
resemblance to the ancient Paganism ; and confessedly 
adopted the liturgies, rites, ceremonies, and terms of hea- 
thenism ; making it their boast that the Paran religion, 
properly explained^ really was nothing else than Christianity; 
that the best and wisest of its professors in sH ages had 
been Christians all along ; that Christianity was but a name 
more recently acquired to a i^eHgion which had previoudy 
•existed, and had been known to the Greek, philosophers, 
to Plato, Socrates, and Heraclitus ; and that ^^ if the 
writings of Cicero had been read as they bnght to have 
been, there would have been no occasion for the Christian 
Scriptures." Nor did some of them, who maintained that 
Jesus Christ had a real existence, hesitate to ascribe to 
him ^ work in which " he himself expressly^ declared that 
he was in no way opposed to the worship of the gods and 
goddesses ;* while our most orthodox Christian divines, 
the best learned in ecclesiastical antiquity, and most 
entirely persuaded of the truth of the Christiem religion, 
unable to resist or to conflict.with the constrsdning demon- 
stration of the dc^a that prove the absolute sameness and 
identity of Paganism and Christianity ; and unable to 
point out so much as one single idea, or notion, of Whic^ 
they could show that it -was peculiar to Christianity, or 

*^ee the chapter of adaiiaMOiMi in thk DisoxtiB ; and Jonev on the 
Tol 1. p. 12. ' 
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that Christianity had it, and Paganism had it not; have 
inyented^the apology of an hypothesis ; that the F^^n 
religion, ii^e the Jewish, dispensation, was typical ; and that 
Hercules, Adonis, &c. were all of them types and forerun- 
ners of the true and real Hercules, Adonis, &c. our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Ghrist. Nothinff is more easily con- 
ceivable, than that the priests and devotees of any one 
of^ the innumerable forms of absurdity which superstition 
might from time to time assume, should decry all others, 
and pretend that their's alone was divine : nothing is so 
hard to be conceived, as that a God of infinite wisdom and 
truth should be the author of a religion so little superior, 
and so closely resembling the devices of juggling priests 
and self-interested impostors, that it should not be in the 
power of any man on earth, who would judge impartially, 
to discover in what the superiority consists ; or that there 
was really any diflference at all between them. 



CHAPTER XXIII. . 

THfi MYSTICAL SACmiFICE OF T^E PBCBNICIANS. 

." It was an established custom among tiie ancient PhcBni- 
dauB, on any calamitous or dangerous emergency, for the 
ruler of the state to offer up, in prevention of the generdi 
ruin, the giost dearly-beloved of his children, as a ransom 
to divert the divine vengeance- They who were devoted 
for this purpose, were onered mysUcalfyj in consequence of 
an example which had been set this people by the God 
Eronus, who, in a time of distress, offered up his only son 
to his father Ouranus. The mystical sacrifice of the 
Phoenicians had these requisites: 1st. That a prince was 
to oflTer it ; 2nd. That his ^aly^ s6n was to be the victim ; 
8rd. That he was to make this grand sacrifice invested with 
the emblems of royalty," — Bryant^s Observations on Ancient 
ERatory^ quoted in Archbishop MageeU Work on the Atone^ 
fMntj vol. 1, p. 388. This is the Archbishop of Dublin, 
whose spirit, temper, and coiiduct are so strikingly in 
harmony with those he ascribes to a God delighting in 
l)16od and bloky<ly''^acrifi6es, famous for his inexorable 
^-^^ty in the^verriiiient bf his diocese, aad his crud 
iieAt of the hifferidt clergy ; nor leae dlsthiguished fiwr 
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the Gonveni^t flexibility of bja own orthodoxy. He is 
known in private to laugh at the folly of his own doo- 
trines, as in publiQ he ventured to declare, that though he 
believed in the Articles of the Church of England meo- 
tively, he did not believe in them separately. 

Here is, in fact, a first draft of the whole Christian 
sdieme, existing in a country neighbouring on Judea,many 
hundreds of years before it became moulded into its present 
fdiape. 

Jesus Christ, the son of a king, is offered by God to 
himself, to avert his own vengeance, and this is repeatedly 
called the myOery of the GoepU^ (Col. i. 26). Had the Gk)8- 
pel been matter of fact, there ccmld have been VLO^myskiry 
in it. 

^^ And they put on him a scarlet robe." Matt, zxvii. 28. 

<^And they clothed him with purple." Markxv. 17. 

^^ And arrayed him in ag(H*geous robe." Luke xpii. 11. 

"And they put on him a purple robe." John xix. 2. 
And set up over his head, his accutotion, written — 

" This is Jesui^, the Kino of the 

Jews." Matt, xxvii. 87. 

" The Kino of the Jiiws.^ Mark xv. 26. 

" This is the Kino of the Jews." Luke xxiii. 88. 

"Jesus of Nazareth, the Kino 

OF the Jews." John xix. 19. 

Such a mockery of a dying malefactor, never, in any 
other instance, disgraced tibe judicial administration of a 
Roman magistrate. 

The addition of the important words, Jesw of J^aztvreth, 
in the later Goq>el of St. John, strongly indicates the 
intention &£ making the circumstances of a previouidy 
existing Gospel apply to a newly-invented name for the 
old hero. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

ohaishna. 

^^ That the name of Chrishna, and the general out- 
line of his story," 'Says tbe pious and learned Sir William 
todesi ^< were Img antevipr to the l^irth of our Saviour, and 
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jHTobably to the time of Homer, .toe* Imow very certaitdyy — 
t&AoHc Researches^ vol. l,p. 259. 

" In the Sanscrit Bictionary, compiled more than two 
thousand years ago, we have the whole story of the incar- 
nate deity born of a virgin, and miraculously escaping in 
his infancy from the reigning tyrant of his country." — 
Ibid. pp. 259, 260. 267. 272, 273. 

*' I am persuaded,'- continues this great author, than 
whom higher authority cannot be adduced — " I am persua- 
ded, that a connection existed between the old idolatrous 
nations of Egypt, India, Greece, and Italy, long before the 
time of Moses." — Ibid. p. 259. 

" Very respectable natives have assured fme, that one 
or two missionaries have been absurd enough in their 
zeal fo^ the conversion of the Gentiles, to urge, that the 
Hindus were even now almost Christians ; because their 
Brahma, Vishnou and Mahesa, were no other than the 
Christian Trinity : a sentence, in which we can only doubt 
whether folly, ignorance, or impiety, predominates. The 
Indian triad, and that of Plato, which he calls the Supreme* 
Qoodj the Reason^ and the iSotil, are infirately removed 
from the holiness and sublimity of the doctrine which 
pious Christians have deduced from the texts in the Gos- 
pel."— iZ^. p. 272. 

The celebrated poem Bhagavat, contains a prolix ac- 
count of the life of Chrishna : — " Chrishna, the incar- 
nate deity of the Sanscrit romance, continues to this 
hour the darling god of the Indian women. . The sect of 
Hindus, who adore - him with enthusiastic and almost 
exclusive devotion, have broached a doctrine which they 
maintain with eagerness, that he was distinct from all the 
avatars (or prophets), who had only a portion of his 
divinity, whereas Chrishna was the person of Vishnou 
(God) himself in a human form."* — Ib%d, pi 260. 

Chrishna was believed to have been born from the left 
intercostal rib of a virgin of the royal line of Devaci. 
"He passed a life of a most extraordinary and incom- 

J>rehensible nature. 'His birth was concealed, through 
ear of the tyrant Cansa, to whom it had beeu predicted 
that one bom at that time, in that family, would destroy 
him.*'— /Wdf. p. 259. 
" He was fostered, therefore, in Mat'hura, by an honest 

• <«Formliiai dwelletb «Utlie fidnev of die Godhena bo^7."--^2 C<rio». 
16 
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herdsman, suraamed Anand^, tit^ the tta^^by, and hin 
amiable wife, Yasoda." — Asiatic Researctus^ vol. 1, p. 260. 

" Chrishna, when a boy, slew the terrible serpent Cali- 
y a, with a number of serpents and monsters. He pa^ed 
his youth in playing with a party of milk-maids; and at 
the age of seven years, he held up a moimtain on the tip 
of his little finger. He saved multitudes, partly by his 
arms, and partly by his miraculous powers. He raised 
the dead, by descending for that purpose to the lowest re- 
gions. He was the meekest and best-tempered of beings. 
He washed the feet of the Brahmins, and preached very 
nobly indeed, and sublimely, but always in their favour. 
He was pure and chaste in reality, biit exhibited an ap- 
pearance of excessive libertinism; and had wives or mis- 
tresses too numerous to be counted. Lastly, he was be- 
nevolent and tender, yet fermented and conducted a ter- 
rible war."— /Hrf. p. 273. 

" The adamantine pillars of our faith cannot be shaken 
by an investigation of heathen mythology. I, who cannot 
help believing the divinity of the Messiah, from the undis- 
puted antiquity, and manifest completion of many prophe- 
cies, &c. am obliged, of course^ to believe the sanctity of 
the venerable books to which that sacr&d person refers.** 
—Ibid. p. 233. 

The above extracts are taken literally from the 1st vd- 
ume of the Asiatic llesearches, chapter &th, on the (Jods 
of Greece, Italy, and India, written in 1784, and since re- 
vised by the president. Sir "William Jones. 

I have thought it supremely important to present the 
text of this ^eat author, and leave the reader to dwiw his 
own conclusion. Higher authority could not be quoted. 
One better acquainted with the Hindostanee language, and 
with the docdments and evidence from which such infd- 
mation could bef acquired, eo^ld hardly be conceived to 
etist ; and certainly, never \vas any man further from the 
intention of supplying arms to infidelity. The uncmes- 
tionable orthodoxy of Sir William Jones must, thermre, 
give to admissions surrendered by him, the utmost degree 
of cogency; while his unequalled and unrivalled learning 
stimds as A tower of strength, to render our position im- 
pregnable, upon the lines to which he has authorized bur 
Hdvance, and recognized o\ir right. 

Nothing in the whole compass of ecclesiao^cal history 
kM so peri^exed and distl^^n^ th^ modetH )adVtieate8 of 
Christiani^, as these surrenders made by their own bert 
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and ablest ohampioii, to the cause of infidelity. Our evan** 
gelical polemice, indeed, lose all temper upon hearing, but 
an allusion to this most unluckily discovered prototype of 
Hxeir Jewish deity. No language of insolence against 
those who point out the resemblance, is too outrageous — 
no shift or sophistication to evade or conceal it, too pitiful. 
The sun is not more dissimilar to the moon, say our 
Unitarian divines, than is Chrishna to Christ.* No man in 
his senses, say our evangelicals, could believe that the 
two personages were identical. Our Methodists f meanly 
and pitifully alter the spelling of the name from the orig- 
inal orthography, which rests on the high authority of Sir 
William Jones, and invariably print it as jSTmfcnu, or Krish- 
na, to screen the resemblance from the eye's observance ; 
while they accuse their opponents of spelling it as they 
do (ijorrectly), for the contrary purpose of making the 
resemblance more striking. 



DB. BENTLET's THEOBY. 

Dr. Bentiey, as a dernier resource, flies to astrology—- 
source inexhaustible of all that is wild in conjecture, and 
delusive in argumentation, to supply his drowning hypo- 
thesis with a straw to swim on. " My attention," says he, 
" was first drawn to this subject, by finding that a great 
many Hindu festivals marked in the calendar, had every 
appearai^ce of being modem ; ^ for they agreed with the 
modem astronomy only, and not with the ancient. I ob- 
served also sev^al passages in the Geeta having a refer- 
ence to the new order of things. I was, therefore, indu- 
oed to make particular inquiries about the time of Krishna^ - 
who, I was satisfied, was not near so ancient as pretended.^ 
In these inquiries, I was told the usual story, that Krishna 
lived a great many ages ago ; that he was contemporaiy 
with Yudheshthira ; that Garga, the astronomer, was his 
priest; and that Garga was present at his birth, and de- 

♦ Rev. Mr. Beaid's Thifd Letter to tlie Author, p. 87. 

t Bhtt Dr. John Pye Bmith, in Antwer to the Author, p. 54. A truly vablime 
specimeii of evaii^ical maligni^. This holy Parthian throws his stone, and pro* 
tQCts himself nnder pretence of treating his aaversary with contempt ! 

tHe was satiifiecf it seems, before he b^gan to inquire— a pretty good security 
to &mae that the resah of his inqiiiry would be satisfactory. He who is in mm- 
fesnon of wl^f hfi pretends to seek fbr, before he commences his search, will be 
sure to know when and where to find it. 
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termiued Hxe position of the planets at th^t moment; 
which position was still preserved in some books to be 
found among the astronomers : besides which, there was 
inention made of his birth in the Harivansa, and other 
Puranas. These I examined, but found they were insuffi- 
cient to point out the time ;* I therefore directed my atten- 
tion towards obtaining the Janampatra of Krishna, con- 
taining the positions (h the planets at his birth, which at 
length I was fortunate to meet with ;t from which it ap- 
pears that Chrishna was born on the 23d of the moon 
Sravana." The writer then gives the position of the 
planets at the birth of Krishna, and states that '' they 
, place the time of the fiction in the year a. d. 600, on the 
• 7th of August, at midnight." — BerUley on indent and Mod' 
em Hindu Astronomy^ quoted by Mr. Beard, in his 3rd Let- 
ter to the Author, p. 90. 

Dr. Bentley is indeed a name of first-rate honour among 
Christian theologues, and is frequently appealed to as one 
of their highest authorities, "the learned Bentley," "the 
prince of critics," &c. The reader, kowever, cannot be 
better led to judge how he should appreciate this great 
man's decision, than by consulting the temper and spirk 
which appears in^the annexed specimen of his manner qT 
answering the objections of unbelievers, and which I find 
quoted by his zealous admirer : — " What a scheme would 
these men make.^ What worthy rules would they pre- 
scribe to Providence } And pray, to what great use or de- 
sign } To give satisfaction to a few obstinate, untractable 
wretches ; to those who are not convinced by Moses and 
the prophets, but want one to come from the dead and 
convert them ! Such men mistake the methods of Provi- 
*dence, and the very fundamentals of religion, which draws 
its votaries by the cords of a man ; by rational, ingenuous, 
and moral motives ; not by conviction mathematical, not 
by new evidence miraculous, to silence every doubt and 
whim that impiety and folly can suggest. And yet all 
this would have no effect upon such spirits and disposi- 
tions. If thev now believe not Christ and his Apostles, 
neither would they believe if their own schemes were 
complied with." — Philekutherus Lipsienm^ p. 114. 

The reader is here in full possession of the Christian 
argument. He must bear in mind, however, that the 
argument, as thus far stated, is entirely in Christian hands. 

♦ Aye, to be sure ! to be sure ! they pointed the wrong way ! 

t O fortunate fellow ! I'd have sworn he would liave met with it ! 
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Had we ventured to supply to these admissions, the fur- 
ther discoveries which unbelieving historians have made, 
we might have enriched our matter with the still more 
striking coincidence of the facts; that the reputed father 
of Chrishna was a carpenter^ and that he was put to death 
at last between two thieves ; after which, he arose from the 
dead, and returned again to his heavenly seat in Vaicon- 
tha ; leaving the instructions contained. in the Geeta to be 
preached through the continent of India by his disconso- 
late son, and disciple Arjun." 

Tractable indeed, and easy of faith, must the adopters of 
Dr. Bentley's explanation of the matter be, who can suffer 
evidence of this character, yielded and supplied as it is, 
by authority as great as any they can pretend, and that 
authority too, entirely adverse to our deductions, to 
be swept away hj psalmistry^hy a calculation of the posi- 
tion of the planets ; or defeated by a sagacious discovery 
of some chronological discrepancy, which Dr. Bentley, 
who was satisfied that it was there before he looked for it, 
found in the Janampatra. 

The exquisite accuracy of the astrological demonstra- 
tion, that Krishna was born on the 7th of August, a. d. 
600, at midnight ; can only be put on the same footing with 
the chronology of Julitis Africanus, who has in like man- 
ner demonstrated that the world was made on the 1st of 
September, and was exactly five thousand five himdred 
and eight years, three months, and twenty-five days old 
at the birth of Christ. 

The argument against the antiquity of the Hindu my- 
thology, iTom the discovery that " a great many of its 
festivals, as now observed, agree' with the modern astron- 
omy only, and not with the ancient," is of no more 
validity, than if it were objected (as with equal truth it 
might be) that the time of celebrating our Christian 'fes- 
tivals has. in like manner been accommodated to more 
modern arrangements of our calendar, and agrees not with 
fee ancient astronomy. When the Hindu astronomers 
at any time found it convenient to alter their calendar, it 
was surely as competent in them to make the times of cel- 
ebrating their ancient festivals agree with their improved 
knowledge of astronomy ; as it was for our Christian as- 
tronomers to alter the style, and to fix thfe celebration of 
Easter and Whitsuntide to different seasons of the year 
from those in which they had been observed for previous 
ages. 

16* 
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, As for all the uncertainty with respect to the alleged 
time of the birUi of Chrishna, there is but little ground for 
the advantage of Christians, who have, never yet been 
able to fix the date of the day, or month, or even of the 
year of the birth of Christ. 

"The year in which it happened," says Mosheim,* 
'Vhris not hitherto been fixed with certainty, notwithstand- 
ing the deep and laborious researches of the lea^med." 
The learned John Albejrt Fabricius has collected all the 
opinions of the learned on the sulbjectif that which ap- 
pears most probable is, that it happened about a year and 
six months before the death of Herod, in the year of Rome 
748 or 749. *'The uncertainty, however, of this point," 
continues our great ecclesiastical historian, " is of no great 
consequence. We know that the Sun of Righteousness 
has shone upon the world ; and although we cannot fix 
the precise period in which he arose, this will not preclude 
us from enjoying the direction and influence of his . vital 
and salutary beams." 

This is the most unfortunate figure of speech (if it be no 
more than a figure of speech) that Christians could possi- 
bly resort to ; since, instead of raising and exalting our 
ideas of the divine Saviour above all associations With the 
wild conceits of the heliolatry and idolatry of the heathen 
world, it brings us at once to the irresistible apprehension, 
that the Christian Saviour, after all, is.no more than what 
the ^sculapius, Hercules, Adonis, Bacchus, Apollo, and 
Chrishna were ; that is, an emblematicsd personification pf 
the Sun. 

" Colonel Valency," says Sir William Jones, "assures 
me that Chrishna in Irish means the Sun." — Asiatic R^ 
searches^ vol. 1, p. 262. » 

The taking of the name of a thing in any unknown lan- 
guage for the name of a person^ would naturally render 
these personifications infinite ; and cau6e the naturid his- 
tory of things without life to be related or understood as if 
they -had been real adventures of actually existing person- 
ages. Hence, have we actions and sufferings, sentiments 
and affections, and all that could be predicated of rational 
beings — predicated not only of animals, but of vegetables 
and manimate substances, of the works of men's hands, 
and even of the abstractions of their thoughts. The ship 
•Argo^ in which- Jason and his companions sailed for the 

'^ EcclesiaBtical History, vol. 1, p. 68. 

t In hie Bibliograph, AnHquar, cap. 7, sect. 10, p. 187. 
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golden fleece, had itH imaginaiy moral quality ; it fought 
me waves, it suffered, it conquered, it was translated into 
heaven.* The disposition of mind called charity^ is 
described by St. Paul, under all the circumstances that 
could be imagined of a ,most accomplished and lovely 
woman: ^' She suffereth long^ and is kind; she doth not 
behave herself unseemly^ seeketh not her own^ is not easily provok- 
td^^'* &c. (1 Cor. xiii.); though nothing could be further 
from his intention, than that we should take charity to be 
a person who had a real existence, and fall to the folly of 
endeavouring to find out when she was born, uiider what 
king's reign, and in what country, &c.; as it may be con- 
jectured some have done with respect to other personifi- 
cations, whose existence, actions and sufferings, were of 
an equally metaphorical and figurative origination. But 
if the identity of the mythological personages, Christ and 
Chrishna, and the absolute derivation of the Christian 
from the Hindu or Brahminical religion, mijffht yet seem 
matter rather of curious excogitation, than of satisfactory 
proof ; the matter receives the utmost corroboratioji which 
any historical fact of such remote antiquity, could* be 
conceived to have, from the entire discomfiture and over- 
throw of all attempts to evade the conclusion, which we 
achieve in the strength of further researches, later dis- 
coveries, and ampler concessions won from the convic- 
tion of the most intelligent of Christians themselves, who 
have dared to trust themselves with the important inves- 
tigation. 

We have become better acquainted with the evidences 
of the Christian religion than it was possible for the Lard- 
ners, Watsons, or Paleys to have been. — We have means 
of information which they had not. — We are in possession 
of intelligence, the r^ult of more extensive research, of 
more impartial enquiry, and of more recent discoveries, 
of which they were absolutely ignorant. 

No .work whatever, of the divines of the now antiqua- 
ted school of Christian-evidence writers, can be fairly ad- 
duced either as authority or argument, against the thou- 
ttuid-fold more formidable array of objections, which have 
emerged even within the last ten years, from the further 
ocmcessions made by divines themselves, from the improv- 
ed powers of reasoning, advanced science, extended 
knowledge, and greater moral courage of unbelievers, to 
bring up that science and knowledge to the conflict. 

To pretend any longer that infidels insist only on argu- 
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ments that have already been answered, or refuted, is to 
discover the grossest ignorance of what their ai;gumeiat8 
really are, and in that ignorance to find the only excuse 
for what such a pretence really is, — the grossest false- 
hood. ^ 

To pretend to refer the anxious mind for the solution 
of its doubts to any defence of the Christian religion 
written earlier than the present century, is but parallel in 
absurdity to the setting a medical student of the present 
day to acquire his knowledge of chymistry and physic 
from the cumbrous folios of Paracelsus, Bombastus, or 
the Commentaries of Van Sweeten, Hippocrates, and 
Galen. 

After the unmeasured abuse, and bitter vituperations 
which *I have inciu-red for the prominence which I have 
given to this, most pregnant argument, I find Godfrey 
Higgins, Esq. of Skellow Grange, Yorkshire, himself a 
very learned, ingenious* and sincere Christian, in his 
superb work on the Celtic-Druids, published by R. Hunter, 
182?, thus layinff at our feet, the keys of the fortress, 
in the assault of which, I have taken such hard words, 
h^rd usage,' and every thing that was hard, except hard 
arguments : — • 

'^ After Baillie, and some other learned astronomers 
had turned their attention to the ancient astronomical in- 
struments, calculations and observations, of India, it was 
discovered that they proved the antiquity of the world to 
be so great, that what was called by our priests, the 
Mosaic system of chronology, could not be supported. 
Immediately upon this, they set every engine at work to 
counteract the effects of the recorded observations of the 
Hindus, by representing that they are, in fact, merely 
pretended observations founded on back-reckonings. 

" Professor PUyfair of Edinburgh, has given the most 
decisive proofs in the Edinburgh Philosophical TransctcHons^^ 
that the Brahmins, to have made the b^ck-reckonings, 
must have been Well acquainted with the most refined of 
the theoretical improvements of modern astronomy. In- 
stead of having forgot the principles of their formulee, 

*Mr. Higginfl must foiviTe my hoping, that his false way of speHiog ChriBluut 
(which is certainly Chrishna, and not Krishna,) may not be an exception agaimft 
his ingenuouaness. It was very natural that he- should endeavour to bring: fak 
Christ out of the scrape as well as he could, and save his S&viour ! But KrSma, 
or Chrishna is fatal to Chr^jt, spell him e'en as you will ! 

t See Vol. 2, and Vol. 4. 
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tiieymuBt have been mudi more learned than we know 
they were, and in fact than their ancestors ; indeed more 
learned than our modern astronomers were, until the as- 
tronomical theories of Newton were completed very lately, 
by the discoveries of some of the French philosophers." 

" Near the city of Benares, in India, are the astrono- 
mical instruments cut out of the solid rock of a moun- 
tain, which in former times, were used for making the 
observations, which Sir William Jones and the priests 
say, were only back-reckonings. The Bramin^ of the 
present day, it is said, do not knoW the use of them ; they 
are of great size, and tradition states them to be of the 
most remote antiquity. If the astronomical facts stated 
in the works of the Bramins, be the eflTects of the back- 
-reckonings, the Bramins of the present day are as ignorant 
of the formul© on which they are grounded, as they are 
of the nature of the astronomical mstruments. If they 
have become acquainted with them, it is by the instruction 
of Europeans." 

" A gentleman, in the Asiatic Researches, has lately, 
by means of the most deeply learned and laborious cal- 
culations,* discovered that the history of Krishna, one of 
the most celebrated Gods of the Hindoos, was invented 
in the year of Christ six hundred ; and that the story was. 
laid about the beginning of the Christian eera. This goes 
directly to overthrow all the Hindoo calculations. He 
has proved this as clear as the sun at noon ! He has 
absolutely demonstrated it ! but it is unfortunate for this 
JkmonstraHanj that tUb statue of this God is to be found in 
the very oldest caves and temples throughout all India, 
— temfdes, the inscriptions on which are in a language 
used previously to the Sanscrit, and now totally unlaiown 
to all mankind, any day to be seen amongst other places, 
in the city of Seringham, and the temple at Malvalipuram." 

It has been moreover satisfactorialy proved, on the 
authority of a passage of Adrian^ that the worship of 
Krishna was practised in^he time of Alexander the Great 
(830 years before Christ), at what still remains one of the 
most famous temples of India, the temple of Mathura, on 
the Jumna, the Matura Deorum of Ptolemy. So much for 
this astronomical demonstroHon.^^'^CeUic Drmds^ pp. 164, 
156, 166, 167. 

* These « laborunu ealculoHcm," 9n Dr. Bendey's wietehed ahifb to myo 
Chriftianitj. 
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^^ It seems the miraculously and stupendously tearMd 
Bentley, who was to put all the enemies of the Lord to 
silence, has reckoned without his host ; and in discover- 
ing by help of the JanampcUra^ that, from a certain relative 
location of the planets, it would appear that Chrishnaw€is 
born on the 7th of August, a. d. 600, at midnight ; it 
happened most unfortunately for his learned wiseacreship, 
not to occur to him, that all these facts of the locations of 
the planets, are periodical — so that if he be right, that 
the time of the birth of Chrishna can be inferred from 
such a location and the circumstances attending it, (a thing 
in itself very doubtful) ; all that he will prove, will be, that 
the pretended birth of this God must have taken. place, 
at a similar part of a period, some time before the war oC 
Alexander the Great. And thus, if we know the length 
of the period or cycle referred to, we shall know the latest 
time at which this God was feigned to be born before the 
birth of Alexander. " Mr. Higgins informs us, that when ou^ 
army, of Indian Seapoys arrived at Thebes in Egypt in the 
course of the French war, they discoveredtheir favourite 
God Chrishna, and instantlv fell to worshipping, (no 
doubt the cunning rogues of Bramins* came to Egypt in 
the year 600, and placed his statue amongst the ruins !") 

" I made every attempt my time would permit," says 
Col. Pitzclarence, ^' to discover the celebrated figure which 
caused the Hindoos with the Indian contingent, to find 
fault with the natives of this country, for allowing a tem- 
ple of Vishnou to fall to ruins ; but did not succeed."! 

"I could say huch more," says Mr. Higgins, " on the 
subject of this temple at Mathuruy for it is very curious — 
but I much prefer letting it alone ! ! !" — CeUie Druids^ p. 1S7. 

In the name of God, what means this letting U aUme9 
Christians have to thank their persecuting City Alder- 
men, their prompt recourse to the arguments of stone 
and iron, their Dorchester and Oakham ; that when really 
learned and intelligent m^n tread on the threshhold of tiie 
most important discoveries, they much prefer ^'lettimgU 
alone^^^ and leaving us to guess, where we might certaiidy 
have known. 

In this dilemma, we may guess with a^nviction little 
short of certainty — ^that it was never a ultle that priests 
would boggle at — 1 . That the celebrated figure which Crf. 
Pitzclarence was hindered from seeing, would have estab* 

* Thb sarcasm is very severe, but H » IW>m the pen of Cbristiaii Mr. Hiaui«» s 
bdiever in divine revelation, 
f In bis Traveb, pp. 898, 894. 
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liBhed the absolute identity of the Indian Chrishna and 
the Egyptian Christ : 

In confirmation of this g$ie88 (if it be no more), we have 
the further light of an admission from the Rev. Mr. Mau- 
rice, of the curious fact, that '^the two principal pagodas 
of India, viz. those of Benares and Mathura, are built in 
the form of crosses."* 

2. That the grounds on which the Hindoos found fault 
with the British government for allowing a temple of 
Vishnou to fall to rains, was, that the Christian- religion 
was absolutely one. and the same with the* ancient Hindoo 
idolatry : 

3. That the travelling Egyptian Therapeuts brought 
the whole story from India to their monasteries in 
Egypt, where, some time about the commencement of the 
Roman monarchy, it was transmuted into Christianity. 
The tales that had been previously told of the idol of the 
Ganges, were transferred to the twice-living demon of the 
Jordan, precisely as we see the histories of the Grecian 
heroes, plagiarized and told over again of Romans. Thus 
the combat of the Horatii and CurioHi^ had been related 
under different names, but with the same circumstances, 
by Democrates apud Stobmum. The action of MuHtu 
SccBvola was told before of Agesilaus, and that of Ourtius 
pjrecipitatinff himself into the gulf, has been ascribed also 
to a son of King Midas. See also Pagan heroes turned* 
into Christian saints, out of number : indeed, half the 
saints of the Roman. calendar are heathen gods and god- 
desses, and like the Jewish Jesus, a false creation pro- 
ceeding from the heat-oppressed brain. 

4. J^A lastly, that the Missionaries engaged by the 
East India Company, and otherwise sent to India for the 
osteimhk purpose of propagating the gospel, are employed 
teatly in the diametrically opposite work, of doing their 
utmost to suppress it ; and to carry on the counsel which 
t^e see guiding their machinations at home, suppressing 
evidence, perverting facts, destroying or hindering the 
ib^huments of antiquity from coming td the knowled^ of 
the community, persecuting and railing at infidels, and 
fcWfnng up that «tate of general ignorance and consequent 
diifmonj that best disposes enslaved and degraded millions 
tb bow to the yoke of tyranny, and " to order themselves 
lowly and reverently to all their betters." 

^ Manrice'B Indian Antiquities, vol. 2, p. 861, quoted by Mr. Higgaatt, p. 127| 
Cflttie DkS^ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

APOLLO — ^JESUr C«KIST. 

Cicero mentions four of this name. Pausanias and 
Herodotus, rtok Apollo among the Egyptian deities. 
Diodorus Siculus expressly states, that Isis, aft^r havings 
invented the )[)ractice of medicine, taught this art to her 
son Orus, named also Apollo, who was the last of the 
(Jods that reigned in Egypt. It is easy to trace almost 
all the Grecian fables and mythologies from Egypt. If 
the Apollo of the Greeks, was said to be the son of 
Jupiter, it was because Orus, the Apollo of the Egyp- 
tians, had Osiris for his father, whom the Greeks con- 
founded with Jupiter. If the Greek Apollo were reckoned 
the Gt>d of eloquence, music, medicine, and- poetry, the: 
reason was, that Osiris, who was the symbol of the sua 
among the Egyptians, as well as his son Orus, had there 
taught those liberal arts. If the Greek Apollo were the 
God and conductor of the muses, it was Ij^scause Osiris 
carried with him in his expedition to the Indies, singinff 
women and musicians. This parallel might be carried 
still further, but enough has been said to prove that the 
true Apollo was probably of Egypt. Plutarch, however, 
has decisively shown, that the Egyptians worshipped the 
Sun under the name of Osiris ; and as Osiris was believed 
to have travelled into India, and there established civiliza- 
tion and religion, we see at once enough to account for 
the same Gt)d coming to be worshipped in India under a 
designation in the language of that country expressive of 
the same sense as Chrishna, that is, the Sun. Many have 
doubted whether Apollo were a real personage, or only 
the great luminary. Vossius has taken pains to prove thu 
God to be only an ideal being, and that there never was 
any Apollo but the sun. "All the ceremonies performed to 
his honour, had a manifest relation to the great source of 
light which he represented ; whence, this learned writer 
concludes it to be in vain to seek for any other divinity 
than the sun, adoi*ed under the name Apollo. 

Without any wish to overthrow or to conflict 
against a conclusion foun4ed upon such just and incon- 
trovertible premises, one yet cannot restrain one's wish 
to have known whether so sincere a Christian, in con- 
sidering the' language ascribed to the God Apollo, and 
the manifest relation to the great source of light in all 
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the ceremonies perfonned to his honour, as constituting 
a conq)lete demonstration, that such a personage as 
Apollo never had any real existence, and that it was the 
sun, and the sun only that was worshipped under that 
designation ; whether he had found any clearer references 
to the source of light in that language and those ceremo* 
nies, than — 

1. That Grodshould be believed to have said of himself, 
^^I m the light of the tcorW."— John ix. 5. " / am come 
a Kghi into the worlds that whosoever believeth in me should fwi 
Mde in darkness.^^ — Joh|i xii. 46. 

2. <' He hath sent me to jpreocA (te acceptable year of the 
Lw^."-rLuke iv. 19. 

3. That his sacred legends should abound oiily with 
such expressions as can have no possible or conceivable 
application, t^t to the God of day : '< ^ light to Ughten the 
GefriiJw, and to be the glory (or brightness) of his people.^^ — 
Luke ii. S2. 

4. That this should be the express message which his 
apostles, or months^ were to declare concerning him, that 
^^ God is lighty and in him is no darkness at a2L" — 1 John 
i.5. 

^* That his sincerest worshippers should usually have 
addressed him in such phrases as "Phosphore redde 
diem." — 

Sweet Ftwsphor bring the day, 
Whose conqn'ring ray 

May chase these fbgs, — sweet Phosphor bring the day. 
Quarters rendering of Psalm xm. 

6. *< lighten our darkness we beseech thee Monai^ and by tku 
gnat mercy defend us from all perils and dangers of this night /^ 
— CWfecl, in Evening Service. 

1.'' God of God, light of lights very God of very God.''— 
Atcaie Creed. ^ 

8« ^^ Merciful Adonai, we beseech thee to cast thy bright beams of 
f^ ffon thy church.'' — Collect of St. John. 

9- *' God, who, by the leading ofh star, didst manifest thy 
^begotten Son to the niOions." — Colket of the Epiphany.* 
L 10. <^ To thee all angels cry aloud, the heavens, and aU the 
men ihemn.'\ 

WQiMidng farth.'-'A C^isUan poet will bert instract ns what star that 
■a U waa none other than Venus, the star of the God of day, 
I Fairest ^stars, last in the train of night, , 

L tfbettsr, thou belong not to the dawn— 

■ Sore pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling mom 

With thy bri^ circlet ! — Morning Hymn. 

17 
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11. ^^ Huxven and tarih are JvU ^ tkt HM^ei^ ff % 
Clary," (or brightness). 

12, ^^ The clarious company ^ the (twelve monliui, or) 
apostles praise thee. 

IS. " T%ou art the Eing of Clary, O Christ /" 
' 14. ^' When thou tookest upon thu to deKoer man^ Aon passssi 
through the constellation j or zodiacal sign — the Firgin.^^ 

15. ^' When thou hadst overcome the sharpness cf winter^ 
thou didst open the kingdom of Aeoven, — u e. hnas on tfie 
reign of the summer months, to aU fccfercr»." And why 
is it that there should not be one siagle phrase or form 
of speech either in the New Testament or in our best 
Catholic or Protestant liturgies, but in the moit strict 
and literal sense is predicable of the sun, but cannot 
without an inflected and condderably strained use of 
speech, and still more strained efibrt of the understandr 
in^, apply to the person of a man. ResurgerCj to rise agam; 
and ascendere in cos/om, to ascend into heaven, are expres- 
sions so plain and <rf)vious, tas that we could hardly find 
any to express the literal sense, nearer, of what we witness 
of the rising and setting sun every day of our lives ; 
whereas 'tis only by a most awkward and violent cato- 
chresis in language, that they can be made to convey their 
theological sigmficancy. 

" All are agreed," says Cicero, " that Apollo is nooe 
other than the Sun, because the attributes which are 
commonly ascribed to Apollo do so wonderfully agree 
thereto."* 

We are not allowed, however, to assume, that reasoniog 
so incontrovertibly just and conclusive with respect to 
the Pagan deity, would hold in any parity of application 
to Jesus Christ, whom his holy ApostJe so emphatici^Iy 
distinguishes as being '^.the true Kght which lighMh every mtm 
that comsth into the worJd.^^ — John i. 9. 

There can be no doubt but that Apollb Was more fifc^ 
rally received in the PagaU world than any other deity, 
his worship being so universal, that in almost every regioUj 
he had temples, oracles, and festivals, as innunierfiA>Ie afl 
his various names and attributes. Amon^ the most com 
spicuous of his oracles were those of Phocis, at Claroe uM 
Ionia, at Delos, Delphi, and Didym^f on Mount Inyi^omJ 

* Apolinem, alind nihil ease qnam Solem, onmes eonaentiiiilt, qinppe €iii Wm, 
qus ApoUini viikQ tribmuitur, mu^ conveniant — (He, 8. De datura Deo. 
t It can only be aMiibed to a monientaiy snspettsion of the divine inflv 



which guided the pen of the Eyangelist, that one of ^e epidiets of ApoUo^ 
Didymni, should hate been left m llie pooanion of in iqpoitle of Jaini C^cMt— 



John zx. 24. 
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ia BcBotia, at Larissa among the Argives, and at HeliopoUs 
in Egypt. 

" The Egyptianssometimessymbplizedhimby a radiated 
circle, and at others by a sceptre with an eye above it — ^a 
symbol which we see at this day consecrated to the repre- 
sentation of the Christian Providence. Nor should we forget 
the claims of his ministers to a peculiar character of sanc- 
tity and holiness, which we may well wonder how they 
should ever come to surrender to the pretensions of preach- 
ers of Christianity : unless, indeed, we should venture to 
itnagine that there was never any real difference between 
them, and that the priests of Apollo and of Jesus were 
ministers of the same religion, and of one and the same 
deity, under different names. 'Tis certain, that Apollo 
had a celebrated shrine at Mount Soracte in Italy, where 
his priests were so remarkable for sanctity, and holiness 
of heart and life, that they could walk on burning coals 
unhurt." — BelVs Panth. in loco. 

Parkhurst, in his Hebrew Lexicon, under the word 
S^ 4, informs us, that **the rr i^Vi — ' Praise ye Jah !' or 
* Hallelujah !' which the Septuagint have left untrans- 
lated, AxxriXwia^ wMch bcgius and ends so many, of the 
Psalms, ascribed to David, was a solemn form of fraiae U^ 
CMj which, no doubt, w'as far prior to the time of David ; 
since the ancient Greeks had their similar acclamation, 
Euxiv iti — < Hallelujee !' with which they both began and 
ended their jxBansj or hymns, in honour of Apollo." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

MERCU^r — ^JEBUS CHRIST^ 

This god calls for no further notice in our inquiry, than 
from the circumstance of his having been distinguished in 
the Pagan world by the evangelical title of the Logos, or 
the Word — ^'^The Word that in the beginning was with 
God, and that also was a God." 

Our Christian writers, from whose partial pens we are 
now obliged to gather all they will permit us to know of 
the ancient forms jQf piety, discover considerable appre- 
hension, and a jealous caution in their language, where 
the resemblance between Paganism and Christianity 
might be apt to strike the mind too cogently. Where 
Horace gives us a very extraordinary account of Mer- 
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cury's descent into hell,* and his causinff a cessation of 
the sufferings there,t our Christian mythoTogist checks our 
curiosity, by the sudden break off— ^' As this perhaps 
may be a mystical part of his character, we had better let 
it alone,"— Bc«'5 ParUh. vol. 2. p. 12. But the further 
back we trace the evidences of the Christian religion, 
the less concerned we find its advocates to .maintain, or 
even to pretend that there was any difference at all be- 
tween the essential doctrines of Christianity and Paganism. 

Ammonius Saccus, a learned Christian Father, towards 
the end of the second century, had taught with the highest 
applause in the Alexandrian school, that "all the Gentile 
religions, and even the Christian, were to be illustrated 
and explained by the principles of an universal philosophy; 
but that, in order to this, the fables of the priests were to 
be removed from Paganism, and the comments and inter- 
pretations of the disciples of Jesus from Christianity ;J 
while Justin Martyr, the first and most distinguished 
apologist for the Christian religion, who wrote within 
fifty years of the time of the Evangelist St. John, boldly 
challenges the respect of the emperor Adrian and his son, 
as due to the Christian religion, just exactly on the score 
of its sameness and identity with the ancient Paganism. 

"For by declaring the LogOQ, the first begotten of Gqd^ 
our Master, Jesiis Christ, to be bom of a virgin without 
any human mixture, to be crucified and dead, and to have 
risen again into heaven ; we say no more in this, than 
what you say of those whom you style the sons pf Jove, 
&c. As to the son of God, called Jesus, should we allow 
him to be nothinff mo;rethan man, yet the title of the Son of 
God is very justifiable upon the account of his wisdom, coa- 
sidering that you have your Mercury in worship under 
the title of The Word, and Messenger of Grod.^^—Rteve's 
Apologies of the Fathersy vol. 1, London, 1716. '^ 

Justin might, if he had pleased, have been still more 
particular, and have shown, that ^^ among the Gftuis, 
more than a hundred years beforeihe Christian era, in the 
district of Chartres, a festival was annually celebrated to 
the honour of the Virgo Paritura, the virgin that should bring 
forth.^^ — Dupuisy tom. 3, p. dl, 4to edit. 

* '* He descended into hell." — Apostles^ Creed, *< That he went down kto 
^11, and also did rise again." — Baptismal Sefviee* ** By which alao ha 
and preached nnto the spirits in prison." — 1 Pet. iii. 19. 

t See the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemiis. 

i Moaheim't Eccl. Hist. yol. 1, p. 171. 
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Gonzales also writes, that among the Indians he found 
a temple ParitunB Virginis, of the virgin about to bring forth. 

The good Christian Father Epiphanias glories in the 
fact, that the prophecy, " Behold a virgin shall conceive and 
bring forth a ^on'," had been revealed to the Egyptians.— 
CelHc Druids^ p. 163. This prophecy, however, should 
rather have been revealed to the Irish^ as its literal -accom- 
plishment is so strikingly of a piece with the equally 
authentic miracles of their patron saint, who sailed across 
the ocean upon a mill-stone, and contrived to heat an 
oven red-hot with nothing "but ice. — ''Life of the glorious 
Bishop St. Patrick, by Fr. B. B., St. Omers, 1625, by licence 
of the Censors of Louvaine, of the Bishop of St. Omers, and of 
Ae Commissary and Definiiar-general of the Seraphic Order. ^^ 

THE WORD ^JESUS CHRIST. 

The celebrated passage, " In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was Crod,^^ &c. 
(John i. 1.) is a fragment of some Pagan treatise on the 
Platonic philosophy, and as such is quoted by Amelius, a 
Pagan philosopher, as strictly applicable to the Logos, or 
Mercury, the Word, as early as the year 263 ; and is 
quoted appropriately as an honourable testimony borne to 
the Pagan deity, by a barbarian. 

.With no intention further off, than that of recognizing 
the claims of any human being to that title, Amelius ' has 
the words, "And this plsunly was the Word, by whom 
all things were made, he being himself eternal, as Hera- 
ditus sJso would say ; and by Jove, the same whom the 
barbarian afiu-ms to have been in the place and dignity of 
a principal, and to be with God, and to be God, by whom 
all things were made, and in whom every thing that was 
made, has its life and being ; who, descending into body, 
and putting on flesh, took the appearance of a man, tjiough 
even then he gave proof of the majesty of his nature ; 
nay, and after his dissolution, he was. deified again."* 

This is, the language of one, of whom there is not thq 
least pretence" to show that he was a believer of the 

* Kai BTog'aqa fpf o ^oyo^, xa^*ov tfti orra ra yivo^fya •/ivfTo, wf av xat o 
HqaxXtiTOf a^inattt xai rij di'^ op o fiaQfioQOf a^iot tv riif aQx^9 ra|f i Tt xai a^ia 
xaStcrtixora nqog ^tov •tvai^Si a nav-9' airXag ytyvtia-^ai tv oi to ysvo^tvcoy %mf 
xat (^ip^, xai ov 7i§tpvx»vai xat ug aotfiara niTtniv^ xai aaqxa tvdvaafitvov^ ^avja^'. 
•tf9ai ay^qvmw^ fAtra xat re rijvtxavra Suxrvtv ri/; tpvotug ro fttyctXttov afitXtt 
xai avaXu99rra naXiv <»a&9»oSai xat -S-tov Mitaty oiog ijy nqo ro tig cmpia xat rijg 
oaxa xai ror av^wtov xarajf^tivat. — JSuseb. prop. Shan lib. zL o. 19. Ci- 
tante LardnerOf torn. 4, p. 200. 
17* 
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Gospel, or even if he had ever heard of it, that he did net 
reject it ; it was the language of olear, undisffoised, and 
unmingled Paganism. The Logos then, or Word, was a 
designation purely and exclusively appropriate to the Pa- 
^an mythology. 

The Valentinians, a sect of Christiaa heretics of the 
first century, approximated so dosely to Paptnism, as to 
respect and believe a regular theogony, holding, according 
to Cyrill, that Depth produced Silence, and upon Silence 
begat the Logos.* 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

* BACCHUS — ^JESUS CHRIST 

Was the god of good-cheer, wine, and hilarity ; and as 
such, the poets have been eloquent in his praises. On all 
occasions of mirth and jollity, they constantly invoked 
his presence,! and as constantly thanked him for the 
blessings he bestowed. To him they ascribed the greatest 
happiness of which humanity is capable, — ^the forffetful- 
ness of cares, and the delights of social intercourse. It has 
been usual for Christians invariably to represent this 
God as a sensual encourager of iaebriation and excess ; 
and reason enough it must be admitted that they have, for 

Siving such a colouring to the tnatter ; since, only by so 
oing, could they conceal the resemblance which an im- 
partial observance would immediately discover between 
the Phcenician Ye8Us,| who taught mankind the culture 
of the vine, and so without a miracle changed their drink 
from mere water into wine, " which eheereth Ood and mtm^^* 
(Judges, ix. 13), and the Egyptian Jesus, who, by a 
manoeuvre upon half a dozen water-pots, was believed to 
have pwrsuaded a company of intoxicated guests, that he 
had turned water into wine ; of which the narrator of the 
story, with a striking tone of sarcasm, remarks, ^^This 
beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Gattlee, and 
manifested forth his glory ; and his disciples believed on 
him," (John ii. 11). As much as to say, that his dis- 
ciples only would be the advocates of so egregious an im- 
posture. " He manifested forth his glory ; " that is, his 

♦ Bv^oq tyrtniaM Stytfiv^ xai ano r^g Jiytjf •rtxrwrofi Joyar, 

t '* For where two or three are gathered together m mj BaiDe» tbaira am I m 

the mkbt of them.**— -Matt xviii. 20. 
% Yssus. — ^Vohiey hdfe shown that Yes was one of the aenMs of finchw, 

which, with the Latk tennination, is nothing else than Yesw, or Jemm. 
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peculiar mythological charact^, as the God of Wine, 
which .was in like manner the peculiar characteristic of 
Bacchus. 

The real origin of the mystical three letters I H S, sur- 
rounded with rays of glory, to this day retained even in 
our Protestant churches, and falsely supposed to stand for 
Jesus Homin%mi Sahator, . is none other than the identical 
name of Bacchus — ^Yes, exhibited in Greek letters, rns.^— 
See Htsychius on the word yhs^ i. e. Yes, Bacchus, Sol, the 
Sun. 

The welt-paid apologists of this and all other absurdities 
that have obtained their translation from Pagan into 
Cliristian legends, in vcun endeavour to blink the ob- 
scenity betrayed in their Greek text. This miracle 
was not performed till all the witnesses of it were in the 
last stage of intoxication. ^^ Every man at the beginning 
doth set forth good trinCy and uhen men have weU drunk, then 
that which is voor^ ; but thou hast kept the good vfine uniU now," 
is the remark of the Architriclinus, or ruler of the feast, 
the only individual, perhaps, except those who contributed 
to the juggle, who could speak at all. " Hast kept the good 
wine until now ;" that is to say, " Till now, that it is all 
over with them, and you see them sprawling under the 
table, or scarce knowing whether their heads or heels are 
^ uppermost." The original text supports this sense, as the 
same will be found in the drunken odes of Anacreon : " To 
arms ! But I shall drink. Boy, bring me the gobkt! for I 
had rather tie dead drunk, than cfeod."^ 

Nothing short of a debility of intellect produced by re- 
ligious enthusiasm, similar to the sedative effectss of 
frequently-repeated intoxication, could have hindered 
Christians from seeing the deep and pungent sarcasm on 
their religion involved in this drunten mirade, which a 
moment's rational reflection would expose. In any 
sense but that of an imposition practised upim men's 
senses, Uie miracle involves a physical impossibility, and 
a moral contradiction. In no idea that a rational mind 
can form of the power of Grod himself, can we conceive 
that he could make a thing to be and not to be, and at the 
same time ; or so operate on the past, as to cause that to 
have been, which refiJly had not been. That fluid, therefore, 

* Onyt^' t^w 9* ^«*» -^5 'av&^mnof Ttqmrov rov xalov oeroy 

iS>9Q' ipi0t xwftXloy n not, ! ri^tjOi, jro« crav fit'&vadwfi Tort tof 

nokXv u^noaw ^ ^avorra. 

Jlnaerecn, 
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whatever it was, wkich had not been pressed out of the 
grape, — which had not been generated, concocted, ma- 
tured and exuded through the secretory ducts of the vine, 
drawn up by its roots out of the earth, circulated through 
its capillary tubes, and effunded into its fruit, could not be 
wine, nor could God himself make it to be so. 

" That were to make 
Strange contradiction, which to God himself 
Impossible is Jield." J^ton. 

The more shrewd and political among those who profess • 
and call themselves Christians, have avowed themselves 
not a little ashamed of this miracle, have seen and recog- 
nized its palpably Pagan character, and sighed, and wished 
that it were peacefully apocryphized out of its place in the , 
sacred volume. 

Our only moral use of these Christian admissions shall 
be to remind oiu: readers, for the advantage of some^fur- 
ther stage of our argument, that we have here, in the very 
volume which has so long been pretended to contain 
"truth without any mixture of error," an affair not only 
decidedly and unequivocally fabulous, but physically im- 
possible ; and this re-edited under an apparatus of Chris- 
tian names, and told with circumstances of time, place and 
character— ^e< exempK gratia ! 

The Egyptian Bacchus was brought up at Nysa, and i& * 
famous as having been the conqueror <rf India. In Egypt 
he. was called Osiris, in India Dionysiius, and not impro- 
bably Chrishnay as he was called Adoneus, which signifies 
the Lord of Heaven^ or the Lord and Giver of light, in 
Arabia ; aiid Li.ber, thrpughout the Roman dominions, 
from whence is derived our term Uberalj for every thing* 
that is generous,, frank, and amiable. 

Though egre^ously scandalized ^y the moderns, a» all 
the Pagan divinities are, where Christians are the carvers, 
he was far otherwise understood by the ancients. The 
intention of his imagined presence at the festive board 
was to restrain and prevent^ and not to authorize excess. 
His discipline prescribed the most strict sobriety, and 
the most rational and guarded temperance in the use of 
his best gift to man, which wisely used, exalts as much our * 
moral as it does our physical energies, endears man to 
man, gives vigour to , his understanding, life to his wit, 
and inspiration to his discourse. Bacchus was, in the 
strictest and fairest sense of the word, a pure «^hd holy 
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Sd ; he was deity rendered amiable. He is called by 
orace in general the modest Gk)d, the decent God. The 
finest moral of his allegorical existence is, that he was 
never to be seen in company with Mars ; so that he had 
juster claims than any other to be designated " the 
Prince of Peace.^^ Orpheus,* however, -directly states that 
Bacchus was a lavjgiver^ calls him Moses, and attributes to 
him the two tabled of the law.f It is well known, howev- 
er> that his characteristic attribute was immortal boyhood ; 
and since it is admitted that no real Bacchus ever existed, 
but that he was only a mask or figure of some concealed 
truth, (see Horace's inimitable ode to this deity,) there can 
be no danger of our dropping the clue of his allegorical 
identification, in winding it through all the mazes of his 
vocabulary of names, and all the multifarious personifica- 
tions of the same primordial idea. 

But the most striking circumstance of this particular 
emblem of the Sun is, that in all the ancient forms of 
invocation to the Supreme Being, we find the very 
identical expressions appropriated to the worship of 
Bacchus ; such as, lo Terombe \—Let w cry unto the Lord ! 
lo ! or lo Baccoth ! — Ood'y see our tears ! Jehovah Evan ! 
Hevoe ! and Eloah! — The Author of our existence^ the 
wighiy God! Hu Esh !— TAou art the fire! and Elta 
. Esh ! — Thou art the life ! and lo Nissi ! — O Lordy direct us! 
which last is the literal English of the Latin motto in the 
arms of the City of London retained to this day, " Domine 
dirige tww." The Romans, out of all these terms, preferred 
the name of Baccoth, of which they composed Bacchus. 
The more delicate ear of the Greeks was better pleased 
with the words lo Nissi, out of which they formed Dumy- 
rius. 

That it was none other than the Sun which the Jews 
themselves understood to be meant, and actually worship- 
ped, under his characteristic epithet of The Lord, see 
" confirmation strong as proof of holy writ " in the Jewish 
general's address to the Sun : — 

" Th^n spake Joshua to the Lord, and saidy Sun, stand 
thou stitl upon Gibeon ! So the Sun stood still in the midst 

* Orpheus, who for the most part is followed by Homer, was the great intro- 
ducer of the rites of the heathen worship among the Greeks, beioc charged with 
having invented the very names of the gods. He wrote, that all things were 
made by One Godhead with three names, and that this Ood u all things. — 
Hebrew Lexieon, 347. 

t Bacchom, Oiphens vocat fioariv hoc est Moses et ^»ff^oyoQOT— Legislatorem, 
et eidem tribint StnXaxa ^aofiov' ^tOfiov quasi dufdices legis tabnlas. — Pomey* 
Pmith,Mytkieum,p>li7. 
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of heaven. And there was no day like thaty before ii (tr afierkj 
that THE Lord hearkened unto the voice of a fiutn." — Joshua X. 
12, 18, 14. • 

The Bacchanalia, or religious feasts in honour of 
BacchuSj vtete celebrated with much solemnity, and with 
t^ fervent 'and impassioned piety, among the ancients, 
particularly the Athenians, who, till the commencement 
of the Olympiads, even computed their years from them, 
dating all transactions and events, as Christians have 
since done, with an Anno Domini, in the year of our Lord, 
The Bacchanalia are sometimes called Orgies^ from the 
transport and enthusiasm With which they were cele- 
brated. Th0 foi*m and disposition of the solemnity de- 
pended at Athens on the appointment of the supreme 
magistrate, and was at first extremely simple ; but by 
degrees, it became encumbered with abundance of cere- . 
monies, and attended with a world of dissoluteness and 
excess, pi'obably competing in enormity and indecency 
With a Christian carnival : so that the Pagan Romans, 
who had adopted the orgies, were afterwards ashamed of 
the exhibition, and suppressed them throughout Italy, by 
sf decree of the Senate. 

The orgies celebrated originally to the honour of Bac- 
chus, are still continued in honour of the same deity, 
under another epithet ; as may be observed by any 
person who should choose to waste an hour in attending 
the revival meetings of the wilder orders of Christian 
Methodists— 'the Dunkers, Jumpers, &c. and all who pre* 
tend to a more spiritual and primitive Christianity. The 
liysterical young wbmen^ sighing, nK)aning, ' 

". Extuting) trembiing, raging, fainting, 
Possessed beyond the muse's painting,'* 

under the impressions which our evangelical fanatics 
endeavour to produce on their imaginations, are the very 
antitypes of the frantic priestesses of Bacchus. Nor can 
any man doubt, that if the advance of civilization, and 
jthe improved reason of mankind, did not stand in bar of 
such excesses, the state of mind called sanctifkoHon^ which 
our clergy aim to render as general as they can, would 
continue as evangelized Bacchanalia to this day. 

In the ancient Orphic verses sung in the orgies of Bac- 
chus, as celebrated throughout Egypt, Phoenicia, Syria, 
Arabia, Asia Minor, Greece, and ultimately in Italy, it 
was related how thcU God, who had been born in Arabia, 
was picked up in a box that floated on the water, aad 
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toek his fiame Mises^ in signification of his having been 
" saved from the waters,"* and BimaUry from hip baviilig 
had two mothers ;t that is, one by nature, and another 
who had adopted him. He had a rod with which he per- 
formed miracles, and which he could change into a serpent 
«t pleasure. He passed the Red Sea drv-shod, at the head 
of his army. He divided the waters of the rivers Orontes 
and Hydaspus, by the touch of his rod, and passed through 
th«m dry-shod. By the same mighty wand, he drew wattr 
from the rock ; and wherever he marched, the land flow- 
ed wilh wine, milk, and honey." 

The Indian nations were believed to have been entirely 
invdved in darkness till the light of Bacchus shone on 
them. 

Homer relates, how in a wrestling match with Pallas, 
Bacchus yielded the victory ;{ and Pausanias, that when 
the Greeks had taken Troy, they found a box which con- 
tained an image of this god, which E'urypilus having pre- 
sumptuously ventured to look into, was immediately 
smitten with madness. § Why should we further prose- 
cute this laborious idleness ? Demonstration can call for 
BO more. Every part of the Old Testament, from first to 
last, is Pagan : not so much as one dingle line, containing 
or conveying the vestige of any idea or conceit whatever, 
find we in God's temple, but what will fit back again and 
dove-tail into its original niche in the walls of the Pan- 
theon. — Compare the Chapter on the State of the Jews, in 

this I>IE6E8IS. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

PROMETHEUS — ^JESUS CHRIST. 

This was a deity who united the divine and human 
nature in one person, and was confessedly " both God and 
man*^ — ^perfect God and perfect man, of a reasonable 
soul and human flesh subsisting ; equal to the father as 
touching his godheads but inferior to* the father as touch- 
ing his manhood : who, although he was Gk)d and man, 
yet was he not two, but one Prometheus ; one, not by 
conversion of the godhead into flesh,: but by taking the 
manhood into Gk)d : one altogether, not by confusion of 
substance, but by unity of person : for as the reasonable 

* Rom m^D *o draw out or forth, — *' Became ibe nod, TlinHB^D — ^ drew him 
mi^.— Exod. il 10. 
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8oul and flesh is one man, so Grod and mtan is one Prome* 
theus : who, for us men, and for our salvation, came down 
from heaven, and was incarna);e, and was made man, and 
was crucified also for us, under force and strength ; he 
suffered, and descended.into hell, rose again from the dead, 
he ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of 
the Father, God Almighty." 

Thus far the Pagan and the Christian credenda ran hand 
in- hand together ; and it is a more than striking coinci- 
dence, that the name Prometheus should be directly 
synonymous with the Logos^ or Word of Ood^ an epithet 
applied hy St. John to the Chd and many or demi-deity of 
the Gospel, from Tr^o, before-hand^ and hn^of^ care^ or counsel ; 
hence directly signifying the Christian deity. Providence, 
which we "see emblemized as an eye surrounded with rays 
of glory, and casting its beams of light upon the afiairs of 
our world. Indeed, under this desi^ation, he continues 
to this day a more fashionable deity than the Logos of 
St. John. We find acknowledgments of dependence on 
Divine Providence^ and the blessing of Providence^ or 
Prometheus, si)oken of in our British parliament, occur- 
ring, in his majesty's speeches, and received with the 
most respectful sentiment from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, where the introduction of the name of Jesus 
Christ, in the place of that of Prometheus or Providence, 
would be received with an universal smirk of undisguised 
contempt. 

The best information of the character, attributes, and 
actions of this deity, is to be derived from the beautiful 
tragedy of Hqofit&tvs JiOfiwrns, or Prometheus Bounds of 
-SEschylus,* which was acted in the theatre of Athens, 
600 years before the Christian era, and is by many con- 
sidered to be the most ancient dramatic poem now in 
existence.* The plot was, derived from materials even at 
that time of an infinitely remote antiquity. Nothing was 
ever so exquisitely calculated to work upon the feelings of 
the spectator. ^ No author ever displayed greater powers 
of poetry, with equal strength of judgment, in sup- 
porting through the piece the august character of the 
divine sufferer. The spectators themselves were incon- 
sciously made a party to the interest of the scene : its 
hero was their friend, their benefactor, their creator, and 
their saviour ; his wrongs were incurred in their quarrel — 
his sorrows were endured for their salvation ; "he waai 
wounded for their ' transgressions, and bruised for their 

* Or Potter's beawttfol tnuidatitfn of it, of wfaioh I hm aTvl pyialC 
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iiuquities ; the chustisenient of their peace was upon him, 
and by his stripes they were healed," (Isaiah liii. 6). 
" He was oppressed and afflicted, yet he opened not his 
mouth.*' The majesty of his sUence, whilst the ministers 
of -an offended God were nailing him by the hands and 
feet to Mount Caucasus, could be only equalled by the 
modesty with which hie relates, while han^n^ on the 
cro&Bj* his Services to the human race, which nad brougtft 
on him that horrible crucifixion : — 
"i will apeak, 
* Not as upbraidiDg them, but my own gifts 
Commending. 'Twas I whp brought sweet hope 
T' inhabit in their hearts — I brought 
The fire of heaven to animate their clay : 
And through the clouds of barbarous ignorance 
[Diffused the beams of knowledge. In a word, 
Prometheus taught each usefiil art to man." 

In answer to a call made on him, to explain how his 
philanthropy could have incurred such a terrible punish- 
ment, he proceeds : — 

'^ See -what, a god, I suffer from the gods ! 

For mercy to mankind, I am not deemed 

Worthy of mercy ; but in 'this uncouth 

Appointment, am fixed here, 

A spectacle dishonourable to Jove ! 

On the throne of heaven scarce was he seated, 

On A© powers of heaven 

He showered his various benefits, thereby 

Confirming his sovereignty ; but for unhappy mortab 

Had no regard, but all the present race 

Willed to extirpate, and to form anew. 

None, save myself, opposed his will. I dared, 

And boldly pleading, saved them from destruction — 

Saved them from sinking to the realms of night ; 

For which offence, I bow beneath these pains, 

Dreadfiil to suffer, piteous to behold !" 

In the catastrophe of the plot, his especially professed 
friend, OcEANus, the Fisherman, as his name Petrseus 
^^cates,. (Petrjeus was an. interchangeable synonyme 
of ibe name Oceanus^) bein^ uniable to p|^evail on him to 
Ditike his peace with Jupiter, by throwing the cause of 
human redemption out of his hands,t ^^ ^rsook him and 

* The croii i^erring to the attitade of the sufferer, Prometheof may be called 
fin(fOi^0u99^], or av96it9Xo7rtOf*9yo9^ as well as Jesus. 

i f Then Peter took him, and began to rebuke him, laying, B# il fiur fiom 
thM,.Lev4t:'thjb ihaU not be wto thee.**— 'Matt. JiTL 22. 
18 
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fled." None . remained to be witnesses pf his dyin^ 
agonies, but thd chorus of ever amiable and ever-faithfiS 
women which also bewailed and lamented him, (Luke 
ixiii: 21 y) but were unable to subdue his inflexibjie phi- 
lanthropy. Overcome at length, by the intensity of hi& 
pains, he curses Jupiter in language hardly different in 
terms, and but little inferior in sublimity to the '' Elai, JStot, 
lama sabiu^thani /" of the Gospel. And immediately the 
whole frame of nature became convulsed : the earth shook, 
,the rocks rent, the grave© were opened ; and in a storm 
that seemed to threaten the dissolution of the universe, the 
curtain fell on the sublimest scene ever ]ji)resented to the 
contemplation of the human eye — a Dying God ! The 
Christian muse has inspired pur modern poets with no 
strains on this theme, but such as bear the character of 
plagiarism, parody, or paraphrase on, the Greek tragedy. 
A worshipper of Prometheus would look in vain throu^ 
all our coEections of sacred poetry for a single idea whkli 
his own forms of piety had not suggestea, or a single 
phrase whose reference would not seem to him, to have 
. as direct an appKoation to the god-man of JSschylus, as 
to the Jesus of the Evangelists : 

'< Lo, streaming from the &tej tr0fQ^ 
His all-atoning blood ! 
Is this th,e Infinite ? *T^^ fee— 

Prometheus, and a God ! 
Well might the sun in darl^ess hktey, 
And veil bis glories in, 
V When God, the great Prometheus, di^d, 
For man, the creature's sin." 

The preternatural darknesa which atteiMled the cruci- 
fixion of Prometheus, was natufal Plough asi exhibited 
on the stage, and is beautifully de^ibed ia -ft^ fam^pntge 
of the tragedy. Nor in there any difficulty in eoAceiving, 
that when the -mighty effect o( so deep a ti^agfedy on the 
feeling and sentiments of ti^ audiencey beoMfate aa iaex- 
haustible source of wealth to the performers, there woul4 
be found those who would be shifewd enough to disoovei^ 
the policy of enhancing and perpetuating sa profitjsrUe vL 
impression on the vulgar miiKd, by maititaiiii>ng that tibyei^ 
was much more than a mere show in ike buaiaeip ; thai 
it was an exhibition of circumstances that had really 
happened ; that i^rometheus wa^ a real personage, and 
had aetually done, and suiG»ed, and spofesa ae in so 
lively a manner had been 9^ befon thmn ; %hai^i3Bte fa f age dy 
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was a go&pei put into m^re ; and that nothing But << an 
toil heart of imbeRef^ could induce any man to doubt 
^ ih certainty of ffiose things wherein he had been instructed.^ 
It is probably no more than a figture of speech, though cer- 
tainly yery injudiciously chosen, in which Origen calls the 
crucifixion of Christ the most awful tragedy that was ever 
acted.* 

But the pretence of the reaUty of the event would break 
down, in the judgment of the better-informed, from the 
total want of evidence to support that part of the detail, 
which, had it been real, could not have wanted the clear- 
est and most constraining demonstration. The darkness 
which closed the scene on the suffering Prometheus, was 
easily exhibited on the stage, by putting out the lamps ; 
but when the tragedy was to become history, and tic 
fiction to be tuniea into fact, the lamp of day could not 
be so easily disposed of. Nor can it be denied that the 
miraculous darkness which the Evangelists so solemnly 
Aedare to have attended the crucifixion of Christ, labours 
UBder precisely the same fatality of an absolute and total 
want of evidence. 

Gibbon, in his usual strain of sarcasm and irony, keenly 
asks, "How shall* we excuse the supine inattention of 
the pagan and philosophic world to those evidences which 
w«re presented by the hand of Onmipotence, not to their 
reason, but to their senses ? This miraculous event, which 
ought to have excited the wonder, the curiosity, and the 
devotion of mankind, passed without notice in an age of 
science and history. It happened during the lifetime of 
Seneca and the elder Pliny, who must have experienced 
the immediate effects, or received the earliest intelligence 
rfthe prodigy. Each of these philosophers, in a laborious 
mrk, has recorded all the great phteiiomena of nature — 
•arDniuakes, meteors, comets, and eclipses; which his 
inra^tigable curiosity could collect ; both the one and the 
irttor .Imve omitted to mention the ^eatest phsenomenon 
to wfei^ the mortal eye ha3 been witness since the crea- 
^ Um of the globe."— Giiion, vol. 2, ch.' 15, p. 379. 
. I&is objection or Gibbon is answered by Bishop Wat- 

"^tbranswertbCynn, eliapcer27. What other than tinb is the leBw of those 
iMnii of the apostdKc chitff of sMiiien» *< O focrfith GalatiaBir who hath be* 
^4 pntt that ye shoktld. not obey the troth, before whoee ejfew Jesus Chrbt 
been evidently* s^ forth crucified amoiut jou }*^ — Gal. iiu 1. Surely, it 
I net hi the country of the Galatians that Christ was crucified ; nor could he 
i h^iBn set forth, before their eyes, and evidently 9 otherwise than by a picture, 
•li nilieatrieal npreseotatbn ! 
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son, in a doubU-en^ndre paragraph^ which opens with fhe 
curious tcorrf to the tme, that " though he was aware he 
was liable to be misunderstood in what he was going to 
say, yet Mr. GMan would not misunderstand him." Then 
follows the most extraordinary declaration of his own, 
(a bishop's) faith, " that however mysterious the dark* 
ness at the (Crucifixion might have been, he had no doubt . 
the power of God was as much concerned in its production, 
as it was in the opening of the graves, and the resuirrection 
of the dead bodies of the saints that slept, which accom- 
panied that darkness." — Third Letter to GtbHon^ la^ para- 
graph. Another way of saying, that evely sensible man 
must perceive that one part of the story wa^ just as pro- 
bable as the other, or that it was a romance altogether. 
The good Bishop ventured to trust his security to the 
well-proved truth of the adage, " None are so Uind as 
those who will not see." 

The immoral and mischievous tendency of the doctrine 
of atonement for sin, so acceptable to guilty minds, and so 
eagerly embraced by the greatest monsters of iniquity, had 
been preached by self-interested priests,, and reprobated 
by all who wished well to mankind, loiig before tHat doc- 
trine was deduced from the Christian Scriptures, long be- 
fore those Scriptures are pretended to have been written. 

Before the period assigned to the birth of Christ, the 
poet Ovid had assailed the demoralizing delusion with the 
most powerful shafts of philosophic scorn : 

** Cum Bis ipse nocens, moritar cur Tictuoa' pro te ? 
Stultitia est moite aJteritis i^eraie salntem." , 

" When thou thyself art guilty^ why shovM a victim tKe for 
thee ? What folly it is to expect sd/vation from the death of 
another. ^^ 

No particle of difficulty remains, then, in accounting for 
the fact, that in that portion of the Acts of the Apostles in 
which the miraculous style ft discontinued, and we so 
clearly trace the probable and most likely real adventures 
or journal of a missionary sent out from the college of the 
Egyptian Therapeuts joined on as an appendix to sonic 
fragment of their sacred legends which detailed the mys-t 
tical adventures of the supposed first founders of their 
order, whose example the missionary was to have con- 
tinually before him,* — we should read, that when the 

* This appendix commeDces in the 18th chapter, where we find Sanl in te 
mission at Antioch, and preachmg again, one of the seraions which had been 
before ascribed to Peter. - 
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ap6tfto]ie Thei*apeiit attempted to preach hie doctrine of 
^^ Jesw Chrkt^nnd kim crtM^ywrf," at, Athens, he found that 
the Athenians were alraidy in poasession of all he had to 
conununicate, and that what he was endeavouring to set 
<^ as a doctrine newly revealed, was with them a very old 
story. He brought to their ears "no new thing."* The 
Epcurean and Stoical philosophers were more at home 
tiban himself upon that subject, and called him "a ioi&br," 
the very term that most expressively designates the cha- 
racter of a doting ^fnoromttf, who, in the arrogance, of his 
own conceit, wul be for ever foisting up old stories of a 
hundred thousand years standing, and swearing that they 
had occurred in his own experience, and had happened to 
nobody else but some particular acquaintances of his. 

The mcgority, however, carried the vote that he should 
have a fair hearing, and Paul was allowed to preach in the 
Areopagus. The previous rebuke he had received had 
. ccMnpletely subdued his impertinence ; he no more pre- 
sumed to lay claim to, originality in the crucifying story. 
He preached pure Deism, quoted their own poets, and 
ventured not once so much as to name his Jesusj or to 
mal^ an allusion Uiat could be construed as referring to 
him rather than to any other of the god-men or man-gods 
who had risen from the dead as well as he. (Acts xvii). 

Promethbus, exactly answering to the Christian per- 
somficataon Provipencs, is, like that pers6nification, used 
sometimes as an epithet synonymous with the Supreme 
Deity himself. The Pagan phr^^9 " Thank Pramttheusy^^ 
like the Christian cme, " I^nA: Prowrfcnce," its litercfl 
interpretation, meant exactly the same as " Thank God /*' 
Thus in The Orphic Hymn to Chronus or Satum,t we 
have this sublime address to the Supreme Deity under 
his name PromethiMSy "Illustrious, chfrishinj^ Father, both 
of the imogMMTtal gods and of men, various of coimsel,} spot- 

♦ ActixTillS. 

t See tbe original in Eaehoibaehtaf'r edKt ^. 110. Compaie ake mj leaned and 
amiable friend's edition m original Greek infcrqpti^typei,caat at hii own expense. 
. t The three sipiilar epithets, ** Variaui of Counsel,** ** Various in design,** 
'<* SYrfttoiM •» e&unseli** woiddjnslify thedodtoinei diat the wholeTrinitjr was 
eote^iended k this « Prometheus the power of God, and Prometheus the 
wiadom of God.'* (1 Cor. I 24.) «< His name diall be called, WonderAd 
Coans^or, the nugfaty God.*' (Isa. is. 6.) LoetanthM admHs, that thengh 
i^lat the poets delif^rad eoneeming the creation of man was eorfiqiled,it was net 
diflaraal m effiaet fio^n the trath ^ held by Christians ; for in that they haye 
aawited that man was created out of day by Phomktheus, they were not 
yrwai •■ to the fkct, but only as to the name of the Creator. — Lm^ani, InsHi, 
liB. £ ^W,^X0rthoU9 Pagtmo OhtreOaUnt CilUmts p 14. 
18» 
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less, powerful, mighty Titan, who oonsumest aU things, 
and again thyself repairest them, who holdest the ineflTable 
bands throughout the boupdless world ; thou universal pa- 
rent of Buocessive being, various in design, fructifierof the 
earth and of the starry heaven, dreab rBOMETHEus, who 
dwellest in aH parts of the world, author of generatioui 
tortuous in counsel, most excellent, hear our suppliant 
voice, and send of our life a happy blamdess end." Allien ! 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 

The wile was worshipped as a ^d by the inhabitants 
of the coimtries fertilized by its inundations, before all 
records of human opinions or actions. Plato, who flourished 
348 years before the Christian era, records, that the Egyp- 
tian priests had pointed out to him' on their pyramids the 
symbolical hieroglyphics df a religion which had existed in 
uninterrupted orthodoxy among them for upwards of ten 
thousand years. Nor has the progress of Christianity or 
civilization, eyen ^t this day, entirely abolished the reli- 
gious honours paid to this- Idnff of streams. The priests 
called the (iophtes still think, that they " sancWfy its 
waters to the mystical washing away of sinj'* by throwing 
into it some beads or some bits 6f a cro^s ; as in our own 
baptismal service in the church of England kt this day, 
the priest spreads his hand over, the font, and usfes the 
words, " Ss^nctify this water to the mystical washing 
a-T^ay of sin ; " and then sprinkling the Water so sanctified 
in the child's face, and making the sim of the croM upon 
its forehead, he adds^ " We db sign hini with the sign of 
the cross," &c. 

THE SI6N OP ¥hE CROS^ ENTIRELY 'PA«AW. 

The hoiy father Minucius Felix, in his Octayius, written 
as early as the year 211, indignantly resents the suppOBF' 
tion that tlie «ign.of the cross should be considered afi! ex- 
clusively a Christian symbol ; and represents his Advocate 
of the Christiatt argdmeijt, is retortittg on an infidel oppo- 
nent, ^' As for the adoration of prosses^ whi^h you object 
against us, I mupt teU^you^ that we ni^ther ^re crossef 
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nor de^fe them [ you it is, ye PagattB, who worship 
wooden gods, who are the most likely people to adore 
wooden crosses, as being, parts of the same substance 
vfith your deities. For what else are your ensigns, flags, 
and standards, but crosses gilt and beautified. Your 
vibtorious trophies not only represent a simple crosis, but 
a cross with a man upon it. The sign of a cross naturally 
appears in a ^hip, either when «he is under sail, or rowed 
with expanded oars like the palm of our hands. Not a 
juguni erected but exhibits the sign of a cross ; and when 
a pure worshipper adores the true Go<f, with hands ex- 
tended, he makes the same figure. Thus you see that the 
sign of the cross has either some foundation in nature, or 
in your own religion, and therefore ought not to be object- 
ed agatinst Christians."* ^ 

Meagher, a Popish priest, who came over from the 
Roman Catholic communion, and attached himself ^for 
what reisisons, or with whftt motives, must rest with him- 
self alone) to the ministry of the church of England, fur- 
nishes us with the most satisfactory prototype of what he 
had come at last to consider as a corrupt Christianity^ iu 
ihe idolatrous worship of the Nile. The ignorant grati- 
tude bf a superstitious people, while they adored the river 
on whose inundations the fertility of their provinces de* 
pended, cdold not fail of attaching notions of sanctity 
^md holiness to the posts that were erected alon^ its 
coiirse, and which, by a trarmerse 6eam, indicated the height 
to which, at the spot where the beam was fixed, the waters 
might be expected to rise. This cross at onoe wat-ned the 
iaraveH^r to secure his safety, and formed a standard of 
the value of the land. Other rivers may add to the fertility 
of the country, through which they pass, but the Nile is the 
absolute cause of that great fertility of the Lower Egypt, 
which would be idl. a desert, as bad as tjie most sandy 
parts of Africa, without this river. It supplies it both 
w4th soil and moisture, and was thereforfe gratefully jid- 
dresi^ed, not merely as an ordinary river-god, but by its 
express title of the Egyptian Jupiter. The crosses, there-p- 
fore, alon^ the banks of the river, would naturally share 
in the honours of the stream, and be the most expressive 
emblem of good fortune, peace, and plenty. The two 
ideas could never be separated : the fertilizing flood wa^- 

• Reeves's Apologies of the Fathen, &c. vol. 1, p. 189. . This Reyefead Bfn 
Reeves k uiqiiestioiiftble ttaUumty for the. text of the orthodox Fathers ; in which 
he coqkl not be wrong. We may bb allowed however to qnestioa his authority^ 
libten be would posaade vs that, all the heretics ale children* 
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the wtOen of hfoy that conyeyed every blessing, aad even 
existence itself^ to the pravinces through which they 
flowed. 

One other and most obvioufi hieroglyph completed the 
expressive allegory : The Denum y Famine, who^ should 
the waters fedl of their inundation, or not reach the eleva- 
tion indicated by the position of tl^e transverse beam 
upon the upright,, would reign in all his horrors over their 
desolated lands. This symbolical personification was, 
therefore, represelited as a miserable emaciated wretch, 
who had grown up ^^ as a tender plant, and as a root out 
of a dry ground, who had no form ncnr comeliness ; and 
when they should see him, there wbs no beauty that they 
should desire him*" Meagre were his looks ; sharp misery 
had worn, him to the bone. His crown of thorns indicated 
the sterility of the territories over which he reigned. The 
reed in his hand, gathered from the banks of the Nile, indi- 
cated, that it was only the mighty river, by keeping within 
its banks, and thus withholding its wonted munificence, 
that placed an unreal sceptre in his gripe. He was nailed 
to the cross, in indication of his entire defeat; and the 
siiperscription of his infamous title, " This is the kino or 
THE Jews," expre^ively indicated, that Famint^ Wantj or 
Pweriy^ ruled the destinies of the most slavish, beggarly, 
and mean-spirited r^ce of men with whom they Imd the 
honour of bein^ ac<^uainted; 

Madame Dacier, in her edition of Plato, quotes author^ 
ities in proof that, when Plato visited E^pt, the priests 
showed him the symbols of a religion which, they alleged^ 
had continued in observance among their ancestors for 
upwards of ten thousand years. 

From the way in which it was c^parent to M. Bupuis, 
that the mythologies ^d astronomical allegories of the 
ancients were connected with the periodical return of the 
seasons, he was induced to suppose that they must have 
originated * in Egypt, where tilie annual inundation pr 
deluge was marked in so peculiar a manner ; and all 
ecclesiastical indications, it must be adniitted, pdnt to 
Egypt, as the birth-idace and cradle of Religion. But it 
has happened not to occur to the reflections of M. Dupuis, .: 
nor to ecclesiastical writers, that with the variation of a 
few weeks only, the Ganges and the Indus produce pe* 
cisely similar phenomena to those of the Nile. And it is 
in a very peculiar manner worthy 6f ooosideration, that 
a colony from India arriving in 'Egypt, so farfrom fiiidin|^ 
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their country's superstition discouraged by dissimilarity 
of circumstances, would find every circumstance of season 
and climate favourable to it, tending to recall the same 
associations of idea, and to sanctify the same absurdities 
of practice. 

The most learned antiquaries agree in holding it un- 
questionable that Egypt yras colonized from India. It 
received one of the earliest swarms of emigrants from the 
Bactrian hive. And thus, even if we had not* the proof 
we have yet to adduce, of the actual importation by the 
monks of Alexandria, would the sujperstitions of India 
get footing in Egypt ; the Chrishna of the Ganges would 
become the Christ of the Nile ; and the priests be left to 
no better expedient to disgmse the real origin of their 
allegorical figment, than by transporting him again to the 
bants of the Jordan. The first draft of the mystical 
adventures of Ghrishna, as brought from India into Egypt, 
was The Diegesis ; the first version of the Diegesis was 
the Gospel according to the Egyptians*; the first ren- 
derings out of the language of Egypt into that of Greece, 
for the purpose of imposing on the nations of Europe, 
were the apocryphal ^ospeh; the corrected, casti^ted, and 
authorised versions of these apocryphal compilations were 
the gospels of our four evangelists. 

It should never be forgotten, that the sign of the cross^ for 
ages anterior to the Augustan era,, was in common use 
among the Gentiles. It was the most sacred symbol of 
Egyptian idolatry; It is on most of the Egyptian obe- 
.■^Jtfefcs, and was believed to possess all the devil-fexpeUing 
* virtues which have since been ascribed to it by Christians. 
The monogram, or symbol of the god Saturn, was the sign 
of the cross, together with a ram's horn, in indication of 
the Lamb of God. Jupiter also bore a cross with a horn, 
Venus a cross with a circle. -The famous Crux ansata is to 
be ^een in all the buildings of Egypt ; and the most cele- 
brated temples of the idol Chrishna in India, like our 
Gothic cathedrals, were built in the form of crosses. ' 

The sign of the cross is the very mark which in Ezekiel, 
ix. 4, the Lord coinmands his messenger to ".go through 
the midst of Jerusalem^ and set upon the foreheads of the men 
that sigh, and that cry for all the abominations that be done in 
the midst thereof ^^ But here, as in a thousand other 
places, our English rendering protestantizes, for the purpose 
of disguising the papistical sense,' just as their immediate 
predecessors, the paptistd, had set them the example of 
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ekritHamzi^ whatever came in their way, for the purpose 
of concealing the Pagan ori^nation. 

On a Phoenician medal found in the ruins of Citium, 
and engraved in Dr. Clarke's Travels, and proved by him 
to be Phoenician, are inscribed not only the cross, but the 
rosary, or string of beads, attached to it, together with 
the identical Xami of God^ which takeih away the sins <jf the 

" How it came to pass," says tiie plow Mr. Skeltoa, "that 
the Egyptians, Arabians, and Indians, before Christ came 
among us, paid a remarkable veneration to the i^ign , of the 
c^oss, is to me imknown y but the fact itself is known. In 
som^ places this sign was given to men who had been ac- 
cused of cringe, but acquitted iqK)n trial ; and in Egypt it 
stood for the signification of eternal K/i."* O Christian 
revelation, what is it that thou hast revealed ? 



THE CHRtST^Nft, WORSHIPPERS OF THE 601D 8ERAPI8. 

But it is more than evidence of this character that 
(BKmmiohs our admiration in the diarge of Strapidolatry^ 
or the worship of the god Serapis, which was 
brought against the primitive Christians, by no vul|par 
accuser, no bigotted intolerant revtier^ but by that 'philo- 
sophic and truth-respecting witness, the emperor AdJnan.f 
In a certain letter which he writes, while in the coulrse of 
his travels, to the • Consul Servianus, he states, that he 
found the worshippers of the god.Serapis in that country 
distinguished by the name of Christians. ^' Those,'* he 
says, ""who worship Serapis, are Christians ^ and those 
who are especially consecrated to Serapis, call thems^ves 
the bishops of Christ." In relief of which chai^, the 
learned Kortholt, frcmi whose valuable work, tl^e Paganns 
Obtrectator, I have taken this passage, plefiads, and in- 
deed it migh^be so, that when this emperor was in Egypt, 
some of the Christians, actuated by fear, concealing their 
true religion for a season, might have held out an appear- 
ance of having embraced the superstition of the Pagans. 
Thus in the Ancient Martyi-ology, in the history of Epi- 

* Skelton's API*^! ^ Commoa Sense, p. A&f 

t lo Epistola qniadam ad SeryiaDom cos. Impcrator H^dranis prodidit, oohuae 
ip90B in^ffypto Serapidem, sire nnmen illnd iSgypdoram pFBecipanm, qvod rab 
00 ^is specie eos foisse veneratos,. nemo ignbrat. HH ait qui Serapin CQhmt, 
Christiani suiUi et devoti stmt Serapi^ qui $t CHRisn Epi»eop09 rfif wf. 
— Kwrtholti Pnjgan, Obtrept de Senqtidolatria, lib. 2,xs. 6, p. 824.— See this 
article at leD|^ in the chapter that adduces the testimony of the emperor Adriaa. 
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charmud^ an Egyptian martyr, it is related that all the 
Christians in Alexandria, upon the coming of a cruel 
judge, either fled av/ay, or pretended to be stiH followers 
of tide Pagan impiety.: and if the approach of a judge only 
could produce this effect, it is no wonder that the coming of 
the emperor himself, and he, as they all knew, being a most 
Btreniious asserter of the Gentile superstitions, should 
have a similar effect*. In Socrates's History of Constan- 
tine, he relates how that most holy emperor went about to 
promote the Christian religion, and to banish, the rites and ^ 
ceremonies of the Ethnics, he set up his own image in their ' 
idolatrical temples : and finding that there ^prevailed a 

feneral belief of the people of Egypt that it was the god 
erapis who caused the river Nile to overflow and fer- 
tilize their country, in honour of which,.a certain eU (the 
upright post with the transverse beam which had been 
used to measure the height^and extent of the inundation) 
was annually brought with religious ceremonies inta title 
teihpi^ of the god Sera|)is, the emperor commanded that 
ell to be brought into the church of Alexandria. Upon 
this profanation, the Egyptian people had wrought them- 
selves up to the too-critical belief, that the Nile would 
resent the indignity, and no more condescend to overflow 
his banks as usual; thereby subjecting themselves to a 
•sort of miracle, which wias pretty safely promised them 
beforehand ; for, behold ! on the following year the river 
did not, only overflow after his wonted manner, and from 
that time forth keep his course, (0 most miraculous of all 
miracles !) but also did thereby declare unto the world 
that Nllus was accustomed to overflow, not after their su- 
perstitious opinion, but by the secret determination of 
Divine Providence.f 

X Notwithstanding, however, this adoption of the Pagan 
symbol of the cross into the Christian church, and the 
rapid propagation of Christianity, it was not till after the 
commencement of the fifth century, when the emperor 
Theodosius had given the exterminatory^ business, by com- 
mission, into the hands of Theophilus bishop of Alex- 
andria,* that it wais completed with something like epis- 
copal vigour. " By the procurement and indus^ of 
ITiebphitus the bishop, the emperor commanded that all 
the idol groves of the Ethnics within Alexandria should 
dpwn to the* ground, and that Theophilus should oversee 

*KortfaoltJiieodeiD]oco. t ScMaBtai SchoL lib. I,cl4. 
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it. Theophilus, being thus authorised, omitted nothing 
that might tend to the reproach and contumely of hea- 
thenish ceremonies : down goes the temple of Mithra, 
with all its idolatrical filth and superstition : . down goes the 
god Serapis ; their embrued and bloody mysteries are ptib- 
Ucly derided ; their vain a^d riiiiculou& practices are pub- 
licly ridiculed in the open market-place, to their utter shanCie 
and ignominy.''* I need not continue this hideous pas- 
sage through the description which follows, and wias- suife 
to follow, of the sanguinary horrors in which it issued. 

To deny that Christianity was and hath been the reli- 
gion of the sword from first to last, andliath been propa- 
gated and sustained by means of violence and fraud, and 
by no other means,^ or to assert that there ever. was on 
earth, or could have been any other religion that ever 
made its professors of all sorts and in all ages, one half so 
savage, so bloody, and so wicked, is, as it wefe, to assert 
any thing, tq trample all evidence of fact and histoiy 
under foot, to deny the existence of the sun, to demr that 
the jiu-y who convicted the Rev. Robert Tayloir of blas- 
pheming their Lord Jesus Christ "by force and arms/' 
were a perjured jury, to deny that there is any gaol at 
Oakham, any innocent man in that gaol, or truth in truth 
itself. 



TfiC SIGN OF THE CROSS FOUND IN THE. TEMPLE OF 
SERAPIS. 

" In the temple of §erapis, now overthrown and rifled 
throujghout^.ther^ were fopnd engraven in the stones cer- 
tain letters which they call hiepoglyphical ; the manner of 
their engraving resembled the ibrm of the cross. The 
which, when both Christians and Ethnics beheld before 
them, every one applied them to his proper religion. The 
Christians affirmed that the cross was a sign or token of 
the passion of Christ, and the proper symbol of their pror 
fession. The Ethnics avouched that therein was con* 
tained something in common, belongii^ as well to S&rt^ 
as to Christ ; and that the sign of the cross signified tWde 
fthing unto the Ethnics, and another to the Christians. — 
WhUe they contended thus about the meaning* of these 
hiepoglyphical letters,! many of the Ethnics became Chris* 

* Socrateg Schol. lib. 5, o. 16. 

t We see at thuday, without any coontenance of Scripture, the lettem LNJUt 
eDgraved in all oar idolatrical representations of the cracifiidoiii. It is obTiow 
that the^ woidd bear any ot^er readin|^ as weil as that which Chnitian conceit miy 
give them. ' • 
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tiai^, for they perceived at length the sense and meaning 
of those letters, and that they prognosticated salvation^ 
and i-iPE TO COME."* 

This most important evidence of the utter indifference 
between Christianity and any, even the grossest forms of 
the ancient Paganism, is supplied by a Christian historian ; 
and independent of its fairnesi^, as taken from such a 
source, and its inherent versimilitude, is corroborated by 
a parallel passage from the ecclesiastical history of Sozo- 
menes, who, about the year 443, wrote the history of the 
ehiirch from the reign of Constantine the Great to that of 
the younger Theodosius. He is speaking of the temple of 
the god Serapisf — " It is reported, that when this temple 
ivfas destroyed, there appeared some of those charactero 
oalled hieroglyphics, surroimding the dgn of the cross^ in 
engraven stones ; and that, by the skilful in these matters, 
tttese hieroglyphics were Held to have signified this inscrip- 
tion — THE LIFE TO COME ! And this became a pretence 
fcHT becoming Christifims to many of the Grecians, because 
there were even other letters which signified this sacred 
end when this character appeared. " 

Thus in every genuine historical document, we are con- 
tinually met by evidence of the superfluous prodigality of 
miracles, and that offence against the laws of the drama, 
as w^ell as of historical probability, which makes a god ap- 
pear where there was no knot worthy of a god. The Pa- 
gans, so far from needing, miracles to convert them, were 
at all times ready to embrace any new faith whatever : no 
trick Gould be too gross to fail of success on their easy cre- 
dulity. They really had not the capacitj of inflicting 
martyrdom : they were ready to be winked and whistled 
into Christianity. — Sttsrates continues his account : 

♦ Bv 9» TO van t<w Saqamdof Xvofitvov^ xai yvfivovfutvov, ijvQrfro yqofificevu lyxt- 

9j[ovT9g Tvnwf* TovTov; OQwyras JI[(|ft0T«(»H>« r» Mai EHijVBf, r^ iSia, air«r«^t 
9f(ilfM9ta nqoariQ^o^itrto Xf^ionaifot fiw ya^ oiifi$tov rov xara Xqiotov airriQiuSovs 
nai&ovs nvai jlayorrt; rov crrav^ov, otxacoy tivai ror jifo^axn^^a Bvofii^ov, EXXiiva^ 
h T» liotvw XJDKfTm xai Sanani 9i*X»vov^ at o <n«v^ttStif ;|ra^airri7^, aXXo fitv 
JQpf#fi«yoi(, alio d» JEilAi^i noitirat to tfv^/folov. Totnwv $• afttpiaftfF§v^tviov, 
Tcr«(, rmv EXl^vwv ru XQiatuhiafnu nQO(f»l9ovrtg^ ra la^oyZv^cxa t« y^op^oTa 
•irurro^rrbf, 9i9Qfiijvtvovrtg rov aravqoatStj ;ta^a«T)j^a. EXtyov dtifiaivtiv t^wijv 
fot^Xo^tniy.'— Soorat Eod. Hift lib. 6, c 17. 

t^^cHTi It TOW paou tta&at(Mtvii»w rovrovy r%va rmv arailovpmM^jl^a^fiTiTfiMr, 
OTovQio cifutitf MfA^tQtig^ ayxt/o^ay^avot; Toc( Ac^ot; avatpavijvai. Hag sTttortjfAOvmf 
loTaToiOOt §Qfiiivtv^»taav afujctpakravriiv Tiyvy^a^^ ZSIHN EUEFXOMENHJi 
T9VTO li TT^o^otfty Xj^iOTtaytff/toi; noXXoig y%v%o^ai rmv iXXriviarmv : xa^ori jcoi 
^ifaufnara trtffa tovto to tt^oy Tf^( f^i crrcy tl^Aov, ipfixa ovrog o jt<>^'''W favif. 



2, cap. IS. 

19 
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"The Christians perceiving that this made very nmch 
for their religion, made great account thereof, and were 
not a little proud of it. When as by other hieroglyphiiial 
letters it was gathered, that the temple of Serapis should 
go to ruin when the sign of the cross therein engraven 
came to light (by that life to come was foreshewed), 
many more embraced the Christian religion, confessed 
their sins, and were baptized. Thus much have I learned 
of the cross."*' — And thus far quote I from the Ecclemas- 
tical History of Socrates, a Christian historian, who lived 
and wrote about a. d. 412, the coiftemporary of Damasin 
bishop of Rome, of Chrysostom of Constantinople, and of 
the events which he has here recorded. Though the god 
Serapis stood in so immediate a relation to the Nile, his 
worship was by no means confined to Egypt ; he was wcMr- 
shipped not only in Egypt and in Greece, but also at 
Rome, and sometimes considered as one and the same as 
Jupiter Ammon, sometimes as identical with Pluto, Bao* 
chus, iEsculapius, Osiri8,t and Jesus Christ. It is certain, 
however, that his most magnificent temple was at Jlkxan- 
dria in Egypt, whence all our most distinguished Christian 
Fathers and writers derived their education ; that the 
bishops of Serapis, as they alone were justly entitled to 
be called bishops of Alexandria, while Alexandria was a 
Pagan city, yet called themselves bishops of Christ ; and 
though Christianity can in no reasonable sense be said Jo 
have been established in Alexandria while the temple of 
Serapis remained— and Tillemont admits that the very 
first Christian church that was ever builtyof which history 

fives us any certain and express information, was founded 
y Gregory the wonder-worker, a. d. 244, or after tiiat 
timef, — yet have we an uninterrupt|Ml succegfsion of bish- 
ops of Alexandria from the evanffelist Mark, who we are 
required to believe was the first of them, downwards. The 
Jews, it seems, took Serapis to be identical with the patri- 
arch Joseph the son of Sarah. § 

In all the representations of the crucified King of the 
Jews that have come down to us, the essential requisites 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphic have been most religiously 
preserved. The ribs of the figure are almost breaking 
through his skin, and it seems doubtful whc^er the being 

* Idb. 5, e. 18, p. 848. London Ed. anno IM8. 
t Pomey De Dib Indiget, p. 268. 
t Quoted in Lwdner's CrecMbmtj, vol i, p. 6iML 
§ dmii ^o^of 0^0. 
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SO represented had died of hunger before he was nailed to 
the cross, or had expired under the inconveniences of that 
uiux)uth appointment. But the most extraordinary phce- 
nomenon attending this mystical personification, is, that 
his hieroglyphical history will be foimd to dove-tail ex- 
actly into all the various and apparently contradictory 
developements of the Christian theology. Thus the cross 
was bhssedyhut the figure upon it was made a curse ; and 
accordingly, as it was the cross, or the crucified, that was 
referred to, so shall we find it, even in the same writings, 
spoken of as the blessed cross or the accursed cross, as a 
badge of honour or of shame, of joy or of sorrow, of tri- 
umph or of humiliation. 



CHAPTER XXX- 



THE TAURIBOLIA 

Were expiatory sacrifices,- which were renewed every 
twenty years, and conferred the highest degree of holiness 
and sanctification on the partakers of those holy mysteries. 
Prodentius informs us, that in these reH^ous ceremonies 
the Pa^n priests, or whoever was ambitious of obtaining 
a mystical regeneration, excavate^) a pit, into which he 
descended. The pit was then covered over with planks, 
which wercfbored full of holes, so that the blood and what 
not of the goat, bull, or ram that was sacrificed upon them, 
might trickle through the holes upon the body of the per- 
son beneath ; who, having been thus sanctified, and bom 
again, was obliged ever after to walk in newness of life ; to 
maintain a conduct of the most inflexible virtue ; to shetB 
fotth Crod^s praise, not only with his tips, but in his life, by giving 
vp hxTMslf to God^js service ; and by walking before him in holiness 
and righteousness aU his days. 

Potter, however, in his Antiquities, informs us, that the 
Athenians had a less offensive way than this to convey the 
spiritual blessedness of regeneration. The person desirous 
of it, whether made or female, was slipped through a cha- 
racteristic part of the fqmale habiliments, and thenceforth 
recognized as one who had been bom a^ain. The only ob- 
servable coincidence of the Tauribolia with the great 
sacrifice of Christianity, consists in the fact, that the 
grossest sense of the terms in which the Pagan obscenity 
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can be described, finds its excuse, if not its Banctificat^n, 
by its adoption into the text of our New J'estament, 
where we read of '^the blood of sprinkUr^^ that speaketh bet' 
ter things than the blood of •56cl," (Heb. xii 24) ; and 
" SPRINKLING of the Wood of Jesus Christ," (1 Pet. i. 2). 
" And if the blood of bulls and goats, and the what-not of 
an heifer, sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the puri- 
fying of the flesh, how much more shajl the blood of Christ 
purge your consciences." * * 

Thus precisely the same effects of an imagin^y spirit- 
ual regeneration are ascribed to precisely the same nagt^ 
in|fredients — bloody ^c. — ^used in precisely the same mode 
or applicatioi)L^ — sprinkling. It may be that we, of more 
civilized times, and more exalted ideas, have acquired the 
art of producing refined sweets out of these grossnesses ; 
but we have no right to forget that our chemistry wa& en- 
tirely unknown to those to whom this language was at first 
propounded. They who were to be converted by it from 
their Paganism into the new reliffion, must have had the 
one put upon them in thfe place of the other, without their 
ever being able to perceive the difference. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

BAPTISM. 

The B&pta, or Baptists, were aneffbminateanddebaiicli* 
ed order of priedts, belonging to the goddess Cotytto, the 
unchaste Venus, in opposition* and contradistinction to.tiie 
celestial deity of that name, who was ever attended wifli 
the Graces, and whose wor8h^> tendc^ to elevate and ex** 
alt the moral character, and to sanctiify the commeroe of 
generation with all that is delicate in sentiment and tender 
m affection. No worshipper of Venus could endure thiB 
thought of impurity. Neglect of the holiness whidi ier 
rites enjoined was ever ptmiahed with degradation of nAid 
and loss of beauty and health** The Ba]^ts are satirised 
by Juvenal. They take their name from their stated ifip* 
pings and washing, by way of purification, though itseems 

*Tbe man aftetr Ood's own heart exMbits-himg^as an awful Instance of tbd 
vengeance of Venus on one whd turned ^ grace of God (for Venus was addresnlC, 
« Be tbon God," or Goddess) bto lascivioiisneSB : ** Mj woonds stiok and «v4 
cormpt, through iny lasciviousaess ; neither is there aiiy rest in my bones, by iq»% 
■on of my sin.** — ^Ptalm sUxviiL 
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ihey W^e dipped in warm water, and were to be made 
clean And pure, that they might wallow and defile them- 
selves the more, as their nocturnal ritesi consisted chiefly 
of lascivious dances and other abominations. The Bap- 
tists, or Anabaptists, as they are called, continue as an 
order of religionists among Christians, uhder precisely the 
same name. The licentious character of the order of reli- 
gionists from whom they are descended, has received its 
correction from the improved intelligence, and, conse- 
quently, improved morality of the times. But the most 
iinquestionable evidence confirms the fact, that the Chris-, 
tian- Baptists of Germany, in the fourteenth century, and 
sometime before and after, came short of no impurities 
that could have characterized the Antinomian priestis of 
Cotytto, 



▲STUOLOOIOAL CHARACTER OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

The character of John the Baptiri^ like all the other 
personageb of the Gospel story, presents precisely the 
same analogy to the system of astronomy which we trace 
in every personification of the ancient heathenism. Like 
bII the other genii or saints, he presides over his particular 
day, or, rather, in mythological language, w that day ; and, 
as if no room for doubt as to his identity should be left, the 
palendars attached to our church of England prayer-book 
harve fi:sed that day as the ^4th of June, the season pecu- 
liarly adapted to baptisms or ba^ingSy precisely the day oa 
which the sim has exhibited one degree of descent from 
his highest elevation, and which stands directly over and . 
looks down upon the *5th of December, the day fixed for 
the birth of Christ, v^hen he first appears to have gained 
one degree of ascent from his^ lowest declension. In exact • 
accor^nce with which astronomical positions, we find 
-Aie genius of the 24th of June f-S*. John) looking down 
upon the genius of the 25th ot December (<fte new b&m 
Je0iis)j and saying, " He must increase, but I must de- 
crease,*' (John iii. 30), as the days begin to lengthen from 
the S5th of December, and to decrease or Shorten from the 
24th of June downwards, till they reach the shortest, of 
which th6 genius or saint is the unbelieving Thomas. 

The leio-ned • and ingenious historian of the Celtic 
Druids, of whose labours I have greatly availed myself, , 
mainctains that " the 'Essenes were descended from the^ 
pirophet Elijah, and the Carmelite monks from tihie E^eiies,; - 
19* 
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whose monasteries were established before the Chriistian 
era ; that these monks, finding that from time immemorial, 
a cerjain day had been held sacred to thegod Sol, the Sufiy 
as his birth-day, and that this god was distinguished by the 
epithet The Lord, persuaded themselves that this Lord 
could be no other than their Lard. God : where!jq>on they 
adopted the religious rites of this Lord, and his supposed 
birth-day, December the 25th, became a Christian festival, 
Paganism being thus spliced and ama^amated into Chris- 
tianity. ^ I only take the liberty of differing from this giood 
Christian writer so far as to deny that there could be any 
splicing or amalgamation, where it was aU one piece. The 
great sophism of Christianity consists in the pretence of a 
distinction where there was no difference. 



ST. THOMAS 

Stands on the 21st of December, in all the darkness of 
unbdiief, and doubting whether his divine master, the mm, 
will ever rise again. In accordance with which astronom- 
ical sense, and in no other sense that divines can agree up- 
on, we find Jesus, the genius of the Sun, in the 25th of 
Dec. telling the Pharisees, " Your father* Abraham rejoic- 
ed to see my day, and he saw it, and was glad." (John viii. 
56.) It w&R the evident object of the writers of the sacred 
allegory, as it was of the mystagogues and contrivers of 
the Pagan system, to give* an appearance of real person- 
ages, and of actual adventures and discourses, to the pros- 
opopeiay under which they emblemized physical and moral 
truths. So that it is only incidentally, aiid when they are 
somewhat off their guard, that they let fall expressions en- 
tirely out of keeping wiiti their general tenor ; and fur- 
nish to a wary observance, the key to the occiilt and real 
sense which eludeis, and was intended to elude the tracta- 
ble simplicity of the faithful. At the same time, nothing is 
more obvious, than that the failure of invention, or fissures 
in the weaving of the allegpry, would be from time to time 
patched up with pieces of real circumstances, ocftiol ad- 
ventures, and indistinct reminiscences of conversations 
that had indeed occurred ; till the fabricators themselves 
had become unable to distinguish what they had remem- 
bered from what they had invented. But who, but one 
who held it a virtue to be stupid, could drop the clue to 
the allegory put into his hand by such passages as 
(Eph. iv, 9), "Now that he ascended, what is it but that 
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he also descended first into the lower parts of the earth 9 
He that descended is the same also that ascended ?" This 
descent into the lower parts of the earthy will apply to no sense 
of the actual burial of a man upon a level with the earth's 
surface, or not ten feet below it, but is strictly applicable , 
to the sun's descent below the horizon, by an equable, di- * 
vision of day and night, ^' to give light to them that sit in dark-- 
ness^ and in the valley of the shadow of death,^^ 

The Pagan philosophers pretended that their theology, 
and the genealogy of their gods, did originally, in an alle- 
gorical sense, njean the several parts of nature and the 
universe. Cicero gives a large account of this, and tells us, 
that even the impious fables relating to the deities include 
in them a'good physical meaning. Thus, when Saturn was 
said to have devoured his children, it was to be understood 
of Time, which is properly said to devour all things. "We 
know," says this great heathen, " that the shapep of all 
the gods, their age, habits, and ornaments, nay, their very 
genealogy, marriages, and every thing relating to them, 
hath been delivered in the exact resemblance to human 
weakness. It is," he adds, " the height of folly to believe 
such absurd and extravagant things." 

Did any of them ever believe any thing more absurd f 
Did the annals of human folly or madness ever record any 
thing more extravagant, than that new bom children 
should be considered to have offended God, or that a full- 

Sown fool should be believed to please him, by hashing 
s dirty hide, and suffering a gawky idiot to talk nonsense 
over the ceremony } 

As an allegorical sense was the apology offered for 
the manifest absui*diti(Bs' of Paganism, and an allegorical 
senise is challenged for the contents of t^e New Testa- 
ment, not only by the early Fathers, but fcy ajid in the text 
of that New Testament itself,* can it be denied that both 
alike are allegorical ? And both being confessedly alle- 
gorical, the innumerable instances of perfect resemblance 
between them are a competent proof that the one is but a 
modification or improved edition of the other, and that 
there never was any real or essential diflference between 
them. ' . 

* Our sn^cieiicy k of God, wfaio ako hath made xu able ministers of the New 
Testament, not of the letter, bat of the spirit ; for the letter killeth, but the spirit 
. gjveth life."— 2Cor. iii. 6. . 
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CHAPTER XXyil. 

the eleu8inian mfsteries ; or, saceamekt of the 
lord's supper: 

Was the most august of all the Pagan ceremonies cele* 
brated, more especially by the Athenians, every fifOi year,i 
in honour of Ceres^ the goddess of corn, who, in allegorical' 
language, had given us her flesh to eal ; as Bacchus, the 
god of wine, in a like sense, had given us his hhod to 
drink ; though both these mysticisms are claimed by Jesus 
Christ, (John vi, 55.) They were celebrated every fifth 
year at Eleusis, a town of Attica, from whence their nmne ; 
which name, however, both in the word and in the signi- 
fication of it, is precisely the same as one of the titles of 
Jesus Christ.* From these oeremonies, in like manner, is 
derived the very name attached to our Christian sacrament 
of the Lord's supper—" those holy mysteries ;" and Qot one 
or two, but absolutely all and everyone of the observances 
used in our Christian solemnity. Very many of our forms 
of expression in that solemnity are precisely the same as 
those that appertained to the P^gan rite. Nor, notwith- 
standing all we hear of the rapid propagation of Christiiui- 
ity, and the conversion of Constantine, were these heath- 
en mysteries abolished, till the reign of the elder Theodo- 
sius, who had the honour of instituting the Inquisition, 
which was so great an improvement upon them^ in-l&eir 
stead, about the year 440. 

Mosheim acknowledges, th^t " the primitive Christiansf 
gave the name of mysteries to the institutions of the Grospel, 
and decorated particularly the holy sacrament with thai 
title ; that they 'used the very terms employed in the heathen 
mysteries, and adopted some of the rites and ceremonies 
of which those renowned mysteries consisted. This imir 
tation began in^the eastern provinces ; but, after the time 
of Adrian, who first introduced the mysteries among the 
Latins, it was followed by the Christians who dwelt in the 
western parts of the empire* A great part, there^fore, of 
the service of the church in this century (the second) had 
a certain air of the heathen mysteries, and resembled them 
considerably in many particulars." 

• Evi tQxofitvof — *< Art tho« the he that shoiild tome ?*' — John zL % 
EXavaify the Advent, or eoftiingt from the oommon root, 
t Moeheuu, vol. 1, p. 204. 
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BtKITBIRlJkN MTSTBRIE8 CHRISTIAlf BkCRAXEST • 

Compared, 



1. <<But as the benefit of 
initiatioD was great, such as 
were convicted of witchcraft, 
murder, even though uninten- 
tional, or any other heinous 
crimes, were debarred from those 
mjst^es." — BiWa Panth,inlo' 
CO quo*res, 

2. At their entrance, purify^ 
il^ themselves by washing their 
hands in holy water, they were 
at the same time admonished to 
present themselves with pure 
minds, without which the exter- 
nal cleanness of the body would 
by no means be accepted. 

d. The * priests who officiated 
in these toered solemnities, were 
eaSed Nierophante, or reveakn 

4. After this^ they were dis- , 
nussed in these words :-— 

If it were possible to be mistaken in the significancy of 
thei monogram of Bacchus, the I H S, to whose honour, in 
OQBJUnction with Ceres, these holy mysteries were distinc- 
tively dedicated, the insertion of those letters in a circle 
of rays of glory ^ over the centre of the holy table, is an 
hi^oglyphic that depends not on the fallibility of trans- 
lation, but conveys a sense that cannot be misread by any 
eye on which the sun's light shines. I H S are Greek 
ohai'tteters, by ignorance taken for Bc^nan letters ; and 
Te 8, which is the proper re^ng of those letters, is n^ne 
oilier than the very identical name of Bacchus, that is, 
off the StJN, of which Bacchus was one of the most dis* 
tinguished personifications ;, And Yes, or Ies, with the 
Latin termination us, added to it, is Jesus. The surround* 
ing* rays of glory, as expressive of the sun's light, make 
the identity of Christ and Bacchus as clear as the sun. 

These rays of gl&ry are a sort of universal letter that 
cannot be misread or misinterpreted; no ¥mtt^[i Ian- 



1. << For as the benefit is great, 
if, with a true peoitent heart and 
lively fflith, we receive that holy 
sacrament j &c. if any be an open 
and notorious evil-ttrer, or hath 
done wrong to his neighbour, 
&e. that he presume not to come 
to the Lord's table." — Cowwim- 
nian Service, 

2, See the fonts of holy water 
at the entrance of every catholic 
chapel in Christendom for the 
purpose. 

Let us draw near with a true 
heart, having our hearts sprink- 
led from an evil conscience, and 
our bodies washed with pure 
water— Heb. x. 22. 

9. Let a man soaccount of us 
as of the ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of 
God.— 1 Cor. iv. 1. 

4. In English, thus : — 
The Jjo^d be with yott. 
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giiage, no worderthat man could utter, could 80 distinctly^ 
so expressivdy saf that it was the Sun, and notiiing but 
the Sun, that was so embleraized. And these rays are seen 
alike surrounding the heads of the Indian Chreeshna, as 
he is exhibited in the beautiful plate engraved by Barlow, 
and inscribed to the Archbishop of Canterbury ; round the 
Grecian Apollo ; and in all our pictures of Jesus Christ. 
Nay, more — ^the epithet The Loed, as we have seen, web 
peculiarly and distinctively appropriate to the Sun, and to 
all personifications of the Sun ; so that the Sun and the 
Lord were perfectly synonymous, and Sun^s day aadthe 
Lord^day the same to every nation on whom his light hath 
shone. 

As it was especially to the honour of Bacfhus, as tibe 
Sun, that the mysteries were celebrated, so the bread mi 
twne which the Lord (or Sun) had commanded to he recewed^ 
was called the Lord^s supper. Throughout the Whole cere^ 
mony,.the name of the Lord was many times repeated, 
and his brightness or glory, not only exhibited to the eye 
by the rays which surrounded his name, but was made the 
peculiar theme or subject of their triumphaht #9cultation. 
Now bring we tip our most sacred Christian ordinandi ! 
That also is designated, . as the ceremony in honour of 
Bacchus was, the Lord^s supper. In that also all other 
epithets of the deity so honoured, are merged in the 
peculiar appropriation of the term The Lord. It would 
sound irreverently, even in Christian ears, to call it 
Jesus's supper, or jfesus's table ;• it is always term^ the 
Lord^s. And as in the Lord's supper of the ancient idcd- 
ators at Eleusis, it was the behent which they Teceived 
from the sun's rays or glory that were commemorated^ so 
in our Christian orgies, it is the glory or brigklnBs^ of the 
same deity which is peculiarly symbc^ed and honoured. 
A poor Jewish peasant never was, nor could have be^ 
called the Lord.. Let tis take wordd according to t^ 
meaning of words, and not suffer our reason to be sqihisti- 
cated by mere sounds, which have in themselves no 
meaning at all, and we shall see that our English word 
Glory is but a ridicuidusly sonorous mouthmg of its 
original. Clary. The exact meaning of clary is br^kir 
nes$ ; the attribute o{ brightness is peculiarly characteristio 
of the Sun : use only the meaning of the word, insteiad qt 
its unmeaning sound, wherevel- it occurs, and the helifl' 
trous sense and origination of our Christian Communi 
Service, and its absolute identity with the Pagan mys 
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ries of Eleusk, can no longer evade detection ; for thus 
ran the* Eleusinian and the Christian mysteries, like 
linked horses in a^chariot, step for step, and phrase for 
phrase, together. * <' 

THE DOXQLOGT. 

*^ Brightness be to God on high ! We praise thee, we 
brighten thee (that is, we say that thou art bright), we 
^ve thee thanks for thy great brightness. Heaven and 
earth are full of thy brightness. Brightness be to thee, 
O L(Mrd (that is, Sun) most high V 

Is not this the real, the only sense, of both mysteries ? 
If. it be not, our ignoi^ance has, at least, one consolation : 
ij^ shall n^t have to quarrel with any body who can tell 
tldwhatts/ Safe enough are. we from any thing like an 
idea on the part of the partakers of those holy mysteries : 
a sensible jperson who had received the sacrament, might 
be shown for a week afterwards at the menagerie. 

PAGAN MTTHOLOGT CHRISTIAN REVELATION 

^ Compared,, 

. 1. Tim, the eldest of the 1. Satan, the eldest of the 

children of heaven, yielded to children of heaven, yielded to 

Saturn the kingdom of the world, Jehovah the kingdom of the 

provided he raised no more world, provided he raised no 
children ; but on the birth of .more children ; but on the birth 

Jupiter, he rebelled, and raising of Messiah, he rebelled, and 

war in heaven, prevailed not, raising war in heaven, '^ pre- 

neither was his place found any vailed not, neither was his place . 

more in lieaven. He and all found any more in heaven,'^ 

hi^ hoi^ of rebel angels were (Rev. xii. 8.) ^^ And thie an- 

cast out, and imprisoned under gels which kept not their first 

mountains heaped upon them, estate, he hath reserved in ever- 

Tkeir vain attempts to rise is the lasting chains under darkness, 

supposed cause of earthquakes unto the judgment of the great 

j^d volcanoes, day." — Jude 6. 

*Or iram our sacred hill, with fnry << G^d spared not the angels 

^wn, that sinned, but cast tbem down 

De^ the daik Tartarean gnlph jo Ji^M."— 2 Pet. ii. 4. Note 

Jupiter's^^ to the inferior go^, well ! the origmal wor<i signifies 

mad, 6. Pope'B Version. Tartarus. 
• 2. Latona was driven out of 2. Eve was driven out of Par- 

beaven, and having beea got adise, and in her representative 
with child by Jupiter, without • Mary, ^^ seeing she knew not a 

teywledge of a man, she brought man," broij^ht forth her son, 

IJMrQi her son, our Lord and §a- our Lord Jesus Christ, ^ beinc 

^ur Phcebus-ApoUo, " the the brightness of his glbry, and 
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CHRISTIAN RfiVBULTIOE^ 



Compared, 



brightness of his father's glory," 
and the express image of his 
person. She was, at the time 
of her delivery, refus,ed a place 
where to bring forth, and was 
persecuted all her life by the 
dragon Python. 

3. Her son at length slew the 
Python, and was by Jupiter ex- 
alted with great triumph unto hb 
kingdom in heaven. . 



Jinoiher edUion, 

4. Jupiter transforms himself 
into a swan, and in that shape 
enjoys Leda, a married woman, 
who became with child by him. 

5. The incarnation ofYiche- 
non. 

6. The Logos, or Word" of 
(Sod, an epithet of Mercury. — ^ 
Jwtin Marlyr^a Apology , 

7. Unum pro multis. dabitur 
caput, ( Firgft/.)— 4. e. One head 
shatt be given as the redemption 
formany. 

8. ^^ The Vandals had a god 
called Triglcf; one of those 
was found at Herlungerberg, 
near Brandenburg. He was re- 
presented with three heads. — 
This was apparently the Trymty 
nf ¥agtm/siin?'^ Such are the 
very words of the orthddoz 
Christian, Parkhurst. 

• The oditon of tbe Unitarian New Version of the New Teetament, who ^ 
modestly wish to shovel- all these sporeities and salacities out of the sacred tne^ 
haye the impudence to tell ps, m a note, that &ey wefe interpolated to kwrn 
the odhim attached to Christianity, from tts founder bttag a crucified Jew^ M|d 
to elevate him tp.the dignity of the heroes and demi-fods of the heathen mytb»> 
logy. 1^0 then, the aifvment of the priipitive Christiani with their Pi^aa«g» 
ponenia was good-natored enoi^b^^ you wm*t adopt our region,— -t^lf^ 
toe'tt adopt youre. 
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the express image of fai^penKn^^' 
(Heb. i. 3,) << ^e laid him in a 
nianger, because there was no 
room for them in the inn," (Luke 
ii. 7.) <^ And the dragon perse- 
cuted the woman which brought 
forth the man child." — ^Rev. jdL 
13. ' 

3. And the seed of the wo- 
man bruised the serpent^'s head^ 
^^ and her child was caught up 
to Grod, and to his throne."-^ 
Rev. xii. 5. * 

AnoOher eiUkini 

4. Jehovah, in the shape of a 
pigeon, ohumhrates the wife of 
Joseph, who becomes with chQd 
by hun. — Luke i.* 

5. The incarnation of Chriielt 

6. The Logos, or Word of 
God, an epithet of Jesus Christ. 
— St. John's Gospel. 

7. " So Christ was once of- 
fered to bear the sins of ma^iy." 
Heb. i3t. 28. 

8. f^ To God the Father, Sob, 
And Spirit, evisr blest-*- 

Etemal Three in One- 
All worship be addrest." 
Such are the words of the or* 
thodox Christian Dozology. 
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PAOAN MTTHOLOOT CHRISTIAN RIVILATION 

Compared, 
9. The ancient Gauls had an 9. The difference between 
idol, under the name Hssus, iieMi^ and Je^us is but a breath. 
who, the mythologists say, an- ^* The Lord of Hosts, he is 
fwered to the Roman Mars, or the King of Glorj." — ^Psahn 
JLord of Hosts, to whom they xxiv. 10. 

used to sacrifice their captives ^^ Thou art the King of Gioiy, 
taken in war ; of whom Lacany O Christ !" — Te X7etim, 14. 
book i, line 445. << Thou sh^lt bruise them with 

Horrewqae feris (atarihus Hmits ! * '^ of iron, and break them in 

pieces, like a potter's vessel." — 
HhftSy with cruel altars, hor^ Fsalm ii. 9. 
rid god I << And he was clothed in a 

vesture dipped in blood." — ^Rev. 
xix. 13. 



" Thus have I attempted to trace, with a confidence 
continually increasing as I advanced, a parallel between 
the gods adored in Greece, Italy, and India ; but which 
was the original system, and which the copy, I will not 
presume to decide. I am persuaded, however, that a 
connection existed between the old idolatrous nations of 
Egypt, India, Greece, and Italy, long before the birth of 
Moses." 

So concludes the pious Sir William Jones, Asiatic Re- 
9tarche$y vol. 1, p. 271. The reader is to conclude as he 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

PTTHAGORAS, B. C. 586. 

As all ideas of man are derived from his senses, and 
consequently may be traced to their origination from that 
their only source, the gods and goddesses, or any god that 
conceit could form to itself, wo^d still admit of bei^g re- 
ferred to its primordial type in something the like of which 
experience had first been impressed on the senses. Hav- 
ing found innumerable pre-existent models of the imagin- 
ary supernatural character of Christ, we discover in the 
Samian sage every thin^ that could have furnished forth 
ike calmer and more phuosophic personification of Unita- 
rian Christianity, the mere man Jesus. 

Pythagoras, as his name signifies, had been bom under 
precisely the circumstances ascribed to Jesus Christ ; 
navinff been the object of a splendid dispensation of pro- 
20 
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ph'ecy, and had his bhth foretdd by A|K)11o Pythus ; his 
soul having descended from its piimroval state of compan- 
ionship with the divine Apollo, *' the glory which he had vfiA 
thefather^ before the world tpcw." — John vii. 5. 

Divesting his story, however, of the supernatural super- 
structure that could be as easily pretended for any one 
extraordinary character as for any other ; it remains hU- 
toricaily certain, that this first of philosophers, and most 
distinguished individual of the human race, was a real 
character, and was born at Samos, in Greece, (from 
whence his epithet, the Samian sage,) in the third year 
of the 48th Olympiad — that is, 586 years before the epocha 
of the pretended birth of his Galilean rival. He was edu- 
cated under Pherecydes, of Syrus, of whom Cicero speaks, 
as the first who inculcated the doctrine of the distinct 
existence and immortality of the soul ; and afterwards be- 
came the distinguished pupil of the priests of Egypt — 
The limits of this' work admit not of our dwelling on any 
further particulars of his histpry, than those in which he 
presents the most clear and unquestionable type of the 
character afterwards set forth to the world under the|wt»- 
opopeia generally designated as Jesus Christ. 

Pythagoras is most characteristically associated with 
the doctrine which he taught, and which takes its name 
from him,— the Pythagorean Metempsychosis.* After his 
master had broached the notion of the existence and im- 
mortality of souls, it was but a second and a necessary 
step, to find some employment for them ; and that of their 
eternal migration from one bo4y to another, after every 
efibrt that imagination can make, will be found at least as 
cpnsistent with reason as that of their existence at all, and 
that in which the mind, after all its plunges into the vast 
unknown, must ultimately acquiesce.f 

^^ Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadfiil thought ! 

Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass ! 

The wide, th' unbounded prospect lies before us ; 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it ! 

Mdison^s Cato. 
Pythagoras, however, left behind him more substantial 
evidence of real wisdom, and of actual benefits conferred 



* Mtxifitffvxoxftd the transmigration of the aonl oat. of one body into hmniwn 
from M'Ttf and tpvxv, the life, the breath, the wit, the aovi, the j«-n«-«atf-fifoi. 

t The Metempsychosis overthrowB the doctrine of the everiastinff toimeoli #f 
bell-fire ; and, on that account, is less eongenial to ChrUtian c&positioiM. 
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upon mankind, tKan were ever challenged for the imagin- 
ary successor of his honours. He is generally and indispu- 
tably held to be the discoverer of the celebrated forty- 
ninth theorem of the first book of Euclid ; which demon- 
strates that the square of the hypothenuse of the riffht- 
angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares of its 
sides; and to have first laid down that theory of the 

}>lanetary system which, after having been laid aside, or 
brgotten through all the intervening ages of Christian 
ignorance, has been revived, and shown to be the true 
and real system, by the discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and subsequent demonstrations of all succeeding astrono- 
mers. Had any thing like evidence of this nature been 
adducible for the pretensions of Jesus of Nazareth, there 
would not have been an infidel in Christendom. 

Pythagoras was a teacher of the purest system of 
morals ever propounded to man. He has the merit (let 
grateful women apportion his praise) of having first 
claimed and achieved for the fair sex, their distinction of 
dress from that of men, and their title to that more tender 
respect and exalted courtesy which none worthy the name 
of men will ever withhold from them. He abated the 
ferocity of war, and taught and induced mankind to 
extend feelings of humanity and tenderness to the whole 
brute creation. His personal beauty surpassed whatever 
else had been seen in humanity*; his voice was the rich- 
est music that ever sounded on the human ear, and his 
powers of suasion were absolutely irresistible. The 
Christian Father^ taunt his vanity, and ridicule his claims 
to supernatural memory ; but it is certain that Pythagoras 
has himself ascribed his memory to the especial favour 
of heaven, and held the happiest endowments ever 
possessed by man with the utmost meekness * in himself, 
and to the greatest possible profit to mankind. His 
notions of the Deity will challenge comparison with 
any that enrich the pages of Christian Scripture. The 
principle of self-examinaliony which he inculcated on his 
disciples, as 'we see in the golden verses ascribed to him, is 
fiur from being compatible with so proud a spirit, as his 
mighty reason to be proud might tempt our envy to 
ascribe to him ; or if the genuineness of those verses, 
which at any rate are from no Christian mint, be dis- 
putable, the short and pithy axiom which Clemens Alex- 
andrinus acknowledges to have been characteristically 
Aw, must for ever number him among those who have 
thought of the Deity so as none of the human race, whe- 
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thep without the aid of revelation or with it, have ever 
thought more worthily — " None but God is wise," . said 
PythagcMPas. 

Pythagoras himself was certainly not the inventor of 
the doctrine of the Metempsychosis, but learned it of the 
Egyptian monks, in whose college he was long a resident, 
and of whose ecclesiastical fraternity he was unquestion- 
ably a member ; he only inculcated this doctrine more 
earnestly, and endeavoured to weld it, as he did other su- 
perstitions which he found too deeply rooted to be eradi- 
cated, to useful, or at least innocent and inoffensive ap- 
plications. 

The Christian doctrines of original sin, and of the 
necessity of being bom again^ are evident misunderstand- 
ings of the doctrine of the Pythagorean- MetempsychooB, 
which constituted the inward spiritual grace, or essential 
significancy of the Eleusinian mysteries ; as the classical 
reader will find those mysteries sublimely treated of in the 
6th book of Virgil's ^neid. 'The term of migration dur- 
ing which the soul of man was believed to expiate in 
other forms the deeds done in its days of humanity, was 
exactly a thousand years ; after which, drinking of the wa- 
ters of Lethe, which caused a forgetfulness of all that had 
passed, it was ferry ed down the river, or sailed under the 
conduct of Mercury, the Logos, or Word of God, and 
" wind and tide serving," was so borne or carried, and 
hem of water and wind,* and launched again into humanityi 
for a fresh experiment of moral probation. H^nce souls 
that had acquitted themselves but ill in their previous 
existence, were believed to be bom in sin, and to have 
brought with them the remains of a corrupt nature derived 
from their former state, for which they were still furthar 
punished by the calamitous circumstances in which thev 
were born, or the difficulties with which they should stiU 
have to contend, till they should ultimately recover them- . 
selves to virtue and happiness. This was the doctrine, and 
nothing but this, which Christ is represented as endea- 
vouring to incidcate upon Nicodemus the ruler of the 
Jews ; and for his ignorance and gross apprehensions of 
which, he so tartly rallies that Jewish rabbi — ** Jirt thou 

♦ Our English of the words tar fiii rtg ytyi'ij^iy «§ v^oro; xat 7rv9vfictrof — **iE(»- 
cept a mtm be bom of water and of the spirit,** (John lii. 5,) aiidof the woidi 
irro»^ tori nag o ytytvi'i;/(«vo( »x t« Ttytvfiarog — ** SotM every one tkatii homrf 
the spirit" (John iii. 8,) is ajesnitical imposition upon the simplicity of the meit 
English reader. The real rendering is, «* bom of the Wind, or Furr." So 
the Holy Ghost should be rendered the Holy Purr. Note, nothing makai i 
ma^ BO sptntuallyHxoBiMi as wind at the stomach. 
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a MASTER (^ Israel, and knatoest not these things V^ — John iii. 
10. It must be stupidity itself that could dream of any 
reason or propriety in rebuking the Jewish ruler for not 
knowing these things, if they were matters then first re- 
vealed, or not so common as that no well-eduicated person 
had any excuse for bein^ ignorant of them. 

In John ix. 2, the disciples are represented as propound- 
ing to Jesus a question which would never have occurred 
but to minds entirely possessed of the Pythagorean doc- 
trine — " Mastery who did «n, this man or kis parents^ that he 
uas bom bUnd ?" which the Master (the charactefristic 
epithet of Pythagoras) answers precisely as Pythagoras 
might have done — " Mither hath this man sinned ^ nor W» pa- 
rents j^^ &c. While the Jews imagine* themqelves to 
launch the severest invective against the blind maui, in 
holding his being born blind as a proof that he must have 
been t very wicked wretch in some pre-existent state : 
^^ TJieu ixfost altogether bom in sinSy and Jhstthou teach us ?"— * 
John ix. 34. • 

In Matthew xyii. 14, we find the Pharisees represented, 
according to the Pythagorean doctrines,- as saying that 
J^sus was Elias ; and in Matthew xviii. 13, Jesus himself, 
8o far from discountenanciiig that doctrine, confirms it, 
by giving Tiis disciples to understand that John the Bap- 
tist was the soul of Elias come again in the person of that 
prophet. 

But the ninetieth Psalm, selected to be read as a part 
of ottf Burial Service, Iq entirely Pythagorean, and delivers 
the doctrine of the Metempsychosis too particularly to 
be mistc^en, or to admit of any other possible under- 
standing : 

" Lordj thxm hast been our refuge from &ne generation to 
another ;** that is, in every state of existence through which 
we have already passed. ' 

^^ Thou tumest man to destruction : again thou sayest, Comt 
agaiuy ye children of men.^^^ 

^^ fbr a thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday ; seeing 
h^tispassed as a w€Uch in the night.^^ 

^^ Cfomfort w again now, after the time (hot thou hast plagued 
w, and for the years wherein m have suffered adverrityy^^^c. 

Be it remembered, that the exact length of the Pytha- 
gorean term of migration was a thousand years ; and surely 

* Obserre how eviclendy this is the langnaf . e cf <(iiotatioii. Some word of Ood* 
or from some sacred scriptnre' wbieh had lepcrted hil| word, before either the New 
or OM Testament )iad beoi imposed vpon hmum credulity. 
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no arjB^axnent could seem so well calculated to console and 
comfort the mind undet the fear of death, or for the loss 
of friendat, as the persjaasion thus inculcated, that the pe- 
riod of separation would pass but as a watch in the nignt, 
and that, upon their next return into humanity, they 
should be comforted in proportion to all the adversity that 
• they had gone through in their present condition. 

That Pythagoras should have adopted this whimsical 
but subhme theory, as the basis of a purer system of mo- 
rality, or rather, perhaps, made the best of a system which 
he found too deeply-rooted in men's minds to admit of be- 
ing safely disturbed ; that he should have followed ths^t 
allegorical and cBuigmatical mode of conveying metaphysi- 
cal speculations* and moral truths which diaracterized 
his a^e and country, thereby subjecting himself and his 
theories to the ridicule that must necessarily attach to all 
allegories and figurations, whose significancy can no long- 
er be traced ; that he should have descended to the jug- 
gling tricks of pretended communications with the Deity ; 
that he should have deceived mankind m sp^ many partic- 
ulars in which it cannot be denied that he was a deceiver, 
and hjve degraded his great wisdom by a conjunction With 
as gre^t folly ; has its full apology in the simple statement, 
Pythagoras was a man ; and with all his imperfections on 
his head, we shall look among the race of men,, for his 
better, in vain, yea, for his equal, or his second, but in vain. 

Pythagoras was entirely a Deist, a steady maintainer 
of the unity of God, and of the eternal obligations of moral 
virtue. No Christian writings, even to this day, can com- 
pete in sublimit;^ and CTaixdeur with what this illustrious 
philosopher has laid down concerning Gk>d, and the end 
of aU our actions ; and it is likely, says Bayle, that he 
would .have carried his orthodoxy much farther, had he 
had the courage to expose himself to martyrdom. 

The circumstances of the, death 6{ Pythagoras are vari- 
ously reported. He lived at Crotona, in Mifo's house, 
with bis disciples, and .was burnt in it. A ^an whom he 
refused to admit into his society, set the house o|i fire. 

Acceding to Dicffiarehus, he fled to the temple of the 
muses at Mi^tapontum, and died there of hunger. See upon 
this sulijject th<a learned collections of Menagius. Arnobios * 

^ HiB religions respect or ant^thy to beans, were the circumstance divested of 
Christian exaggeration, or we wer0 possessed of the clue, might admit of as ratioii-» 
al an anravetling aslfae.Egrptian woisbipof oiuoni. Soe t& Dixoxsis^ p. iB. 
Arvtoxenus assnrea m that Pythagoras would 0^011 eat beansy.his reUgiooa con- 
ceitB BOtwithstandiog. ^ 
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jAfirs that he was burned alive in a temple ; otlienl sjtate 
that he was slain in i^empting to make his escape. 

It cian hardly^ be doubted that his death was violent, 
notwithstanding the divine honours peid to him after- 
wards, and that, with all that he did to deceive mankind, 
or rather perhaps to preserve himself, he fell at last i^mar- 
tyr to his generous eflforts to undeceive them^ 

The strongest type of resemblanee or ooiUQidence with 
the apostolic stoiy^ which the hiatory of the SfBuonian sage 
presents is, that the Egyptian Therapeuts boasted of Jus- 
name as a member of their monastic institution ; and that 
Pythagoras certainly made his disciples live in common, 
and that they renounced their property in their patrimony, 
and that ^' m many m uere poaefsors of lands or houses^ sold 
tkenij and brought the prices of the things that jwere sold^ and laid 
them dmm at the apostks^ feet ; attd dis^ributum was made io eoery 
man according as he had wed. "-—Acts iv. 3^ 

An ill construction was put upon their union, and it 
proved very fatal to them. That society of students being 
looked upon as a faction which con^[Nired against the state, 
sixty of th^m were destroyed, and the rest ran away. 
" Three hundred ypung men," says Justin, '' farmed into 
a society by a kind of oath^ lived together by themselvesy 
and were looked upon as a private factionV by the state, 
who intended to burn them as they were assembled in one 
house. Almost sixty of them perished iQ the tumult, and 
the rest went into- banishmemt" This event, however, 
appears not to have occurred' till some time £^ter the death* 
oi their divine master. , -. 

Let ^he reader cotnpareihede hietorieal facts with Hie 
story <^the Holy Qhost dJetotocMngin tiiie shape of fire^ipoii 
the heads of the apostles,, whent they iMra «U uith ant aiscvri 
m one place J and their sUbse^^iaat dispersion, as detailed in 
the second chapter of ti%e Aots of . the Apostles, so grossly 
fiabulous,* and so monstrously absurd, that there is not in 
the present day a Christian minister, who dare bring the 
su^ect before tl^e contemplation of his hearers ; and then 
let him give to Christianity the benefit of all the doubt he 
shall entertain that these febts are not the bads ol" tiiat 
fiction.— Se6 his Creed, and €Md^ Verses^ in our chapter 
Specime^ns OF Pagan PiEtT. 

So conscious are the Christian Fathers of the.superi- 
(wity of Pythagoras* in every respect, that they endeavour 
to show that he Was a Jew ;* that he had been an imme- 

* Imo faere qm Nazaratam Pytbagone p wD CB p l ofem idem, hie eat earn Zabiat** 
ipatm «ae E aaaohaton pioplMlaai tmdwftrttnt* Es popolo JtidKoraiii genua 
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diate disciple of the Jewish prophet Ezeldel ; that bei as 
well as Pbereoydes, Thales, Solon, and Plato, had learned 
the doctrine of the true God) not only 'among the Cgyp- 
. tiahs, but from the Hebrews themselves. 

In the account which the emperor Constantine gives of 
the matter, in his oration to the holy congregation of the 
clergy, Pythagonts, to be sure, is an impostor, inasmudi 
as that '^ those things which the prophets had foretold. He 
delivered to the Italians as if €k>d had particulai^ly reYeal^ 
ei them to him."* 

Laetantius, however, admits, and' expresses his wonder, 
Uiat when Pythagoras, and afterwards Plato, incited by 
the love of seeking truth, had travelled as £Gur as to the 
Egyptians, the Magi, and the Persians, to lemtt the rites 
and ceremonies of those nations, they should never bAve 
consulted the Jews, with whom alone the true wisdom was 
to be found, and to whom they might have gone more read* 
ily.^t I^eJfew*/.'— Paugh! ^ 

" Of the vast variety of religions which have prevailed 
at different times in the world, periiaps there was no on^ 
that has been more general than that of the Metempsy- 
chosis. It continued to be believed by the early Chrkriimi 
Fathers, and by several sects of Christians. 

" As much as this doctrine is now scputedvit was held 
not only by almost all the great men of antiquity, but a 
late very ingenious writer, philosopher, and GhristisLn 
apologist, avowed his belief in it, and published a defence 
of it; namely, the late Soame Jenyns."— fBjrgww'.C^Wc 
JJrtikfo, pp. 283, 284. 

It is not, imleed, rati(mal ; but "what metaphysical spec- 
ulation of any sort is so f Had it been more frightful, it 
wddd have been mcN^e cnthodox. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

4ECHBI8HOP TILLOTSON's CQNFE^SION OP THE IDENTITY lOF 
CHRISTIANITY AND PAOANISM.j: 

As it is r jBally too much to be believed, and we wish to drdw 
on no man's confidence who may have the means of cer- 

dbip»e?ytUafOFaiq, pletotque aibkirare flcribit Ambfoons. — KbrtholU Pagrn^ \ 
OhtrecU p. 48. *PauJi St ovts; ty atyvTrrdi « f^ovav nag* atyv^nToy^ aXXa xat itoQ 
E^Qatav, ra ntQi ra orrug dtdaj[&iprai &»a. — Theodoriiw Therapeut* lib. 8. 

* Constaotiiie'sOnitioii, a 9. 

t Soleo admirari quod cun Pyth«|0T8fl 6t postea Plato amore mdagandie yeiite- 
tia accensi, ad Mgyptioa et Magos, et Penas uaqne p^netraasent, at eanun gentium 
ritnii et aacra cognoacerent — ^ Judfeos tantam non accenerint^ penea qooa tone 
aoiof acat, et quo faoHHu ire potakveiit --i^tiom* In»*, lib. 4, eap; 2. 

tFor tiMHiife of AfchWiop TiUatwii," let Wadswtf^'a Ecdanatiotl 
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tifying himself, that the h^est dignitary of the church 
of England, the brightest ornament it ever had, and the 
honestest man that ever received honour from it, or re- 
flected honour on it, should so have given tongue^ so have 
confessed the whole cheat, betrayed his craft, and yielded 
every thing, that philosophy could aim to conquer ; I give 
the ^^litera «cnpto," the 'Hpsissima verba^^^ the wrUUn 
Utter ^ the very vmds themselves^ which will be found in the 
forty-siith of the "fifty-four sermons and discourses 
which were published by his Grace himself;" this being 
the second of the two entitled " Concerning the htcamth 
Hon of our blessed Saviour ;^^ on the text (John i. 14), " The 
Word was made flesh ;" and preached in the church of St, 
Lawrence Jewry, Dec. 28, 1680 ;* occurring in the fourth 
volume, 8vo, of Woodhouse'fe edition, a. d. 1744 ; and of 
that volume, p. 143. It is remarkable, that, even so long 
ago, mankind were not quite so stupid as not to scent out 
the latitant waggery of these discourses, which would have 
^ne nigh to have cost an ecclesiastic of humbler -ranli: 
his ears in the pillory, or at least a year or two in Oakham 
Jail. The mitred infidel, however, in an advertisement to 
the reader, informs us, that " the true reason of publishing 
these .discourses, was not the importunity of friends^ but 
the importunate clamours and malicious calumnies of 
others^ whom he heartily prays God to forgive,* and give 
them better minds." Amen. \ 

Some Account of the Christian Dispensation. 

" Th6 third and last thing which I proposed upon this 
argument of the Incarnation of the Son of Godj was to give 
some account of this dispensation, and to show that the 
wisdom of God thought fit thus to order things, in great 
condescension to the weakness and common prejudices of 
mankind. f 

" And it is the more necessary to give some account of 
this matter, because after all that hath hitherto been said 



Biography. An Eany on his Character and Writings, constitutes the fii 
the author's fifty letters from Oakham, and will be found in the * 



fifteenth of 
> 2l8t num- 
ber of the 1st volume of The Lion. 

* The characteristic distinction between Archbishop Tillotson and other archbislH 
ops and bishops, those of our own times more especially, is, that he was foolish 
eoouffh to commit himself by public preachiuj^, which our modem bishops, on the 
principle " least said soonest mended," know better than to do ; and that though, 
be was withal a very bishop, he was an honester man than any of them ; and, 
God knows, that's no compliment. 

t The reader will observe, that the hyphen, thus. — , is inserted, to indici^ 
that the sentence is relieved of its prolixity : not a syllable is added, nor one omit- 
ted« that in the least degree coukl qualify the sense. 
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in answei* to the objections against it,* it may still seem 
very strange to a considering man,t that God, who could 
without all this circumstance and condescension have 
done the business^i should yet have made choice of this 
way," &c. 

" But since God hath been pleased to pitch upon this 
way rather than any other, this surely ought to be reason 
enough, whether the particular reasons of it appear to us 
or not.§" — p. 144. 

*' Secondly^ I consider, in the next place, that in several 
revelations which God hath made of himself to mankind, 
he hath, with great condescension, accommodated himself 
to the condition and capacity, and other circumstances, of 
the persons and people to whom they were made. Pot 
the religion and laws which God gave them (i. e. the 
Jewish nation) were far from being the best (indeed!). 
God ffave them statutes which were not good^ that is, very 
imperfect in comparison of what he could and would have 
given them had they been capable of them.|| — p. 145. 

" Thirdly^ I observe yet further, that though the Chris- 
tian religion, as to the main and substance oi it, be a most 
!)erfect institution, yet, upon a due consideration of things, 
t cannot be denied, that the manner and circumstances of 
this dispensation are full of condescension to the weakness 
of mankihd, and very much accommodated to the most 
common and deeply radicated prejudices of men.t 

"But in history and fact, this is certain, that some 
notions, and those very gross and erroneous, did almost 
unive^ally prevail ; and though some of these were much 
more tolerable than others, "yet God seems to have had 
great consideration of «ome very weak and gross appre- 
hensions of mankind concerning religion. And as in some 
of the laws giv6n by Moses, God was pleased particularly 
to consider the hardness of the hearts of that people ; so 
he seems likewise to have very much suited the dispensa- 
tion of the Gospel, and' the method of our salvation, by 

* Whi<!h is, being interpreted — All that has been said in answer to the objei^- 
tions, has been very jejone and unsatisfactory. 

t Which is, being interpreted — It is considering men who are the infideb. 

t Which is, being interpreted — Mnch ado about nothing. 

§ Which is, being interpreted, *' Shut your eyes, and open your moiiAi, lod 
see what God will send you." 

II This might have been fair play, provided God himself was not able to «9» 
large or improve, their capacity. ' 

If Which is, being interpreted — ^The Christian religion, even as to the msai 
and substance of it, is full of nonsense and barbarity, and ottly suited to tbe 
brotal apprehensions of savages and fools. 
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the incarnation and sufferings of his jSon, to the common 
prejudices of mankind, especially of the heafben world, 
whose minds were less prepared for this dispensation than 
the Jews.* 

" That God hath done this in the dispensation of the 
jBospel, will, I think, very plainly- appear in the following 
instances. — ^p. 147. 

" ist, The world \^as much given to admire mysteries,! 
most of which were either very odd and fantastical, or very 
lewd and impure, or very inhuman and cruel. But the 
great mystery of the incarnation of the Son of God, was 
such a mystery as did obscure and swallow up sJl other 
mysteries. Since the world had such an admiration for 
myBteries, that was a mystery indeed — ^a mystery beyond 
all dispute, and beyond all comparison.^ — p. 48. 

" 2dly, There was likewise a great inclination in man- 
kind to the worship of a visible Dctly, (so) God was pleased 
toq)pear in our nature, that they who were so fond of a 
visible Deity might have one, even a true and natural 
imgt of' Gk)d the Father, the express image of his 
person.§ 

^3dly, Another notion which has generally obtained 
amonjp mankind, was concerning the expiation of the sms 
of men, and appeasing the offended Deity by sacrifice — 
upon which they supposed the punishment due to the 
sinner was transferred — ^to exempt him from it, especially 
bythe sacrifices of men.|| — ^p. 148. And with this general 

* Good God ! could a bishop in stronger ngnificancnr discover his heartfelt ha- 
tnd of Christianty. He held Christians to be more hard-hearted than the Jews 
tiieiinelTes, and so Grod suited his relicion to th^ haid^ieartedness. 

t Compare with the chapter Elensinian Mysteries, and with Admissiofis of Chrv- 
tiu Wntosyp. d2» No. 51, in this Dieoesis. 

, 1 ipirit of Voltaire ! Was ever sarcasm on earth moriB sarcastic ? Was k 
m pliaer l^pgaage that an Archbishop of Canterboir could have told ns, that ihe 
^^niif^ region was the oddest, the lewdest, and the bloodiest that ever was 
tpOD emh, " beyond all dispute, and beyond all comparison ?'*' 

§Thii was the Spaniard Cortes*s way of converting the Mexicans, when he 
™ewdowB their image of the Sun, and unfurled a picture of the Virgin Mary in its 
>(eid, yr'tAk a-^« There, yon dogs, an' you must have something to worship, Hfor- 
ihip that !»»— flwfory of America, 

And thus in the onginal Acts of the ApostleSy written by Abdias Bishop of 
^jion, who professes to have been ordained %y the Apostles themselves, we 
Jj^ it related, that the blessed Saint Philip the iivang^ist, preaching to the Scy- 
w>> excfaimed, ** Throw down thh Mars and break him, and in theplae€ 
^vhieh he seems to stand fixed, set up the Cross of my Lord Jesus Vhritt^ 
•»<tP orf^p that." — 'Pejicite hunc Martem et coofiii^gitd, et in loco in quo fixus 
^(■r stare, crucem Domini mei Jesu Christi affigite, et hanc adorate. FabrieU 
*H Jipoeryp, torn. 2, in hoe re. ^ 

I tbirt is, God was pleased to approve and sanction hmnmn sacrifices. And 
^ was the difTereoce between this God and Moloch ? JEBs Grace, howevst 
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notion x^ mankind, God was pleased so far to comply, as 
once for all to have a general atonement made for the sins 
of sdl mankind, by the sacrifice of his only Son, whom his 
wise providence did permit by wicked hands to be emeified and 
slain, I 

"4thly, Another very* common notion, and very rife in 
the heathen world^ and a great source of their idolatry, 
was their apotheosis, or canonizing of famous and eminent 
persons, by advancing them after their death to the dig- 
nity of an inferior kind of gods, fit to be worshipped by 
men here on earth, &c. Now, to take men off from this 
kind of idolatry, and to put an end to it, behdd ! one in 
our nature exalted to the right hand of the Majesty on 
high, to be worshipped by men and angles ; one that 
yjoas d^dd and is aUoe againj and tives for evermore to make m- 
tercession for t«.* 

" 5thly, The world was mightily bent upon addressing 
their requests and supplications, not to the Deity imme- 
diately^ but by some mediators between the gods and 
them. In a gracious compliance with this common ap- 
prehension, God was pleased to constitute and api>oint 
One in our nature to he a perpetual advopate and inter- 
cessor in heaven for us, bone of our bone<, and flesh of our 
flesh ;f so very nearly allied and related to us, (that) we 
may easily believe that he hath a most tender care and 
concernment for us, if we ourselves, by our own wilful 
obstinacy, do not hinder it ; for if we be resolved to con- 
tinue impenitent, there is no help for us ; we must die in 
our sins, and salvation itself cannot saveusi^' (p. 152) — 
Thus far his Grace of Canterbury. 

The reader is requested to compare this lanffuajSfe 
throughout, with the avowals of Mosheim, the apologies 

bai the most explicit texts of the JVew Tesjtameiit on his side, (and no ratioml 
man will ever have a word to say against the Old Testament^ : ** For if ^ 
blood, of bulla and goaist and the askea of an heifer sprinkUng the in»* 
ek(m, sanet^eth to the purifying of thefleah, how mu^h more $hdU ike 
blood of Christ,*^ fye. ? Heb. ix. 13.— The force of the whole aigumeot is, — 
the more monstronsl; horrible, the more cniel, barbarbnsy and bloody, t^ more 
sanctifying efficacy in the sacr^e, and the more acceptable to this morkid God. 

* Porhaps this is the severest irony, the most caustic sarcasm; that was ever 
couched m words. It is the «* Shew *em in here^** and '* All aUve O/" of Bar- 
Aolomcw Fair. It is—" Oiw tHeka beat theirs I** It it—." The foola! the 
idiota ! nothing can be too groaa for *«m.*' 

t Tins is co^,' honesty £wnright materialiam. *' Bone of our bone, and 
flesh of onr flesh," mnst mvolve our wavs of making and fnstaining bone and 
flesh. Here is no ^Aem^ and cloudy wotk^ and no loeip to rail at Mahomat*i 
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ofMinucius Feli^p, Justin Mar^ and T^tnBian— with 
the concessions of Gregory of Cffisarea, Origen, and 
Melito, in their places in this Dieg^sis— and with the 
total absence qf any historical recognition of the exist- 
ence of Christianity, as distinct from Paganism, within 
the first hundred years, or as distinct from a sectarian 
excrescence grown upon Paganism, within the first 
thousand yewra; and let him be faithful to his own con- 
victions. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

ttltllBLANCi: OF PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN FORMS OF WOR- 
SHIP. 

It would be. alien from all ends of a Diegesis, or general 
narration of the character and evWences of the Christian 
religion, to have ^ny ear or regard to the vituperations 
andwranglings of the various sects of Christians, who are 
each, if attended toi for unchristiani^ing all but themselves, 
and thus tearing the cause of their common Christianity 
to pieces, or surrendering it undefended to the scorn and 
Wumph of its enemies. If Chidstianity be not, or was 
itot, what the majority of those who professed and called 
ft^elves Christians, through a thousand years of its 
existence, held it to be, there is a sheer end of all possi- 
}>i% of ascertaining what it was or is, since, at that rate, 
It amounts to no more than the ideal chimera of any 
^^nioked brain you shall meet with; and all that can be 
said of it is — 

<< As the fool thinkethf 
Sothebelltmketh." 

11^ intolerant and persecuting spirit of the established 
J^w^estant church, and the severity of the penalties in- 
aictea by law on all conscientious and honest avowals of 
the convictions which superior learning and deeper re- 
Wtfrfi inight lead to, has enforced on the wisest and best 
of men a necessity of conveying their general scepticism 
^nrfcr covel^ of attacking the peculiar TOCtrines andprao- 
fi«s of the church of Rome. Because this mode of attack 
^wlfl be endured, this only was to be tolerated. The 
ffedominmat ^^ect, so -their own tenure on the profits of 
iiMriQing remained unendangered, would look on with 
Unbrence, or eveh join in the game of running down and 
teiiiflQag tp pieces their common parent. To this conten- 
21 
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tious spirit of Christians among themselves, and their 
union only in the wicked policy of persecutinff infidels, 
we pwediseoveries which in no other way could have at- 
tracted equal attention. We are thus enabled to carry scmie 
or other of recognised Christian authorities all the way 
with lis, taking up one where we set down another, till we 
arrive at the complete breaking up of all pretence to 
evidence of any sort, and bring orthodoxy itself to sub- 
scribe the demonstrations of reason. Thus M. Daille, in 
his attempt to show that the religious worship of his fel- 
low Christians of the Roman Patholic conununion could 
be distinctly traced to the institutions of Numa Pompilius, 
must lead etery mind, capable of tracing our Protestant 
forms of piety to Roman Catholic institutions, to connect 
the first and last link of the sorites: ergo^ Protestant cere- 
monies must have had the same origination. 

Dr. Conyers Middleton, the most distinguished orna- 
ment of the church of England, could not, compatibly 
with his personal convenience, venture to go the whole 
length of the way which he points out to the travel of 
freer spirits, though, by demonstrating the utter falsehood 
and physical impossibility of all and every other pretended 
miracle that ever was in the world, not excepting one 
(except such as he might have been put in the pillory if 
he had not excepted), he leaves *the conclusion to be 
drawn— as it may be by every mind capable of drawing a 
conclusion, and as he could securely calculate that it 
would be— with a strouj^er effect of conviction than if he 
had himself prescribed it. • 

Without re^rding any of the distmcHofU wkhovi differ-' 
enee upon which the jarripg sects of Christians .wran^e 
among themselves, we pass now from the comparison of 
the doctrines of what has been called divine Revelation, 
with the previously existing tenets and d(^fm^ of Pagan- 
ism, to an examination of th6 no less striking resemblance 
of Pagan and Christian forms of worship. 

Priests, altars, temples, solemn festivals, melancholy 
grimaces, ridiculous attitudes, trinkets, baubles, bells, 
candles., cushions, holy water, holy wine, holy biscuits, 
holy oil, holy smoke, holy vestments, arfd holjr books, 
state candlesticks, dimrpainted windows, * chahces, sal- 

* In the moft'qileiidid chapel of the MethodiKs (aneen Stoeet, Lbcob*! Ian), 
tile altar atands in a dnUdical aleove» un>ii which the hAt detoends throi^ yil- 
low glasB, to give to the countenance of their priests si& a deathlike tmgt, m 
might make them seem to be standing under the inimediate dlapsea 6f mspiratioiit 
** Creatures not of this earth, and yet b«ng on It" 
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vers, ])icture8, tablets, achieveipeiitfl, music, &c. arc^ found 
in vanous modifications and arrangements, not only in 
the -sanctuaries of the Roman Catholic communion, but 
some or other, or all of them, even in methodistical con- 
venticles, or in Unitarian pagodas^supposed to be at the 
farthest remove from any intended adoption rf the Pagan 
and Papal ceremonies. 

We have seen the pontifical mitre, the augural staff, 
the keys of Janus, and the Capitoline chickens, em- 
blazoned on th.e armorial bearings, not of Popish^ but of 
our Proleaant bishops. The religious faction that seamed 
very reasonably to object to the " pomps and vanities of 
this sinful world, while Jn the possession of those who 
had corrupted the pure faith of Christianity, very meekly 
and consistently take upon themselves the burthen of three 
times the revenues of that corrupt church-*. Those who 
were shocked at so flagrant a violation of the precepts of 
their divine master, as that of the bishop of Rome, who 
styled himself servant of the servants of Ood, were content 
to be known only as — Right Rfevcrend and Most Reverend 
Fathers imGod, His Qrace the Lord Archbishop, Bishop, 
Prelate, Metropolitan, and Primate, next in prccedency^ 
to the blood royal, &c. &c. We have only to hope that 
Lactantius might have carried the matter top far where he 
says, that " among those who seek poweir and gain from 
their religion, there will never be wanting an inclination 
to fo^e and to lie for it. "f 

" That Popery has borrowed itsr principal ceremonies 
and doctrines from the rituals of Paganism," is a fact 
. which the most learned and orthodox of the established 
church have most strenuously maintained and most con- 
vincingly demonstrated. 

That Protestantism has borrowed its principal cere- 
monies and doctrines from the rituals of Popery, is a fact 
which the most learned and orthodox of the Catholic 
church as stren\iously maintain, and ^s convincingly 
demonstrate. The conclusion, that Christianity is al- 
together Paganish, is as inevitable, as that if it be to be 
found neither among Catholics npr Protestants, there can 
be no such thing upon earth. 

THE WHITE SURPLICE, 

Kb worn by all our Protestant clergy, was the dress of the 
Pagan priesthood in a part of their public dfficiations, 

* See the Table of EoderiaaticalReYeniies. t Lactant. De fiOs, ReUg. 1. 4. 
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and is , so described by the sfttirist Juvenal/ and the port 
Ovid.f It was the peculiar habilimtot of the priests of 
Igis J and Isis herself being believed to have been th^ inr 
ventress of linen, of which these surplices are, made, her 
effeminate priests were distinguished from more manly 
imposters by the still-applicable epithet of surplice or 
linen-wearers. SiUus, however, speaking of the rites used 
in the Gaditan Temple of Hercules, instructs us that the 
priests of Hercules were also distinguished by wearing 
the whit^ surpUce. " They went barefoot, practised 
chastity, had no statues, wore white linen surplices, and 
paid tithe to Hercmles;" that is, they were liberal in 
subscriptions to keep up the system that kept them up. 



H03LY WATER. , 

Water, wherein the person is baptised in the name of the 

Father^ and of the Son, and of the Holy €UuMi. — Chvrch of 
EngUmd Catechism. 



THE BAPTISMAL PONT, 

In our Protestant churcdies, and we can hardly say more 
especially the little cisterns at the entrance of our Catholic 
chapels, are not imitations, , but an unbroken and never 
interrupted continuation of the same aquamnaria or 
amula^ which the learned Montfauoon, in his Antiquities, 
shows to have . been vases of holy water, which wen 
placed by the heathens at the entrance of ^r temples to 
sprvnkk theniselves with upon entering those sacred edifices. 
"And with pure d^ws sprinkled, enter the temples,*^ 
Euripides stands only in paraphrase in our Heb. x. iiy 
"Let us drflfW near with a true heart,-:Jhayinff pur hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience, and pur iJbmes washed 
with pure water." The same vessel' was called by the 
Greeks the sprinkler. § Two of these, the one of gold, the 
other of silyer, were given by Croesus to the tetnple of Apol- 
lo at Delphi. Justin Martyr, the second in succession o( 
the Christian Fathers, next to those who are called apos- 
tolic, says, that " this ablution, or wash, was invent^ by * 
demons, in imitation of the true baptism, that their votaries 

* ^ni grege liniger circamdatns et crege calvo. — Jwf, 6. 8. * 

t Knnc Dea linigera colitnr celebemma tiirb&. — Otnd. Mett L 746. 
%* ~ Ka^oQaif Si SqoWig 

§ ntQiQQarrtiqiov. 
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might also have their pretended purificationB by waleti"* 
There certainly must have been, something supernaturally 
ingenious in the inventions of these diabolical imitators^ 
who always contrived to be the authors of the very first 
specimens of what they imitated, and to get their imita- 
tions into full vogue before the originals from which they 
copied were in existence. The " sanctification of water 
to the mystical washing away of sin,'' and in signification 
of " a death unto sin and a new birth unto righteousness," 
had not only been used, but most abundantly abused, 
before its original institution as a Christian sacrament; 
as we find Ovid in verse,t and the best and wisest of the 
wh6l6 humaii race, Cicero, in his philosophical writings, 
fireverely rebuking the egregious absurdity of expecting 
moral improvement from any such foolish and contempti- 
ble superstitions. 

The form of the aspergillum^ or sprinkling-brush, as used 
by the clergy of the Catholic communion in sprinklinj^ our 
Christian congregations, is yet to be seen in bas-reliefi and 
ancient coins, wherever the insignia or emblems of the 
Pagan priesthood arie described. It may be seen at this 
day on a silver coin of Julius Crosar, i^s well as on the 
coins of many other emperors. The severe ridicule and 
sarcasm heaped by pur Protestant, clergy on their Catholic 
brethrerf, for extending the btenefit of these mysterious 
sprinklings to their horses, asses, and other cattle, would 
eome with a better grai^e, if they themselves would explain 
what there is of a more rational and dignified significancy 
in, sprinkling new-born infants, who, in the eye of reason 
and common sense, might seem ^s little capable of receiv- 
ing any benefit from the ceremony as the brute creation. 

The ancient Pagans had especial gods and goddesses who 
presided over the birth of infants. The goddess JSI\mdina 
topk her naopte from the ninth day, on which all male diiil- 
dren were sprinkled with holy water, as females were ob 
ibje eighth, at the same time neeeiving their Pagan name ; 
of which addition to the ceremonial of Christian baptism, 
we find no mention in the Christian Scriptures. When all 
the fc^ms of the Pagan nundination were duly complied 

^1^ 1, 91, p. edit Thiilb, 

t Ah minhun faciles qui tristia .cri Dina oedii 
Fhiminea tolli poasepatedsaqiuu — Ovid, Fa$t, 2. 45. 
At laimilabeB nee diateniitate eranescero nee oDb amnii ehu pgCeit— Cieero. 

i\* 
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with, the priest gave a certificate to the parents of the ire^ 
venerated infant ; it was thenceforth duly recognized as a 
legitimate member of the family and of society,* and the 
day was spent in feasting and hilarity. 



Fac-fimUe of a Pagan Ctrtifir 
note of J>Cvndinaiion. 

I certify you, that in this case 
all isweUdone, and according 
unto due pfder, concerning the 
nundination <rf this child, who, 
being born in original sin^ • and 
in the wradi of God, is now, by 
the laver of regeneration in 
baptism, received into the num- 
ber of Uie children of €rod, and 
heirs of the right of life. 

JSrcan. ProbahUium. 



Copy of ike form of a ChrMtm 
VerHfieaU of iaptism, 

I certify you, that in thb 
case all is well done, and ac- 
cording unto due oi-der, con^ 
cerning the baptizing of this 
child, who, being bom in ori- 
ginal sin, and in the wrath of 
God, is now, by the layer of re- 
generation in baptism,, received 
mto the number of the children 
of €rod, and heiiB of everlasting 
]ife.-^CAifrc4 <f England Bap^ 
iiamal Service. 



PAGAN. 



7%e old stories and impoHurtiof the ancient Paganim, and 
the new versions of thenij as adopted and sanctified by the faith 
of Christian beliwers, may be compared by juska^positumj 
Oius — 

CHRISTIAN. 

The vAiok coUegiate ckurA 
re^uJar canonsj concerning 
le origin of St. Mary of Im- 
pruneta,* r^ate— 

When the inhabitants of Ib- 
pruneta bad resolved to build 
a bhurch to the Virgin, and 
were digging the foundations 
of it with great zeal, oti a spot 
marked ou,t to them by heaven, 
one of the labourers happened 
to strike his picksixe against 
someidiing under ground, from 
which there issued [H'esently a 
complaining voice or groan.-— 
The workmen being greatly 
amazed, put' a stop to their 
work for a while; but havmg 
recovered their spirits, 'after 
some pause they ventured to 



Ctceroy concerning the origin 
of divination, relates— 

That a man being ^t plough 
in a certain field of Etrurtay 
and happening to strike his 
plough somewhat deeper than 
ordinary, there started up be* 
fore hun, out of the fiirrow, a 
Deity y whom they called liages. 
l%e ploughman, terrified by so 
strange an apparition, made 
sudi an outcry, that he alarmed 
allhis neighbours, and in a shoirt 
time drew the wht>l0 country 
around him; , to whom The Gody 
in the hearing of them all, ex- 
plained the whole art and myi#- 
tery of divination : which all 
their writers and records afermed 
to be the genuine origin of that 



*1[iiipiiiBeta,a0aia]ltownnxiiiileifioin IloniMe. 
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tiiftctjilitie for ^ich the old open tht place from whidi the 
^Tuscans were . afterwards bo voice came, and fomid the ndra^ 
femous;-^€tc. rfc Divin. 2. 23. cuhu$4nH^. This is delivered 
Cicero, however^ subjoins, thai- by their writers, not grounded, 
to attempt to . confute such as they say, on vulgar fame, but 
stones would* be as silly as t^ on public records and histories, 
believe them. ^ confirmed by a perpetual series 

of miracles — J\kddleton^8 Pr^. 

Disc, to LeHer from Rome. 

Our modern Iconoclasts* will be ready to cry out^ that 
the asserters 6f these popish stories were no Christians : 
not seeing the dilemma they rusih on, in subjecting them- 
selves to the. utterly miawiswerable challenge. Who then 
ioere Christians 9 Let them strike from their list, if they 
please, all the writers, whose faith and credibility has been 
pawned and forfeited oh stories, — ^than ni^hich the best are 
than this— no better; let them join the laugh against their 
Eusebius, for taking owls for angel^; their St. Augustin, 
for preaching the gospel to a who\e nation of men and 
women that had no heads; their Origen, for being a priest 
of the goddess Cybele and of Jesus Christ at, the same 
time; their Tertullian, for believing the resurrection of 
Christ, because it was impossible ; their Gregory for writ- 
ing letters to the Devil, yes ! .an4 their great Protestant 
reformer Martin' Luther, for seriously believing, that the 
Devil ran away with children out of their cradles and put 
his own imps in their places. And then produce ^11 the 
testimonies they shall have left, of the existence of a re- 
ligion that was not essentially and absolutely pagan, at 
any time before the period of their pretended reformation* 

The only difference was, that Jupiter was turned into 
Jehovah, Apollo into Jesus Christy Venus's pigeon into 
the Holy Qhost, Diana into the Virgin Mary, a new no- 
menclature was given to the old materia theologica : the 
demigods were turned into saints ; the. exploits of the one 
were represent€|d as the miracles of the other ; the pagan^ 
temples became Christian churches ; and so ridiculously 
accommodating were the converters of the world to the 
prejudices of their pagan ancestors and neighbours, that 
we find, that for the express ancj avowed purposes of ac» 
eomhodating matters that tke change might be the less 
offensive, and the old superstition as little shocked as 
possible, they generally observed some resemblance of 
quality and diaracter in the saint whom they substituted 

* Image breaken.^ 
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to the old tkUy. "If in converting the profane w^mhip 
of the Gentiles to the pure and saered worship of the 
chturoh, the faithful were wont to follow some rule and 

f)roportion, they have certainly hit upon it here, (ol Rome) 
n dedicating to the Virgin Mary^ the temple formerly 
sacred to the Bona Dea^ or Grood Goddess,"* In a place 
formerly sacred to Apollo, there now stands the Church of 
Saint Apollinaris, built there, as they tell us, in order that 
the profane name of that Deity might be converted into 
the glorious name of this martyi*. 

Where there anciently stood the temple of Jffor«, they have 
erected a Church to Saint «/lfaWtna> with this inscription, 

Man heliLce expelled; Martina martyr*^ maid 
ClaiiDs DOW tbb worahip.which to him was paidf 

It is certain that ini the earlier ages of Christianity, the 
Christians often made free with the 9epuhhrol itones of 
heathen monuments^ which being ready cut to their hands, 
they coiiverted to their own use, and turning downw:ard8 
the side on which the old epitaph was engraved, used 
either to inscribe a new one on the other side, or leave it 
perhaps without any inscription at all. This has fre- 
quently been the occasion of ascribiog martyrdcmi tod' 
saintship to personjs and names of mere Pagans. 



THE PANTHI^ON. • 

The noblest heathen temple now reilnaining in the 
,worid, is. the Pantheon or Rotunda, which, as the inscrip- 
tion over the portico informs us, having been imfiotutg 
dedicated of old by Agrippa to Jove and all the Gods, 
was piously reconsecrated by Pope Boniface the Fourtb, 
to the Mother of God and all the Saints.f 

* Si • iiel rivoltare il proiuno culto de gentili nel sacro e vero, oaMrvarono j 
fedeli qnalebe propprtione, qui la ritrovarono assiu convenieiite mA daycare • 
Maria Tiiqgiiie nn tempio, <?h*era deUa Bona Detu'r^Rom^ed. Qior. 2. JNmi M 
Bi9W, 10. , ^^ 

t The kuci^oxi. of ooarae is in Latin, and this it hhr- 
Martyrii gestans virgp Martina coronam 
Ejecto hinc Martia nnmina Templa; tenet, 
t The imcription is — - ^ ' 

PANTHEON, 8cc. 

AB AORIFPA AVQVSTl OKKXRO 

IM PIB JOYI, OJBTSRISClUE MENDACIBITB Dllt 

A B.OKIFACIO nil. PONTIFICi \- 

DXiPARiE IT S. S. CHRI8TI MARTTRIBUS* PIS 

BlCATtTM^ 
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hni'filiim m Pagan Tmpk$.* JuerwIiomimChrMim ChmtihmJ^ 
1. 1. ^ 

To Mercury and Minerva, 
Tutelary Gods. 



To the 6od& who preside over 

this Temple. 

3. 

To the Divinity of Mercury, 

the availing, the powerful, 

the unconquered. 

4. 

Sacred 

To the Gods 

and Croddesses ' 

wtth 

Jove the Best and the Greatest. 

6. 

Apollo's Head, 

aarrounded with rays of glory. 

6. 

The mystical letters 

IHS, 

rarrounded with rays of glory. 



To St. Mary and St. Francii, 

My.Tutelaries. 

2. 

To the Divine Eustorgius, 
who presides over this "[j^mple. 

3. 

To the Divinity of St. George, 

the availing, the powerful, 

. the unconquered. 

4. 

Sacred 

To the presidiiiff helpers, 

St. George and St. Stephen, 

with 

God the Best and Greatest 

5. 

Venus's Pigeon, 

surrounded with rays of gloiy. 

The mjTstical lettws . 
IHS, 
surrounded with rays of glory. 



Ainghw, in his account of subterraneous Rome, 
admowled^es this conformity between the Pagan ' and 
ChristianTionns of worship, and defends the admission of 
the ceremonies of heathenism into the service of the 
diurch, by the authority of the wisest prelates and go- 
vernors, who found it necessary, he says, in the conversion 
of the Gentiles, to dissemble and winkf at many things, 
and yield to the times; and not to use force against cus- 
toms which the peoi^e were sp obstinately fond of, nor to 
tlunk of extirpating at once every thing that had the 
a{q>earanoe of profane, but to supersede in some mea- 
nire the operatioi^f the sacred laws, till these converts 



* 1. Manaoo el Miii0nr«, Din 

Tntelanb. 
S. Dii qui bnic templo pneeident 

$, NmiuBillaicarii, poUeati, potenti* 
nmeto. 
4. Diis DeabttB que com Jove. 



* 1. Marie et FVaacifoe, ToteIare» 

met 
2. Divo Ehistoigio, qui hnic templo 

pnee^et 

8. Nvrnini Diri Geoi|pi, pottenti, 

potenti, iiiTiclo. 

4. Drha pnestitibiis javaatibiii^ Geoi|io 

Stephanoqne, com Deo Opt Max. 

€hruter*$ hueripHont. BQld&niuss Bp^mphs, 

t ** And the times of thi$ ignorance Ood winked «^.."~-Aeti x?u, 80. 
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convinced by degrees, and informed of the whde tniA, 
by the suffgestions of the Holy Spirit, should be content 
to submit m earnest to the yoke of Christ.* 

The reader will do himself the justice of collating this 
admission with the same accommodating policy of St. 
Gregory, adduced in our Chapter of Admissions, p. 48. 



SAINTS" j^ND HARTTRS THAT NEVER EXISTED. 

The last of ten thousand features of resemblance be- 
tween Paganism and Christianity, which might be adduced 
to establish their absolute identity, which we shall care to 
notice, is tihie striking coincidence that the Christian person- 
ages, like the Pagan deities, were frequently created by er- 
rors of language, mistakes of noun substantives for proper 
names, ignorance of the sense of abbreviated word&, sub- 
stitution of one letter for another, &c. &c. so that words 
which had oidy stood for a picture, a doak, a high-road, 
a ship, a tree, &c» in their original use, were passed over 
in another language as names of gods, heroes, saints^ and 
martyrs, when no. such persons had ever existed. Thus 
have we a Christian church erected to Saint ^mphibolusj 
another to Saint Viar — Christian prayers addressed to 
the holy martyr Saint Veronica ; and Chrestus adored as 
a god, by the ignorance that wja& not aware that 

Ampk&olw was Greek for a cloak; 

Viar. abbreviated Latin for a peifeetus Vwruin, or over- 
seer of the highways; 

Vera IcoUj half Latin and half Greek for true image; and 

Chrestusf the Greek in Rornsm letters for any good and 
useful man or thing. 

* Ac maximi eubinde pontifices qaam plnrima prima quidem fiicie d]fniiiii]aii& 
daxen, optimnm scilicet rati tempon defbrendam esse; simdebant qaippe sibi, bud 
vllam adveraus gontilitios ritus vim, utpote qui mordicns a fideliboB fetmebaiitar» ad- 
bibeodam ease; neqne nllatenns enitendom, ut qnicquid pro&nos aaperet monfi 
omnino tolleretur, qninimo qaam maxima ntendam lenHite, sacranimqiielegiim «K 
parte intermittendom imperiom aribitrabantur. — ^Tom. l,lib. 1, c 21. 

t Tbis mistake origioates in what u called, the "lotacism, wbicb couihto m 
pronouiciiig the t like ^. The modern Greeks give them tboUi the soimd of Ibe 
Italian I or English £. This prevailed much in Egypt, and hence is i^eqaend^ 
Men to take place in the Alexandrine MSS. Hence also XQiorog and J^ii(nH 
have been confounded; and Suetonius has written, ** Judisos imputBoie Ckks^to 
aasidnd tnmnltuantes Roma expulit.*'^— JS72«/tfy'« Jlnn^otfUUmi on the OotptUt 
Tol. 1, p. xxz. 

But surely this will read quite as well if taken exactly the other w»r. It was 
as eosT for the Christian-evidence manufacturers to change £ into I; as for T 
OS to nave ^banged I into £. 
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Notwithstanding' the idiot's clream of aft imaginary pre- 
Protestant state of Christianity, or of Christianity in its 

Srimitive purity, ere what are called the corruptions of the 
Lomish church had mingled with and defiled the stresun, 
our Protestant historians are not able to make good their 
evidence of the existence of Christianity, in any time or 
place, in separation from the most exceptionable of those 
corruptions. Never was there the day or the hour in 
^hich Christianity was, and its corruptions were not. The 
thing of Bupposable rational eridence, historical fact, sub- 
lime doctrines, moral precepts, and practical utility, whidi 
we hear of in the coxcomb-divinity of an Unitarian chapel, 
is a perfect tns roHonUj the beauideal of conceit, that uever 
had its type in history. Though the most accurate cal- 
culations satisfac1;orily prove that not more than a twen- 
tieth part of the Roman empire had embraced the Christian 
name before the conversion of Constantino, yet on the 
occasion of that prince's death, his historian, Eusebius,* 
tells us of masses which were celebrated, and prayers which 
were said for his soul ih the Apostle's church, as a thing 
of course, and in a way in which it was impossible that 
such performance of lyiass and prayers for the dead could 
h^ve been spoken of, had there been ally contrary doctrine 
or practice known to Christ's church, of higher antiquity 
or of better sanction than they. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

SPECIMENS OF PAGAN PIETT. 

" The first of the Orphicf Hymns is addressed to the 
goddess n(io&vQatay or the Door-keeper^ and as it is perhaps 
the most ancient monument extant of the adoration paid 
to ilie deity who was supposed to preside over* chiU^rths^ 
and whom the Romans afterwards called Juno Ltictna, or 
Diana Lucina," I present the reader with a literal transla- 
tion of it, which I find ready made to my hand, in Park- 
hurst's Hebrew Lexicon : — 

* Eweb. Hilt of Constantine, book 4, eh. 71. 
t Ofpheof, or nthef Qnomiciitaf, Hved 5€0 b. c. 
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^^ To Frotbykma^ the hcense^ Storax. 

*'Hear me^O venerable goddess^demon with many namesy* 
aid in travail, swpet hope of child-bed women, Saviour of 
females, kind friend to. infants, speedy deliverer, propitious 
to youthful nymphs, Proikyraa! Key-bearer, gracious 
nourisher, gentle to aJl, who dwellest in the houses of all, 
delightest in banquets ! Zone-looser, secret, but in thy 
works to all apparent! Thou sympathises! with throes, 
but rejoicest . in easy labours ; IlUhyria, in dire extremi- 
ties, putting* an end to pctngs; thee alone parturient 
women invoke, rest of their souls, for in thy power are 
those throes that end their anguish, Artemis^ Ihfthyria^ 
reverend Prathyrma. Hear, immortal dame, and grant us 
offspring by thy aid, and s^ve us, as thou hast always 
been the Saviour of all /"— jLeasicon, under the word thSH- 
to bring forth or be deUvered.i 

A free poetical version of an hyma to Diana, expressive 
of her attributes, as generally believed and WOTshipped 
about the time of Bt raul, to the measure of the Sialan 
Mariner's Hymn : — 

^^ Oreal it Diana ff (he JE^»&enans."— Acts xix. S4. 

*^ Great Diana! huntress queen! 
Goddess bright, august, serene! 
In thy countenance diyine 
Heaven's eternal glories shine. 

Thou art holy! thou alone, 
Ii(ext to Juno, fill 'st the throne! 
Thou for us on ^arth wast seei»— 
Thou, of earth and heav'n the queen! 

They to thee who worship pay, 
From thy precepts never stray; 
Chaste they are, and just and pure. 
And from fatal sins secure; 

* And what was to binder the bles$ed Virgin Mary from beb^ one of the 
Mmee of thn demon ? "Godfrey Higgins, Esq. in his most instructive and intaf- 
esting History of the Celtic Dmids, published a. d. 1S27, states ikast he eooled 
upwards of forty different nttnes under tbe image of the Viigia at Loielto.— p. 

too. 

t The reader will observe, that as the distingoishing attributes of the FMtt 
divinities were represented in their statnes, it wins absohitely imposrible Ihit ttif 
Divine Viigin, kind friend to infants, could be sjrmbolixed otherwise tfaui m 
with a child in her arms. But such a n^nresentation could not poanbly symbo* 
Uze or distinguifh the mother of Jesus fiom any other mother ! 
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Peace of mind His their's to know. 
To thy blessed sway who bow ; 
Chastest body, purest mind- 
Will, to will of God resign'd ; 
Conquest over grie& and cares ; 
Peace — ^for ever peace, is Uieir's. 

bright goddess ! once again 
Fix on earth thy heav'nly reign ; 
Be thy sacred name ador'd, 
Altars rais'd, and rites restor'd ! 

But if long contempt of thee 
Move thy siacred deify 
This so rond request to slight, 
Beam on me, on me, thy light. 

Thy adoring vot'ry, I 
In thj fidth will live and die ; 
And wlien Jove's supreme command 
Calb me to the Sty^an strand, 

1 no fear of death shall know. 
But with thee contented go : 
Thou my goddess, thou my ^uide, 
Bear me Uirough the fatal tide ; 

Land me on th' Elysian shore. 
Where nor sin^ nor grief is more- 
Life's eternal Uest abode. 
Where is virtue, where is God." 
JFir$t pubUfhed in th€ Jiuth9r'9 Clerical RetieWf tn Ireland. 

TAB PRATER OF SIMPLICIUS; 

There is a most beautiful prayer of the Pagan iStmpK- 
etw, generally given at the end of Epictetus's Knchiridion, 
and almost the model of that used in our Communion Ser- 
vice, ^^ Almigkh/ God^ to whom aU heaxU are open, dU desire$ 
bunm," &c. The vi6<» are precisely the same ; the words 
and the machinery alone are a little varied. I find a ready* 
made poetical version of this^ in Johnson's Rambler. 

^* O thou, whose pow'r o'er moving worlds presides. 

Whose yoice created, and whose wisdom gmd^ ! 

Oo darkling man in- pure efiulgence shine, 

And cheer the clouded mind with liffht divine. 

Tis thipe alone, to calm the pious hreast 

t^tth silent confidence .and holy rest. 
.. SVmihee? great Jove I we spring, to thee we teod^ 

Path, Motive^ Chnde, Chriginal, and JSod P 
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THE CREED OF PYTHAGORAS. 
« There if one God, and there it none other but he."— -Mark ziL 82. 



*' God is neither the object of sense, nor subject to paa^ 
sion, but invisible, only intelligible, and supremely intelli- 
gent. In his body he is like the light, and in his soul he 
resembles truth. He is the universal spirit that pervades 
and diffuseth itself over all nature. All bein^ receive 
their life from him- There is bvi One cnJy God ! ! who is 
not, as some are apt to imagine, seated above the worid 
beyond the orb of the universe ;* but being himself all in 
all, he sees all the beings that fill his immensity, the only 
principle, the light of heaven, the Father of all. He pro- 
duces every thing, he orders and disposes every thing; he 
is the reason, the life, and the motion of all beings." — Dr» 
Collyer^s Lectures^ quoted by G. Aggins^ E$q, Celtic Dnddi^ 
4to. p. 126. . / 

Mr. Higgins, adducing this bit of Paganism, exdaims, 
** How beautiful !" But surely, he would not think of 
putting these unsancHfied noiions of the deity on a footing 
with the sublime description of the evangelical poet Dr. 
Watts, who, knowing so much more &dxit Qod tJiam 
Pythagoras did, tells us. 

His nostrils breathe oQt fiery streams. 

He's a consumiiig fire ; 
His jealous eyes Im wroth inflame, 

And raise ius vengeance ^^V / P^ 

WM't Hymru, book 1, hjnui 42. 

The consolations and advantages which the Christiaa 
derives from the blessed light of the Gospel, ma^ be berit 
appreciated by thus con^aring them with the darkness of 
Paganism : • 

<< So liee the soow upon a nven't bade !** 



THE GOLDEN VERg|Efi[ OF PTTHA60RA8. 

Of these, I supply a free poetical version, by the father 
of the late Mr. John Adams, of Edmonton, to wbom I 

*Tbii aeiitiiiient of Pythagoras, ao many jtem before the ChrMdan em, ■ evi- 
dently the conection of some maser form of demondatiT, wlHch had preraileil k 

the heathen woild before the tmie of Pythagoraa, and. whkfa had bMn r ' 

mmfckwoTdBm*'OurJP\UktrtU>kiehm$inh$uuntt^ 
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owe my prima ekmenta of literature. The Greek text is 
below.* 

^^Let not soft slumber close thine eyes, 

Before thou recolle(^est thrice 

Thy train of actions through the day : 

* Where have my feet found out thefar way ? 

What have I leani'd, where'er I've been, 

From all I've heard, ftt>m all I've seen ? 

What know I nK^re that's worth the knowing ? 

What hi^ve I done that's wcurth the doing ? 

What have I sought that I should shun ? 

What duty have I left undone ? 

Or into what new follies run ?' 

These sel^inquiries are the road 

That leads to virtue and to Crod." 



THE MORALS OF CONFUCIUS. 

The result of the learned researches of the pious Sir 
William Jones wa», his established conviction " that a 
connection existed between the old idolatrous nations of 
Egypt, India, Greece, and Italy, long before the birth of 
Moses." — Asiatic Researches j vol. 1, p. 271. 

" The philosophic Baillie has remarked, that every thing 
in China, India, and Persia, tends to prove that tlies^ 
countries have been the depositaries of science, not its 
inventors." f 

Dr. Mosheim has proved the establishment of the The- 
rapentan monks at Alexandria b^ore the time when Christ 
is said to have been on earth * and that these Therapeu- 
taa monks were professors of the Eclectic Philosophy, avow- 
edly collecting and bringing together the best tenets of 
Diopal philosophy which could be gathered from all the 
various systems of the world; They were, for this pur- 
pose, as well as to extend their power.and influence, mighty 
travellers, and could pot have failed of visiting China. 
Among the maxims which KotirfutZ'seej or Confucius, the 

jQ^ty rtov i^fitQtvonf t^cw t^($ txaarov »n»X-9nv': 
JDi; naq*^riv ; Tt ^'t^f^a ; xi fioi d*Qv ov* trtXiO^ ; 
:dQ^afi9vos d'ano nQcnov 97it^i-9i. Kai fitnnura 
JiiXa IA9V iMTfifii^ag^ tntnXijaato^ j^ffjjtfra d* rt^Trov. 
t Mr. Higgios oo the tieltic Druids, p. 62. On p. 45 of which, see ** a lamen- 
tiUe eiatople in the case of Sir William Jones himself, of th'e power of religions 
Ifietry to cormpt the mmd of even the best of men.^' The moral sensibilities of 
ia peat man conld better abide the consciousness of the most wilful and scanda- 
k«imisrepresentatiQn» than to b« joft to the character ai an advenary. Such are 
m tnmuilii of tba Gospel ! 
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jpreat Chinese philosopher, who had flourished about SOO 
years before the birth of Christ, had left to that peoples 
was the Golden Rule of doing unto others as ^^700 
would they should do imto you." 

This, the Tberapeuts, ad<^ed into their Moral Onomo* 
logiie, or put into ihe mouth of the Demon of the Dieqb* 
SIS, from whence it passed into the copkfi or Epitomes of 
the Diegesis, which have been falsely taken for the orig- 
inal comporitions of Matthew, Mai^, and Luke. 

Depending, as we necessarily must, on a translaticmi 
(for who that had to learn any thing else, could learn the 
language of the Chinese ?) I follow the edition by Jose- 
phus Tela, reprinted from the edition of 1691; and colla- 
ting this by the text of the New Testament, the reader 
will see that not only the idea is precisely the same, but 
the rhythmus, manner, and manner of connection, are 

Erecisely the same, beyond the solution of any hypothesis^ 
ut that the latt^ is a pZogiomm. 

CoNTucius, St. Matthew, 

Maxim ^th. Gbapteri^. verse IS. 

Do to another what you would Therefore, all things whe^tm^ 
he should do unto you ; and do ever ye would that, men should 
not unto another what you would do to jou, do ye ere^ so to 
Qot should he don^ unto you. them ; for this is the law and tb9 
Thou only needeat this law proph^ 
alone ; It is the foundation and 
principle of all the rest. 

The abridged form and more smoothly constructed sei^ 
tence, according to canons of criticism already laid down,* 
demonstrates the later compositioui oonsequendy the pla^ 
giarism^. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

CHiRQES BROUGHT AGAINST Cl^RItTlANITT BT ITS EARLT 
ADVERSARIES, AND THE CHRISTIAN MAIMER OF. ANSWER- 
ING THOSE CHARGES. 

After having fairiy considered and compared the striting 
features of resemblance which subsist between the Pagan 
and Christian doctrines, and also between the Pagan aad 

*Sm CiiMHiS, p. 111» of tiw Bixoxnt . ' 
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Claistnai ferms of worship, and given due wei^t to the 
adHilssions which Christian divines and historians have 
made touchinff that resemblance ; our method requires 
that we should, take some aocount of such of the charges 
vHbLiCh their early enemies brought against them, as their 
fairness has transmitted, or their inadvertency has suffered 
ta escape and come down to posterity. 

We can never lose from this calculation, the plmnb dead 
iweight which Christians themselves have thrown into the 
adverse scale, by those arts of suppressing facts, stifling 
testimony, preventing the coming-up of evidence, piersecu- 
ting" witnesses, and destroying or perverting the documents 
that were from time to time adduced against them, of 
which they stand coQvicted by the concurrent testimony 
of ^^11 parties, and their own reiterated ayowafs, full often 
then^islves " glorying in their shame," and boasting of 
having promoted the cause of truth, by frauds and sophis- 
tications of which their heathen adversaries would have 
been ashamed. 

Were we in full possessipn, as in reason and fairness we 
ought to have been, of the writings of Porphyry, Celsus, 
Hierocles, and other distinguished and conscientious oppo- 
nents of the Christian faitn ; as they wrote themselves, 
and not as their adversaries were pleased to write for 
them, suffering them only to seem to make such objections 
&B were ridiculous or weak in themselves, or such as 
Christian writers found themselves most easily able to 
answer; the probability is, that the whole apparatus of 
Christian evidence would be beaten off the field ; and we 
should be able to give the fullest and most satisfactory ex- 
planation of those apparent defects in the manner by 
which those who held Christianity to be an imposture, 
o^gkt to hme a$s(dkd if, whioJi cannot be ascribed to their 
deficiency of shrewdness, or insiiieerity of hostility. 

We see even in our own days, and the author of this 
woric experiences in his own person, in the endurance of 
an tmjust and cruel imprisonment,^ and still to be contin- 
ued bondage of five years after the term of that imprison- 
' ment shall have expired, what sort of justice Christians 
would be likely to show to the alignments of their oppo- 
nents. Were they orators whose powers of declamation 
their Christian adversaries must have despaired to cope 
with f Why, their persons could be Oakhamized. Were they 

* This woifc was cwiq[iofed in OakhiLm Gaol. ^ 

22* 
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writers whose diligence of r^earch, fidelity of statem^it, 
and strength of argument, could not be equalled ? Why, 
their writinffs could be suppressed, or kept back as much 
as possible Irom public knowledge ; and then^ to be sure, . 
their Christian adversaries, in their guaranteed security 
that all that should be heard, and all that should be nadj 
should be their preachings and writings only, would not 
only represent their opponents as the most contemptible 
orators and weakest reasoners in the world, but could 
father them with such miserable specimens of eloquence, 
and such jejune and feeble objections, as Origen would 
exhibit as the composition of Celsus, and as Eusebius has 
invented for Porphyry. ^It was never to be endured by 
Christians, that an orator who opposed their fcdth should be 
believed to have been eloquent, or that a writer who con- 
futed their opinions, should be thought to be reasonable. 



CHARGE 1. 

That THE Christian Scriptures were plagiarisms 
PROM PREVIOUSLY EXISTING Pagan Scriptures, is the Spe- 
cific and particular charge which the early opponents of 
Christianity ought to have brought against it, if that charge 
were tenable. The apparent not bringing forward of such a 
charge leaves in the hands of the advocates of Christianity, 
the presumption that such a charge was not tenable ; and 
ergOy that the Christian ScRiPTtJREs were the original 
compositions. OF the persons to whom Christians them- 
selves ASCRIBED them. 

THE AltSWBR. 

To this, which is the pith of the whole argument, it is 
answered, 1st. That though the charge had been tenable,, 
it could not, from its own nature, have been brought for- 
ward, before the Christians had first brought forward a 
pretence that they were in possession of original Scrip- 
tures, and had permitted it to be generally taiown what 
those Scriptures were. But that pretence was not made 
till after the Christian religion had been preached and es- 
tablished, and a large number of converts already made* 

* << Lardner shows advantages arising from a late publication of the Gospek It 
was first requisite, he states, that the relmon should be preached aind estabHshedt 
and a large number of converts made. The apostles, says Eusebius, ^lead the 
Gospel over the world ; nor were they (atthe fiist) much concerned to writc» be- 
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without reference to^ or any use made, op even the pre- 
tended existence of any Christian writings at all, nor till 
after the period when St. Paul says the Grospel had already 
been " preached to every creature under heaven." * 

After the substance of the matter which had thus at- 
tained extensive prevalence and general belief before it 
was committed to writings of any sort, appeared in written 
documents, it is not only not likely that the people who 
had been already "rooted and built up in the faith" with- 
out any service or help oT such writings, should have 
much valued or sought for means of grace that they had 
so long done without ; hut it is absolutely certain that 
they continued to do without them ; nor was it at any 
time within the three first centuries, that the general com- 
munity of Christians were permitted to know what the 
contents of their Scriptures were. 

And 2ndly. When the time had arrived that the charge 
of plagiarism against the Christian Scriptures, if tenable, 
should have been brought forward, the priests, in whose 
hands alone the Scriptures were to be found, had acqqired 
such tremendous power and influence as to procure, by 
the decrees of Constantine and Theodosius, that all wri- 
tings of Porphyry and others, that had been composed 
against the. Christian faith, should be committed to the 
flames ; and happy was the writer who got out of the way 
time enough to escape the fate of his writings. 



CHARGE 2. 

** Among the various calunmies Avith which the wor- 
shippers of Christ were formerly assailed," says the learn- 
ed Sebastian Kortholt,t " the first place is justly given to 

ing engaged in a most excelleot ministiy, ejiceeding all hnman power." — ElsleyU 
jinnotYoL 1, p. 11. What says reason ^ 

***Jf ye continue grounded and settled^ and he not moved away from the 
hope of the Gospel, which ye have heard, and which was preached to every 
creature under heaven, whereof /, Paul, am made a deacon*^* — Col. i. 28. 
Ov 9Y»vofti}v iyco UhtvXos, diaMoyof* 

When wiU men (earn to see with their own eyes, and^reason with their own 
tindeidtandmss'? — 1. This Panl owns himself a deacon, the lowest ecclesiastical 
grade of theTharapeatan chnrch. 2. This epistle was written two years before 
anyone of our gosp^. 8. Th6 gospel, of which it speaks had been extensively 
preached and fVuly established before the reign of Augustus ! 

t Kortholti Paganns Obtrectator, Kiloni, a. n. 1698, p. 1. tn extracts from 
dui woik, I daim the liberty of giving my own translation, without affixing more 
than the note of chapter and page from the original, except where there seems a 
gtmigth in the oiigimil which the rendering might be thought to have enhanced. 
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the charge that they had brought in new and miheard-of 
rites, and. that they sought to contaminate the holy purity 
of the religious ceremonies of antiquity, by the supersti- 
tion of their novelty." 

THE ANSWER. 

Prom this charge the Christians only attempted to vin- 
dicate themselves, by proving the most exact sameness 
and conformity of their doctrines and tenets to th« purest 
and .rnost respectable forms of the ancient idolatry : a 
mode of ^argument as serviceable to their cause, then, as in 
all inference of reason it is fatal now. Who would expect, 
among the very first and ablest advocates of a religion 
that had been revealed in the person of a divine prophet 
who had appeared in a province of the JSoman empire, 
under the reigii of the emperor Tiberius, such admissions 
as those of their Justin Martyr, that " what we say of 
our Jesus Christ is nothing more than what you say 
of those whom you style the sons of Jove f As to his 
being bom of a virgin, you have your Perseus to balance 
that ; as to his being crucified, there's Bacchus, Hercules, 
Pollux and Castor, to account for that; and as lo rising 
fropfi. the dead, and ascending into heaven, why^ you 
know, this is only what you yourselves ascribe to the 
souls of your departed emperors." * What short of an 
absolute surrender of all pretence to an existence dis* 
tinctive and separate from Paffanism, is that never-to-be- 
forgotten, never-to-be-overlooked, and I am sure never- 
to-be-answered capitulation of their Melito, bishop of 
Sardis, in which, in an apology delivered to the emperor 
Marcus Antoninus, in the year 170,t he complains of 
certain annoyances and vexations which Christians were 
at that time subjected to, and for which he claims redress 
from the justice and piety of that emperor : first, on the 
score that none of hid ancestors had ever persecuted the 
professors of the Christian faith, Nero and Domitian onifi 
wlio had been equally hostile to their subjects of all p» 
suasions, having been disposed to bring the ChristiU 
doctrine into hatred;' and even their decrees had been 
Reversed, and their rash enteiprises rebuked, by the godly 
ancestors of Antoninus himself." An absolute demon- 
stration this, that all the stories of persecution suff^^red 
by Christians on the score of their religion are utteafty 

*See thk passage in its place and relevancy, in the Chapter on Ju$tu^ Mmfyr^ 
t See this also, under the head Melito, in thk DixQbsis. 
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vntrue* And, seoondly, the good bishpp claims the pa- 
tronage of the emperor for the Christian religion, which 
he calls our philosophy^ "on account of its high antiquity^ 
as having been imported from countries lying beyond the 
lunits of the Roman empire, in the reign of his ancestor 
Augustus, who bad found its importation ominous of good 
fortune to his government." An absolute demonstration 
this, that Christianity did not originate in Judea, which 
was a Roman province^ but really was an exotic oriental -I 
fable, imported * 9.bout that time from the barbarians, and 
mixed up with the infinitely ihongrel modifications of Ro- 
mian piety, till it out^w the vigour of the stock on which 
it had been engrafted, and so came to give its own char- 
acter entirely to the whole system. 

The adoption of the fabulous Chrishna of the Hindus 
per conveyance of the Egyptian monks into the Roman 
Empire, having taken place in or about the reign of Augus- 
tus, gave occasion to later historians to pretend that Christ 
was bom in the reign of Augustus ; and to all tEat confu- 
sion which arises fr6m the adversaries of Christianity 
charing it with novelty, while its earliest advocates chal- 
lenge for it the highest and most remote antiquity.* 



CHARGE 3. 

fn the edict of Diocletian, preserved in the fragmesits of 
Heitnogenes, the Christians are called Manichees. It suffi- 
ciently appears that the Gentiles in general confounded the 
Christians Mid Manichees, and that there really was no 
difference, or appeared to be none, between the followers 
of Christ and of Manes. Let who will or can, determine 
the curious question, whether Manes and his followers 
were heretics seceders from Christianity, or whether those 
who afterwards acquired the name of Christians, were her- 
etics from the primitive sect of Manichees. The admitted 
fict of the existence of upwards of ninetjr different here- 
sies, or manners and variations of the tellmg of the Gos- 
pel story, within the three first centuries, is proof demon- 
Btrative that there could have been no common authority 
to which Christians could ' appeal, and, consequently, no 
Scriptures of higher claims than any of the innumerable^ 

* Kortholti Paganiit Obtrectator, ch. 1. p. 6. Pertioet hxac ^uod Gregorius 
Ifcciaiiaeiras affirmat, Cbristianam doetrmam reterela simul et iio?am WM.-^n»- 
Abid, p. 10. ' 
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apocryphal versions, wberefrom to collect their opinions, or 
vfhereby to decide their controversies. It is admitted by 
Mosheitn, that the more intdligent among the Christian 
people in the third century h^ been taught, that true 
^ Christianity as it was iflccdcated by Jesus, and not as it 
^ was afterwards corrupted by hid disciples, <lifiered in fe\r 
points from the Pagan religion, property explained and re- 
stored to its primitive purity ;* so that these good people 
very conveniently foutxd the way of swimming with the 
tide, and were converted to Christianity, while they con- 
tinued as staunch Pagans as ever. But this, of coarse, 
could be viewed by a modern advocate of Christiaiiity in 
no other light than as an invention of the enemy ; how- 
ever, it was neither a weak one in itself, nor uiMniceessful 
in its issue. " Many were ensnared," says the Christian 
historian, "by the absurd attempts of these insidious 
philosophers* Some were induced by these perfidious strat- 
agems to abandon the Christian religion,. which they had 
embraced. Others, when they were taught to believe 
that Christianity and Paganism, properly understood, were 
virtually but one and the ^ame religion, determined to re- 
main in the religion of their ancestors, and in the worsh^ 
of the gods and goddesses. A third sort^ were led, by 
these comparisons between Christ and the ancient philoso- 
phers, to form to themselves a motley system of reli^on, 
composed of the tenets of both parties, and paid divine 
honours indiscriminately to Christ and to OrpheoQ, to 
Apollonius, and the other philosophers and heroes, whose 
names had acquired celebrity in ancient times." 



THE DOCTRINE OP MANEB AND HIS HIST0E7. ' 

Mani, properly so Qalled, though more commonly Manes 
or ManichcBus, from whom the most important Christian 
sect that ever existed, takes its designation, was by birth 
a Persian, educated amongst the Magi, or wise men of ft« 
East, and himself originally one of that order. 

The ecclesiastical historian Socrates gives us this ac- 
count of him :— 

" Not long befcn^e the reign of Constantine, there sprang 
up a kind of hecUhemsh Christianity y which mingled itseu 

* Mosheim, yol. 1, cent. 3, chap. 2. Collate herewith the terms of comnO' 
mise with Paganism offered by St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Cli^gofy, and other M^ 
popes. 
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\r||h Ute true Cllristiaii religion ; for in those days the doc- 
'^iiie of Empedocles, a heathen philosopher, was clandes- 
tinely : introduced into Christianity. One ScythianuSy a 
Saracen, had married a captive woman, native of the 
upper Thebais, and upon her account he lived in Egypt. 
Having been instructed in the learning of the Egyptians, 
he introduced the doctrine of Empedocles and Pythagoras 
into Christianity ; asserting the existence of two nature^ 
tlie one good, the other evu, as Empedocles did, and call- 
iiqig- the evil nature JSTeikos (Piscord), and the good nature 
PtviHa (Friendship). Buddas, formerly named Terebinthus, 
became a disciple of that Scythianus; he travelled ijito 
Persia, where he told a great many strange stories of him- 
self, — as, that he was borii of a virgin, and brought up in 
the mountains.^ Afterwards he wrote four books : one of 
which was entitled ^/le Mysteries; another the Gospel; a 
third Thesaurus^ or the Treasury ; the fourth a Summary. 
He pretended a power to Work miracles ; but on one occa- 
sion, being on a high tower, the Devil threw him down, so 
that he broke his neck and died miserably.* The woman 
at whose house he had resided buried him, and succeeding 
to the possession of his property, bought a boy of seven 
years old, whose name was Cubricus. This youth she 
adopted ; and after having given him his freedom, and a 
good educs^tion, she bequeatiied him all the estate she had 
derived from Terebinthus, and the books which he had 
written according to the instructions of Scythianus his 
master* With these possessions and advantages, upon 
the death of his patroness, Cubricus went into Persia, 
and changed his name into Manes, and there gave out the 
books which Terebinthus had thus composed, under the 
direction of his master Scythianus, as his own ori^nal 
works. These books bore a show and colouring of Chris- 
tianity, but were in reality heathenie^ ; for the impioua 
Manes directs the worship of many gods, teaches that the 
\ Sun ought to be adored. He introduces the doctrine of 
fiHal necessity, saxd denies the free agenc/ of man. He 
openly teaches the transnugration of souls,t as held by Py- 

* The reader, who may find this entire passage in Dr. Li^ner^s Cv^dibilitj, 
^], 2, p. 141, wUl observe my variations from it. I take this liberty only npon 
the grounds of preference for my own translation of the original itself, which I have 
on my table, and wiUi which 1 compare the text of Laraner through every sen- 
tence. 

t Thcf Pythagorean doctrines are sdll traceable in the Cl^^stiah Sciiptores : the 
Christ cNT St John's Gospel i^ evidently a Pythagorean philosopher. Ye must he 
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thagorfts, Empedod^, and the Egyptians. He denies ^lat 
Christ was ever really bom, or had real human flesh, but 
asserts that he was. a mere phantom. He rejects the law 
and the prophets, and calls himself the Paraclete or Com- 
forter: All which things are far from the true and right 
faith of the church of God. In his epistles he was not 
ashaihed to entitle himself an apostle. At length lus 
abominations met With their merited punishment." 

" The son of the king of Persia happening to have fallen 
into dangerous illness, his father, having both heard of 
ManichfiBUs, and believing his miracles to be true, sent for 
him as an apostle, and believed that his son would by his 
means be restored. Upon hfe arrival he takes the long's 
son in hand, after the fashion of a conjuror* But the Mng 
having seen that the boy died under his hands, had him 
imprisoned, intending to put him to death ; but he made 
his escape, and came into Mesopotamia. The Inns of Per- 
sia, hearing that he was in those p^rts, sent after him, 
arid, upon his second apprehension, had him flayed alive.'' 
— This king of Persia was Varanes the First. 

Notwithstanding the calumnies heaped on Manes, Dr. 
Lardner has shown that he wbs, in the best and strictest 
acceptation of the term, a sincere Christian^ and has adduc<^ 
many passages from his writings equally honourable to his 
imderstanding and to his heart. Not only the learned 
Paustus,t Bishop of Melevi in Africa, whose tremendous 
charge against the authenticity of our canonical Gk)spel8 
we have elsewhere given ; but others, by far the most 
learned, intelligent, and virtuous men that ever professed 
and called themselves Christians, were Manicheeans, and 
among these was the renowned St. Augustin himself, till 
he found that higher ^stinctions and better emoluments 
were to be gained by joining the str6nger party. Where* 
upon he left the poor presbytery of the Manichsean church, 
to become the orthodox bishop of Hippo Regius : and firom 
thenceforth, with the zeal that always charactcirizes^ 
turncoat he set liimself to heap all the calumnies and flifi- 
representations he possibly could upon that purer and 
more, primitive Christianity which he had deserted; awk- 

bom again (John iii.), is the characteristic aphorism of the Pythagorean leliodt 
Seethe Chapter xzxiiL entitled PYTHAOo&At, in this Dixgxsib, p. 217. 

* Mtra T« tninXaara ajp/iftccrog lyjifit^iCaTdi tov» &CIL Dr. Lardnw catBW/bitil$ 
knot with a skip in his rendering. 

t Faustns flourished about ▲. d. 884 at the latest, and had been known t» 
iJLngostin before that wily and mendaciona saint apostatized from Mmijchftimi 19 
orthodoxy. 
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wardly enotigh confesdh^, that he himQelf should never 
bAve believed the Gospel, unless the authority of the 
ch-urch had induced him* {paid kim) to do so. There are, 
I fc^ar, more than nineteen out of any twenty bishops that 
Qould be named, who owe their orthodoxy at this diay to 
the same sort of inducement. 



I>B]iON8TIUTION T^AT NO SUCH PERSON AS JESUS CHRIST 
EVER EXISTED. 

There were two very different opinions concerning 
. Christ very early among Christians. Some, as Augustin 
saysjt believed Christ to be God, and denied him to be 
nuai ; others believed he was a man, and denied him to 
be God. The former was the opinion of the Manichees, 
and of many others before them ; of otjiers so early, in- 
deed, and so certainly, that Cotelerius, in a note on Igna- 
tiu8'9 Epistle to the Trallians, assures us that it would be 
as absurd as to question that the sun shone at mid-day, } 
to deny that the doetrine that taught that Christ's body 
was a phantom only, and thiat no such person as Jesus 
Christ had ever any corporeid existence, was held in the 
time of the apostles themselves. § I^atius, the apostolic 
Father, expressly censures this opinion, as having gained 
ffround even before his time. " If, as some who are athe- 
ists — ^that is, unbelievers — say, that he only suflTered in 
appearance, ||— an expression whidi, as Cotelerius ob- 
serves, plainly shows the early rise of this doctrine. 
And froin the apostolic age downwards, in a .never inter- 
rupted ,succession, but Jtiever so strongly and emphaticsdiy 
as in the most primitive times, was the existence of 
Christ as ^ man most strenuously denied. So thfit though 
nothing is so convenient to some persons as to assume 
airs of conte^lpt, and to cry out that those who deny that 

* "Ego eTangelio nequa qnam cre^erim nisi ecclesiss anctoritas me commoveret. 
I Mgtmt* vt eUai MiehaeHs. 

fAkenimCWiitaADeasesttaiitam, 01^^ HocMani- 

diffii dicimt Pbotiani, homo tantom. Manichias Deut tantnm.— wfli^^tMt Serm* 
fr,c.l2. 

' t^ abHird'SB J6 question thai the stm shone, fye. Solem negaret meridie 
hMre, qm Docetitf, sea phawtimaitaB basraticoa tenqKmbna.apottoloram mficiaretnr 
ermuwe.— €!ofe2. adrlgn. Ep, adTrdlL c. 10. 

C ApostoliB adhac in secolo sapentHibuB, adhac apnd JndsBam Christi sangnifie 
Meteti, phantaaffw Domini corpna itfterebatar.'— .Bieron. adv, Lucif. T, 4, p. 
J04i . 

li Si ^•'CitfjMf TiA^? o^tot orm^ Ttnn't<niy a7ri<rro(, layovow to dox%tv ntrtov^ 
^•nu avTov x. T. X, — Ign, ad TraU. d 10,«f jNMffm. 

28 
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such a person as Jesus of Nazareth ever existed, are ut- 
terly unworthy of* being answered, and would fly in the 
face of all historical evidence, the fact of the case is, that 
the being of no other individual mentioned in history ever 
laboured under sticha deficiency of evidence as to. its re- 
ality, or was ever overset by a thousandth part of the 
weight of proof positive^ that it was a creation of imagina- 
tion only. 

To the question, then. On what grounds do you toy 
that such a person as Jesus Christ existed as a man ? the 
proper answer is, ; « 

Becaq^e his existence as a man has, from the earliest 
day on which it can be shown tp have been asserted, 
been as earnestly and strenuously denied; and that, not 
by enemies of the Christian name, or unbelievers of the 
Christian faith, but by the most intelligent, most learned, 
most sincere of' the Cl^ristian name, who ever left the 
world proofs of their intelligence and learning in their 
writings, and of their sincerity in their sufferings ; 

And because the existence pf no individual of the hu- 
man race, that was real and positive, was ever, by a like 
conflict of jarring evidence, rendered equivocal and uncer- 
tain. 



CHARGE 4. ' 

It was distinctly charged against the early preachers of 
Christianity, that they hai^^ adopted and transferred to 
their own use the materials they found prepared to their 
hands, in the writings of the ancient poets and philoso- 
phers ; and by giving a very slight turtt to the matter, 
and a mere change of names, had vamped up. a patchwork 
of mythology and ethics, a mixture of the Oriental Gnos- 
ticism and the Greek Philosophy, into a system which 
they were for foisting upon the world as a matter of a 
divine revelation that had been esp^ially revealed- to 
themselves. " All these . figments of crack-brained opm- 
iatry and silly solaces played off in the sweetness of sonj 
by deceitful poets, by you too credulous creatures, have 
been shamefully reformed and niiade over to your own 
God."* Such is the objection of Coecilius, intheOda- 
vius of Minucius Felix, written in dialogue, about the 

* Omnia ista fi^enta mldesans opinionis, et inepta solatia, a poetis faHaieibiiy 
in dokedinecarminiB lusa, a Tobis nimiam crednlis in Demd t«Btnuii> toipiM i^ 
foraiata rant. — Minueitts FeHx m JipoL 
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year 211. A charge answered .by admission, rather 
than denial, and corroborated by the never-to-be-forffotten 
fact, that the Egyptian Th^rapeuts in their university of 
Alexandria, where first Christianity gained an establish- 
ment, were professedly followers and xnaintainers of the Ec- 
kcHc philosophy, which consisted in nothing else but this 
very overt and avowed practice of bringing together 
whatever they held to be useful and good in all other sys- 
tems ; and thus, as they pretended, concentrating all the 
rays of truth that were scattered through the world into 
the common centre of their own system. This is folly adr 
mitted by Lactantius, Arnobius, . Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and Origen ; ?md denied by none who have ventured fear- 
lessly to investigate the recU origin of Christianity. 



CHARGE. 5. 

Porphyry,* whdse very name is aconite to Christian in- 
tolerance, objects against Origen, that, being really a Pa- 
gan, Mid brought up in the schools of the Gentiles, he had, 
to serve his own ambitious purposes, contrived to turn the 
whole Pagan system, which he had first egregiously cor- 
rupted, into the new-fangled theology of Christians. 



CHARGE 6. 

Celsus, in so much of his wo A concerning the " true 
Logos" as Origen has thought proper to suffer posterity to 
become acquainted with, charges the Christians with a re- 
<k)feage of themisunderstood doctrine of the ancient Logos. f 

Charges thus affedting the character of Origen^ the great 
pmf rf the Christian church, cannot fe^U innocent of 
woond on Christianity itself. Oirige^iB the very first of all 
tl|e fathers who has presented us with a catalogue of the 
becks contained in the New Testament. He was the 
inoBt laborious of all writers ; and his authoritative pen 
was alone competent to produce every iota of variation 
i^ch existed between the old Pagan legends of the 
%yptian Therapeuts and that new version o£ them 

* Porphyry. — rTheodoret calls him ^anoydog iifta vnoXafitogy and O narruv rifttv 
*X^t(ftvf. Angnstm calls him " Christianoram acernmus inimicns." 
t Qnaii refingerent — Ta rav naXatov Xoyov naqaxovaft(ri«,-^tSb, 8. 
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whioh firat Feoeiyed from him the designation of the Jffew 
Testament.^ 



ADMI88I0NB OF BISHOP HEKBERT MARSH. 

Bishop Marsh, in his Michaelis, the highest authority 
we coidd possibly appeal to on this subject,! admits, tht^ 
^' it is a certain fact, that sevieral readings in our conmnm 
printed text are nothing more than akerations nmde by 
Origen, whose authority was so great in the <7hri8tiaQ 
Church, that emendations which he proposed, though, as 
he himself acknowledged, they were suK)orted by the ev- 
idence of no manuscript, were very generftUy received." J 
The reader will do himself the justice to ^collect, that 
Origen lived land wrote in the third century, and that "no 
manuscript of the New Testament now extant is prior to 
the sixth century ; and, what is to be lamented, various 
readings which, as appears from the quotatiojis of the Fa- 
thers, were in the text of the Greek Testament, are to be 
found in none of the manuscripts which ^are at present re- 
maining.^' § 



ADMISSIOIfB, TO TSS SAME MJ^FECTy OF THE BARL7 FATHERS. 

To charges of such pregnant inference, we find our 
Christian Fathers, in like manner, making answers that 
only serve to authenticate those charges ; to demonstrate 
that they were founded in truth ana not in malice ; and 
that, answered as they were, and as any thing may be, 
they were utterly irrefragible. 

" Tou observe the philosophers,*' says Minueiw Felix, " to 
have maintained precisely the same thin^ as we Chris- 
tians, but not so is it on account of our havmg copied from 
them, but because they, from the divine preachii^ of the 
prophets, have imitated the shadow of tn^th interpolated : 
thus the more illustrious of their wise men, Pythagom 
first, and especially Plato, with a corrupted and half-faitii 

* See tiie chapter on Origen. 

t *' The Introchictioii to the New '^estameat by MidneHi, late proftaBorat G^ 
tingen, as tranalat^ bj Manh, is the standard work, comprdiendmg all tfiat ja 
important on the subject '^^ TV learned Sishop of Lkmdaff, quoted m £1^ 
/ey*« Annotations on the Oospels, vol. I. (the mtrod.)f p* zxtL 

t Michaelia*8 IntrodnctMm to New Test, by Biriiop Manh, vol. 2» p. 868. 

§ md. Tol. ^, p. 160. 
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baire hfiik4ed dofwusi 4;ke doctrine of regeneration.'^ And 
Laotantkis, aft^ admitting the truth of the story, that 
manhftd beeaa mide by Prometheus out of clay,— adds, 
tbckt the poels had not touched so much as a letter of 
divine tntth; but those things which had befen handed 
down in the vaticination of the prophets, they collected 
firom fables and obscure opinion, and having taken si^- 
otent esre purposely to deprave and conrupt them, in that 
wilfi:^ depraved and corrupted state they made them the 
Bubjeets of Itheir poeniB.t 

Tertullian calls the philosophers of the Grentiles the 
ffaieves, the iolei^Qlators, and the adulterators of divine 
trufth; alleges, that "from a design of curiosity they put 
&ur doctrines into their worte, not sufficieatly believing 
tbem to be (fivine ^o \^ restrained from itUerpolaiing tiiem, 
and that they mixed that which was uncertain with what 
a^y fouiwl certain. "J 

EuseUus pleads, that the Devil, being a very a^;ori<Nifi 
thief, stole the Christian doctrines, and carried them over 
fear his fri^ids, the Pagan philosophers and poets^ to make 
f«ii of .§ 

UTteodawt .aecuses Plato especially, with having ^ur- 
poselv mi][^ed muddy find earthy filth with the pure faui> 
tain from which he drew the arguments of his theology. || 

Thus, if we may believe Eusebius, the beautiful fable 
of Ovid's Metamorphosis, describing Phaeton falling from 
#>e chariot of hk farther, tiie Sun, was iH)thing 'more than 
& wioked corruption of the ^unquestionable truth of the 
prophet Elijah having been oaught up to heaven, as 
described (2 Kings ii.), " SBehjoli there appeared « ehariat ef 
fre^ and BK^9^EM cf fifBy tmd EKjdi wertt up by a uhtrhmnd 
irOo hemttnf^ the Jieathene being so operant as to jf^ojt- 
found the jfiame iielias with 'iSelios, the Gveek word for 
flic Sun. 

The ahnost droH Jui^n Martg^ giv^es us « most satis* 
factory explanation of the whole matter; that " it having 
Maehedthe Devil's ears that the prophets had fosetola 
Ihat Christ would come for the purpose of tormenting the 

' * Quoted in Pagainis Obtrectqtor, p. 34. 

t T^<^i«^ntii lostit lib. 8, cap. 10. Sic etiam conditioneiD renascendi, sapieii- 
tiom dadorai, Pythagoras primus, «t pnecipuas Plato, coinipta et diinidiata 6de 
tBii£doniiit.-^3ltH. Felix. 
J: TortaL Apolog. cap. 46, 47. 

. $ K.Un%fi9}o\q o Jia^oXog itai ra ^^tra^a FXif9^ofiv^m n^og rat^ aoirrot/ wn 
fil^f.-^Eimeb. preeud^ihio Btd perdidi hc^*m. 

-^Tlieodanitu TherMe¥L tihro 2, de PM«M lofneat. 
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wicked in fire, he set the heathen poets to bring forward a 
great many who should be called (and were called) sons 
of Jove. The Devil laying his scheme in this, to get men 
to imagine that the true history of Christ was of the same 
character as those prodigious fables and poetic stories."* 
I render from th^ beautiful Greek of Theodoret,' a pas- 
sage of considerable elegance, in which the reader will 
trace the rising dignity of style, superior manner, and cul- 
tivated taste with which an Jiistorian of the fourth centar7 
could improve and varnish the awkwsurd sophistry of thie 
honester Christian Father of the second: — • 
. " But if the adversaries of truth (our Pagan opponeirts) 
so very much admired the truth, as to adorn tiieir own 
writings even with the smallest portions- they could pillage 
from it, and these, though mixed with much falsehood, 
yet dimmed not their proper- beauty, but shone like pearls 
resplendent through the .squalors in which they layj so 
that, according to the evangelic«d doctHne, the light 
shone in the darkness, and by the darkness itself was not 
concealed; we may easily understand how lovely and ad- 
mirable the divine doctrines must be, secerned from false- 
hood, for so differs the g^m in its rough matrix, from what 
it is when seen resplendent in a diadem. ''f 

CHARGE 7. 

The Emperor Julian — ^who, with all his imperfections 
on his head, was an ornament to human nature, and oan 
by no means be conceived to have wanted any possible 
means of information on the subject— objects against the 
claims of Christianity, what a thousand testimonies con- 
firm, that it was a mixture of the Jewish superstition and 
Greek philosophy, so as to incorporate the Atheism of the 
one with the loose and dissolute manner of living of the 
other. " If any one," says he, "should wish to know the 

rwt aT«|tft(, ir^—fialX^vro troJUov^ Ux'^V'^ Xtyofit'^ovi vmug t« ^it, i^iC^W 
Svfftata^ai wQYtaai TwqaroXoYiav riyriaixa^at rovq avSqtmovg ra tow x^ttrvo^^^^ 
^oca»( r9is vno tow noiyjtmv Xtx^tiai. — JtuHni Jlpolog. 2. • 

t Bt a« xai 01 TJjf aXfi&9tag amnaXoi ovrw xofiiSii &aviia^ovai njvvhthm, •; 
mat ^ax^oi }toqxoig 9»u9tifat0vXfifi9voig diaMuXXvvwi^ ra oitttta IvxxW^'^' **** 
n^Xm ^tvdti ravra fityvvfitya fiij a/ifXvtiv to C(piT»Qov xaXlog^ aXXa tih tm^^ 
xai tpoinna xttfitvovf rovg fiaqya^iras aarqaTmiy Xtav^ nai xara rr^ •»*ry«***^ 
iiiaaxaXtav, to ycBf , ly ti; ancnia tpatvitv, iciti vno rrig amTtag, fiif ispwmtf^ 
|vytd«tv •vTrtrt;, OTrmg •criv a^it^aard xai ttt^iayama ra &*ia na^tjft&ra fwfuH 
d&vt ie9^m^afi9va noXlriv y^ BtiTtw itatp^ar »x»»^ HOOYaQtrmg tr Baqftvqm «ff** 
jTOi a? diadfinaxi Xofinttif^^flU^do^t lierkpeut libio 9^ ^ 
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froth with rei^eot to you Christiane, he will find your im- 
pety to be made up partly of the Jewish audacity, and 
partly of the indifference and confusion of the Gentiles, 
and that ye have put together, not the best, but the worst 
characteristics of them both.^'* 

The answer to which change, on the part of the advo- 
cates of Christianity, was, that they neither took them to 
be gods whom the Gentiles considered to be such, and so 
were not assimilated to the <3entiles; nor did tl^ey respect 
the deisidemony of the Jews, and so were not adherents 
to Judaism. Nor. was it a small matter of triumph to their 
cause, to contrast the apparent contrariety of charges that 
Were alteged against them,, in that as Julian accused them 
of adopting the wor^ parts of Gentilism, Celsus had ac- 
cused them of selecting the best parts. 

tHE CHARGES OF CELStTSi. 

It is never to be forgotten, that the charges of Celsus 
stand only la the language in which Origen has been 
pleased to invest them; nor is it any very monstrous 
phetiomenon that such wholly different characters as Julian 
and Celsus were, should either of them, with equal con- 
scientiousness, have esteemed those self same things the 
best, which the othier considered the worst parts of Gen- 
tilisin. 

Celsus, an Epicurean philosopher, might very naturally 
think that an impostor acted with sound policy in giving 
to his new-fangled system all the advantages it could de- 
rive from the closest convenient conformity to the Epicu- 
rean carelessness of living, and indulgence in innocent, 
or even in perhaps not quite innocent pleasures; while 
JuJian, all whose virtues were of the severest and mttst 
rigid self-restraint, looked with horror on the license which 
the doctrines of the apostolic chief of sinners had seemed 
to countenance in the lives and manners of the Christians. 
The charge of the Emperor Julian is in striking coinci- 
dence of verisimilitude with the apparent fact of the case, 
that Paul of Tarsus, who, in his Epistle to the^Colossians, 
calls himself a deacon of the Gospel,t and who could have 
stood in that humble grade, only as a servant and mis- 

^^ Etttg VTra^ Vfuov tS^Xot oxoTttiv tv^^ast rrpf vfien^av ootfiiiavMTtrrig iwSan*^ 
MK ToXjitif xai rijs naqa toa^ t^vtuiv adtatpoQiav xai j^v^otoTiTTOj avyKHfitrrpfy «5 
^ufinv yaq ovri TO naXXiorw¥ aXXa to j|rc4(6y tXitvaamqna^vipfiv xaxwv %iqyaaaa^9% 
'^JuUan apud CyrUly lib. 2. 
t That is In the Greek text 
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sionary from the Therapeatan college; AK^dsmatified frooi 
the chur^ and set up in trade for himself^ He oppcNsed 
the ascetic discipline in whkh be had been trained, su^ 
tht» drew to his party that large maj(mty of ignoramiHte^ 
which in all ages and countries are eager to embrace every 
part of superstition but its nKurtifications smd restraints. 
There were innumerable other charges brought against the 
effl*ly Christians, which, as they impinge on their mord 
character only, and might be either true or false witibout 
maUrially afiecting the evidences of the religion they pro- 
fessed, lie beyond the scope of this Diegesis. Their 
amount in evidence is, that they sustain the fact, that 
whatever the principles and conduct of Christians maybe 
supposed to have been, they were never such as to con- 
quer the prejudices or to conciliate the aSections of their 
fellow men. Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny have ^>oken 
of them in the most .disparaging ^^terms; and though it 
might be that those really wise and good men wer^ unfair- 
ly prejudiced, yet it must cost any man who is not preju- 
diced hims^, an effort to think so. 



" CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES ADDUCED FROM CHRISTIAlf 
WfelTINGS. 

The New Testament is in every one's hands: the claims 
of the four gospels thareiu contained we have already 
considered. 

The thirteen epistles, purporting to have been written 
by an early convert to Christianity, wAo tww before a bios' 
jSheimr^ a perseciaoTj and mjurieus;^ the anonymous epistle 
to the Hebrews; the one of James; one of Suae; two of 
Peter; three of John: and the Apocalypse, or Bevelatioa 
of St John the Divine; though all of them, except the*^ 
Apocalypse, are admitted to have been written hefote 
any one of the four gospels; are entirely wthout date, 
and will read as well to an understanding . or supposition 
of their having been written five or six hundred, or 
even a thousand years, either earlier or later than the 
geriod to which they are usually assigned. Certain H 

• 1 11m. L 18. 
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ji9, that they contain not a single phrase' of a nature or 
Wgnificancy to fix with any satisfactory probability the 
time when they were written; but from beginning to end 
they proceed on the recognition of an existing church 
government and an estabhshed^ ecclesiastical polity which, 
op the supposition of its origination in events that hap- 
pened later than the time of Augustus, must outrage s^ 
our knowledge of history, and all common sense, to be 
reconciled with the supposition of their having been writ- 
ten by the persons to whom* they are ascribed: as 'tis 
cerfain that no such state of church ffoverhment, that could 
be properly called Christian, existed or could have existed 
among the followers of a religion which had originated in 
the age of Augustus, or among any persons who had been 
his coatemporaries. 

The Acts of the Apostles is evidently a broken narra- 
tive, and gives us no account whatever of what became 
of the immediate disciples of Christ, or how /)r with what 
success they executed the important commission they had 
cTeceived from theu: divine master; save, that Judas the 
traitor is said to have come to a violent death, as a judg- 
jnent of God upon his perfidy; cmd that Peter and John 
were imprisoned as impostors, after having received the 
Holy Ghost, and been endued with the gift of speaking aU 
4h^ languages of the earth (a miracle* which no rational 
bdng on earth believes) ; and that Jame^ was put to death 
' by Herod. 

The last accoimt we have of Peter in the sacred histo- 
ry, recfuires us to believe, that after having been delivered 
i£rom prison by the intervention of an angel, his chains 
fidlm^ off, and the ponderous iron gate opening of kis o»n 
accord^ " he went down from Judea to CcBsarea, and ihefft 
abode."* 

The last we learn of Paul is, that "Paul dwelt two 
whole years in his own hired house, and received all that 
came into him; preaching the kingdom of God, and teach- 
ing those things which concern the. Lord Jesus Christ, 
with all confidence, no man forbidding him." 

The evident air and aim of this account, as far as it 
goes, is palpably incompatible with any notion of the 
.apostles having suffered martyrdom; it rather seems to 
make an ostentation of their prodigious success, and their 
perfect prosperity and security, and that too in Rome, in 



* A«lixii.ltt. 
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the immediate neighbourhood, and under the govenunent 
of the tyrant Nero: while the insinuation at least with 
respect to the melancholy end of Judas, w, that the apo8- 
ties themselves would have considered martyrdom as ,dis- 
honourable to their religion, and their being put to violent 
and cruel deaths, ah indicatioh of the divine displeasure, 
as it is evidently represented to have been, upon Judas,* 
The names arid order of the twelve apostles, in the last 
ligt we have of them, are 

I.Peter, 5* Philip, * 9. James Alpheus, r 

S.James, 6. Thomas, IQ. Simon Zelotes, 

S.John, 7. Bartholomew, 11. Jude, the brother of James, 

4. Andrew, 8. Matthew, 12. Matthias. 

In the Lives of the •flpostfe*^ written by the eunuch -^ro^ 
theusj bishop of Tyrus, who died a. d. 366, we have the 
following brief account of the apostles respectively: 

1. SmoN Peter. 

Simon Peter is the chief of the apostles. H*, as we 
are given to understand by his epistles, preached the Gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ in Pontus, Galatia, Cappado- 
cia, Bithynia, and in the end preached at Rome, where, 
afterwards, he was crucified, the third kalends of July, 
under Nero the emperor, with his head downwards (for 
that was his desire), and there also buried. 

2, James. 

Jamesy the son of Zebedee, a fisherman, preached the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ unto the twelve dispersed 
tribes. He was slain with the sword, by Herod the te- 
trarch, in Judea, where also he was buried. 

8. John. 

John, the brother of James, who was also an evangelist, 
whom the Lord loved, preached the- Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in Asia. The emperor Trajan exiled him 
into the Isle of Patmos for the word of God, where he 
wrote also his gospel, the which afterwards he published 
at Ephesus, by Gaius, his host and deacon. After the 
death of Trajan, he returned out of the Isle of Patmos, 
and remained at Ephesus, until he had lived a hundred 
and twenty years, at the end of which, he being yet in 
full health and strength (for the Lord Would have it so), 

* See this qixestion fettled in the chapter on Martyrdom. 
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1 his own grave, and buried himself alive. There 

>me which write that he was not banished into the 

f Patmos under Trajan, but in the time of Domitian, 

on of Vespasian. , ' 

ke translator of this John, St* Jerome, quotes the au- 

ity of TertuUian to prove, that in the time of Nero, 

^a& thrown at Rome into a tun of hot boiling oil, and 

reby he took no harm, but c^me fofeth after his trial 

^r than when he went in. St. Augustine relates, that 

tfter St. John had made his grave at Ephesus, in the 

fe|ence of divers persons,^ he went into it alive, and 

ting no sooner in, and as appeared to the by-standers, 

iead, they threw the earth in upon him, and covered him; 

mt that kind of rest was rather to be termed a state of 

sleep than of death; for that the earth of the grave bub- 

bleth and boileth up to this day after th6 ihanner of a 

well, by reason of John resting therein and breathing — 

a sign that he only slumbereth there, but is not really 

dead!. And till Christ shall come again, thus he remains, 

plainly showing that he is alive by the heaving up of the 

earth, which is caused by his breathing; for the dust is 

believed to ascend from the bottom of the tomb to the 

top, impelled by the state of him resting beneath it. 

Those who know the place," adds this conscientiously 

veracious Father, " must have seen the earth thus 

h^ve up and down; and that it is certainly truth, we 

are assured, as having heard it from n6 light-minded 

witnesses."* 

4. Andrew, 

The brother of Simon Peter, as our elders have deliv- 
ered unto us, preached the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ unto the Scythians, Sogdians, Sacians, and in the 
middle Sebastopolis inhabited of wild Ethiopians. He 
was crucified by iBgeas, king of the Edesscens, and buried 
at Patris, a city of Achaia. * ' 

* *< Idem Aqgnstiims aacnsrat Apostolnm Jobannem vivere atque in - illo sepnU 
cfaro' ejus, quod est apud Ephesom, dormire eum potios qaam mortaum' jacere 
• coDtendat. Assumat ia amnneotaai quod illic terra senaim seatere et qnaai 
ebnUire perhibeatnr, atque hoc ejus anhelita fieri. £t cum moriaus ^Uiretar, 
■epoltam faisse dormientem, et dojiec Ghristna veniat, sic manere, snamque vitt^in 
scatofigiiie polveris .indicare : qnf polyis creditor nt ab imo ad saperficiem tumuli 
ascendat statu quescentis irapelU. ... Viderint qui locum 8ciunt---quia et revera, 
Aoa a levibus hominibus id audivimus. Ad hone rem satis super que satis tee" 
Hficandam ittor, — F^brieU Codice Apoeryf ho, torn. 2, p. 590, in noHs. 
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6. PlitLIP. 

Philip, of the city of Bethsaida, preached the Gospd in 
Phrygia; he was honourably buried at Hierapolis, with 
his daughtws. In Acts viii. 39, Philip is described aB pofl- 
sessing the power of rendering himself invisible, 

6. Thomas, 

^8 it hath betn deUvered iMo ti»,* preached the Gtospel of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ unto the Parthians, Medes, and 
Persians; he preached also unto the Caramans, Hircans, 
Bactrians, and Mctgicians! He rested at Calamina, a ^ty 
in ihrfwi, being slain with a dart, where he was also hon* 
ourably buried. 

7. Bartholomew' 

Preached the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ unto the 
Irutians, and d.elivered unto them the gospel of Matthew. 
He rested, and was buried in Albania, a city of Armenia 
,the Great. 

' The translator, Peter de Natalibus, informs us, that this 
St. Bartholomew was nephew to the king of iSyria. An- 
tonius, in his Chronicle; writeth, that some have delivered 
that he was beaten to death with cudgels; some, that he 
was crucified with his head downwards; others, that he 
was flayed alive; aiid others, Ijiat he was beheaded, at the 
commandment of Ptolemeeus, king of India; but Peter de 
Natal, together with Abdias, bishop of Babylon, reconcile 
the whole in this manner: how that the first day the apos- 
tle was beaten with cudgels, the second day crucified and 
flayed alive, and afterwards, while yet he continued to 
breathe, beheaded. 

With all due respect to such profoundly learned author- 
ities, I couM suggest another way of reconciling the whole 
matter. This royal apostle was especially distinguished 
for his miraculous pbwer of rendering himself invisible, 
and slipping through the kegr-hole into bed-chambers, fSwr 
the greater convenience of giving lectures to young ladies, 
on the immactdate conception of the Virgin Mary.f This 
faculty he possessed in common with St. Philip. 

* Surely this is a very suspicions sort of wording for the first and eaxfiest tfliti-^ 
piooy that can be pretended to the existence of so extraordinary a ISiomas* 

t Et caBpit qasr^re Apostolnm, sed no^ in^^it earn amdins. Futm Wt 
itntem at appanut Apostolus ostio daoso ^ in cubicnio ipsios mcens aU^canait^ 
ilesidero sed scir^ te volo qnia filius Dei in viiginis vulra eonceptis, otter ipia 
lecreta vii]ginis. OTie ! jam satU eat ! terque quaterque plu$ quetm aaiU I 
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8. Matthew, 
The evangelist, wrote the Oospel of our Lord Je&xm 
Christ in the Hebrew tongue, and delivered it unto James, 
the brother of the Lord according to the fleshy who was 
bishop of Jerusaleni. He died at Higrapolis, in Parthda, 
whpre he also was honourably buried. 

9.. James ALPHEtxs. 
James^ the son of Alpheus, was bishop of Jerusaleni 
by the appointment of the other apostles. He was killed 
by St. Paul. Having been set by the Jews upon a pinna- 
cle oi the temple, Saul, who was afterwards cwalled Paul, 
thrust him off ; and while jet he breathed after his fall, 
one came with a fuller's club and brained him, 

10. Simon Zelotes. 
. Simon Zetote^, that is, Simon the Fanatic^ preached Christ 
throughout Mauritania and the Lesser Africa; at length he 
was crucified in Britannia^ slain and buried. 

11. JUDE. 

Jude, the brother of James, called also ThaddsBUS and 
Lebbceus, preached unto the Edessceans, cmd throughout 
all Mesopotamia. He was sMn at Berytus, in the time of 
Agbarus, king of Edessa^ and buried very honourably. 

These two apostles, St. Simon and St. Jude, are generally 
mentioned togethelr, and seem to have been inseparably 
united through the whole course of their truly incredible 
adventui^s. Their commemoration is kept by the church 
of England on- the 28th day of October. Their conjoint 
miracles of healing all manner of diseases, Iraising the 
dead till churchyards were completely useless, and wor- 
rying and tormenting the poor devils till they howled and 
squealed, and wished themselves back again in hell from 
whence they had issued; are butevery-day work, common 
to them with all the rest of the, apostolic community. But 
they were more especially distmguished by their, holy 
zeal, and their exertion of miraculous enerffies in protect- 
ing the moral character of those whom they had once 
a£nitted into holy orders. * " They had with them many 

* Habebunt auton 160101 discipnlos nmltos, ex qmhaa ordinabaiit per civitates 
pndl>yteros, et diacooos at dericof,. eC ecclenaif multas constitnebant Factum ett 
apt^m at mrns ex diiLcoimNis pateretor crimen incesti. !Erat enim Yicmiis filie 
Satraps cajafldam ditisBimi bominia, quae perdita virginitate partom edens pericli- 
tabatar. Interrogata astern a panoitibiia viram Dei sanctum et ^ftom Eupbroai- 
BOm diaconuin iinpetebat Qui tentna a parentibus puelka wsemitiir fabire vm- 
24 
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disciples, out of whom they ordained in every dty, priestm * 
deacons and clerks, and for whom they built innumerable 
churches. It happened that one of their deacons wa?, 
accused of criminal conversation.' The daughter of a" 
wealthy satrap being found in the plight* of the Virgin 
Mary, after she had received the salutation of the aqgel 
Gabriel, but not able, like her, to persuade the worid that 
her pregnancy resulted from the obumbratum of the Holy * 
Ghost, upon being questioned by her parents, swore h^ 
child fjqpion the chaste and holy deacon Euphrosinus, upcm 
whom her parents were for taking the law; which, when 
the apostles St. Simon and St. Jude heard, they came 
instantly to the girl's parents, who, upon seeing* the 
apostles, loudly accused the deacon of the crime. Then 
the apostle said, ' When was the child bom?* And they 
answered, ' This very day, at one o'clock.' Then said 
they, ' Brinff the infant and this deacon, whom you accuse,, 
together before u^.' And, upon the^ infant and the deacon 
being confronted, the apostles addressed the new-bom 
babe, and said, ^ In the name of our Lord Jesup Christ, 
speak and tell us if this deacon got you.' Whereupon 
the babe, with most perfect and complete eloquence, 
answered, ' Gentlemen, I assure you that this deacon is 

holy and chaste, and has never .' (The reader must 

translate the rest on't for himself— the young one was a 
bit of a wag.) But the parents of the girl insisted that 
the apostles should make the child tell (if the deacon was 
not his father) who else was. The apostles answered and 
»aid, * 01>, no; it is our place only to fibsolve the inno- 
cent, not to betray the guilty.' " There was evidently a 
good understanding between the Apostles themselves and 
the young one, 

12. Matthias. - 
Matthias^ being one of the seventy disciples^ was after- 
wards numbered with the eleven apostles^ in the room erf 

dictam. Q^iod obi Apostoti audiverant, vmenmt ad paranteg poeSe. At illi earn 
adspeidflsent apostolos, ciBperent clamaie et diaGoniiiii ream hnjafrcrimipk aocasaia. 
Tom ApoBtoli: quaiido inqaiunt natos est ^er I respondenint hodie bora did pfi-' 
ma. Dicnnt ei apostoU. Perdacite hue m&ntem, et diaconiim qnein aeeniatii' 
hoc pariter addacite. Camqiie in pnesei^ easent, alloqinmtar apoatoli ht fr"^'^ ^i ' 
dicentes: "In nomine Domini nostri Jesa Uhristi loqnere, et die ai iate diaftomM 
prsBsomserit hanc iniquitatem.^' Tom infant abtolntiannm sermone.aj^ ''^^^4f|lr 
conns, vir sanetns et castas est et nnnqnam inqninavit camem mAnk.9 ^^ i^ gjmmfmL 
tern insistebant parentes Apostolis, at de persona infans intorogaretinppB/ Qni 
dixemnt: nos S^oceatea sohere decet, et nocentes prodere non deSK^JOt 88> 
Simone et Juda Mdia HUtoria Apo$toiiea^ lib. 6, c. 18. 
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Mas the traitor. He preached the Groepel in Ethiopia, 
about the haven called Hyssus and the river Phasis, unto 
barbarous nations and cannibals. He died at Sebasto- 
polis, and was buried near the temple of the Sun. • 

CEPHAS. 

It appears from the Catalogue of Dorotheus, that Cephas, 
who was one of the seventy disciples, and not one of the 
ft»foc apostles, was the i>erson whom Paul reprehended 
at Antioch, and that he was bishop of C^nnia. For ftiou^h 
Cephas is a Syriac word of the same sense and signifi- 
cancy as Peter, or Petra^ a rock^* yet have we thid positive 
testimony of Dorotheus, who wrote earlier than Eusebius, 
and all the conceivable congruities of the ease, supported 
by the explicit and positive testimony of Eusebius, and of 
Clemens Alexandrinus, that Cephas and Peter were wholly 
distinct personages.! By this understanding we evade 
the revolting absurdity of the supposition, that Paul, a 
late convert, should have taken upon himself to withstand 
Peter to the face, when he was come to Antioch (Gal. ii), 
while we retain the other horn of the dilemma, that Paul 
has, in his 1st Epistle to the Corinthians (chap, xv.), giv- 
en an account of the resurrection of Christ, utterly irre- 
concileable with that of either of our four gospels.^ 

ORIGIN OP THE ACTS OP THE APOSTLES. 

This critique is of most essential argument, inasmuch^ 
as if valid, it tends to detect and cut off the sophistical 
artifice which would endeavour to connect the narrative 
and probable part of the Acts of the Apostles with the 
mystical personages and adventures of the Gospel, there- 
by aiming to reflect something of the air of historical 
prohability which attaches to the mere journal of ihe 
voyages and travels of some schismatical missionaries 
from the Egyptian monasteries, upon the wholly super- 

* Itmin French only that the miserable pan on St Peter's name is exact— 
l*^eBPtem et snr, cette pierre*'* The same is imperfect in Greek, Latin, 
^ nanan, &c« and totally npititelligible m our Teutonic languages. 

tHJ' lOToqia Ttaqa KXij^tm — iy ii xat Kijq>av^ tvqi ov (ptja'iv o llavXog, ort St 
¥9* J[i|q)a$ tig Avrtox**^v, xaxa nqofSumov avrm avrtanjVt on xaT%YvvHffi»vos ij», 
■jrtMK'* y«yovtvoi TOW t^SouijxovTa fia^rtov ofitowfiov nvrgm Tvyyaroira Tai 
!ip^«g^4iseb. Ecct Hist lib. 1, c 12, C. 

iilj'^flMN ^'"^^^ °or t^^ Judas of the Acts of the Apostles are the same 
{■■wctei'iWfte Peter and Judas of the Gospels, nor can the two histories be fiiir- 
•ywcoaciled. ' « 
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natural dratnatU perfona of the Gospel, and to make the 
one seem a sequel and a continuation of the other. 

To this device solely, we owe the canonicity of the 
Acts of the Apostles, an evident fragment as it is, and an 
awkward jumble of fiction and fact, rcMtnance and real liis- 
tory . It was held necessary (so as it were to bring heavett. 
and earth together) that some account, it mattered nd^ 
what, should be crammed down the gaping throat of that- 
natural curiosity which would want to know what becaiqjs 
of the glorious company qf the apo^les after they had seen 
Jesus Christ ascend up through the clouds, pass through 
Orion's belt, and take his chair at the right hand of God. 
So late, however, as a. d. 407, or the beginning of the fiffli 
century, the Acts of the Apostles- had not gained general 
acceptance^ or was rather too gross a finesse even for the 
credulity "of the faithful. 

Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople at that time, in 
his first homily upon the title and beginning of this legend, 
says, " To many this book is unknown, by others it is 
despised, because it is clear and easy." The first of his 
homilies upon- the whole book begins with the sentence, 
" By many this book is not at all known, neither (the book) 
itself, nor who wrote and put it together."* 

CASE OF ST. JUDAS ISCARIOT. 

Judas IscearUa^ though thrown out of the list of aposHes, 
by an apparent conspiracy of the rest against him, had, 
in the contexture of the Gospel-story, certainly been 
chosen and appointed to the apostleship by Christ himself, 
had received and exercised the gift of miracles, had cast 
out as many devils, healed as many patients, and restored 
as many dead folks to life, as any of his apostolic brethren. 
His being the treasurer of the Mendicity Society, having 
the bag, and bearing what was put therein, is a strong 
presumption that he was the most trustworthy among 
them. The sincerity and Xhe intensity of his repentance 
for having betrayed Jesus — his returning the wages of 
iniquity which he had received, and above all, his loflfering 
himself to the imminent hazard of death, by coining for- 
ward and protesting to the innocence of his master, when 
all his other disciples forsook him and fled, and tiien 

* noXXoi^ rovro ptfiXiov ovd&rtovv ytyQifiov «fTtr, ovrt avro', mm o fOftfpaq avX9 
xa av^'&tig. — Tg,p.l. Conpai«with Dr. Laidiier*8 fatilerecalcitration,qiiotad 
in our Chapter of Admi^ssionb, p. 41. 
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Usrminating his own life in an agony of sorrow for his 
lault; are alleviating considerations, which must render 
him, with all but bad-hearted people, rather an object of 
|j|^y than of haCtred; and when Peter, who cursed and 
l^ore, and lied and perjured, till the very cock crowded 
9hame on hirrij Was forgiven upon a wink^ Judas must cer- 
tainly be considered as having been very unfairly used. 
But no ingenuity of critical chicane can reconcile the 
character of the Judas of the gospels with the personage 
"who bears the same name in the Acts of the Apostles; they 
are wholly different characters. 

The Judas of the Gospels The Judas of the AcU 

Repented ; Did not repept; 

Returned the money to the chief Kept the money for his own use; 

priests and elders ; 

Cast it down in the temple, and Bought a field with it; 

departed ; 

Died by his own act and will. Died by accident. 



Next to the immediate apostles, in apostolic dignity, and 
first of all real personages whose existence there is no 
reason to doubt, however much there may be to question 
whether their adventures and performances were such as 
have been ascribed to them, are the two unapostolical 
evangelists, Mark and Luke, and that least of the apostles j 
uho was not 'meet to be called an apostle^* Paul of Tarsus, the 
apostolic c&ie/* of sinners, \ 

Mark 

The evangelist, according to Eusebius, was bishop of 
Alexandria. " He preached the Gospel," says Dorotheus, 
" unto the people of Alexandria, and all the bordering re- 
gions from Effypt unto Pentapolis. In the time of Trajan, 
he had a oabfe-rope tied about his neck at Alexandria, by 
which he was drawn from the place called Bucolus unto 
the place called Angels, where he was burned to ashes by 
the furious idolaters, in the month of April, and buried at 
Bucolus. ' 

Luke 
The evangelist, of the city of *Antioch, by profession a 
physician (i. e. a Therapeut), wrote the Gfospel its Jie 

• 1 Cor. XV. 9. 1 1 "nm. L 15. 
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heard. Peter the apostle preach, and the Acts of the 
Apostles as Paul delivered unto him. He accompanied 
the apostles in their peregrinations, but especially Paul* 
He died at Ephesus, where he was also buried;* and after 
many years, together with Andrew and Timothy, he was 
translated to Constantinople, in the time of'Constantitis, 
the son of Constantinus Magnus. 

Paul, 

Being caHed of the Lord Jesus Christ himself after his 
assumption, and numbered in the catalogue of the apostles," 
began to preach the Gospel from Jerusalem, and travelled 
through Illyricum, Italy, and Spain- His epistles are ex- 
tant at this day full of all heavenly wisdom.f He was 
beheaded at Rome under Nero, the tiiird kalends of July, 
so died a martyr, and lieth there^ buried with Peter the 
apostle." — Thus far Dorotheus. 

Though there can be no doubt of the existence of St. 
Paul, of his being entirely such a characteir as he is in the 
New Testament represented to have been, and that the 
epistles which go under his'namearecowipcten^Zy authentic, 
and such as without a, most unphilosophical and futile 
litigiousness, no man would think of denying to have 
been written by him, excepting only a few immaterial 
interpolations; yet for the fact of his having been De- 
headed by order of Nero, or having suffered martyrdom 
in any way, we have no better authority than such as 
those who would have us believe it, would be. ashamed to 
produce; that is, neither other nor better authority than 
that of Linus, the imaginary successor of the imaginary 
St Peter in the bishopric of Rome, who would perstiade 
us, that "after Paul's head was struck off by the swoird 
of the executioner, it did with a loud and distinct voice 
utter forth, in Hebrew, the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
while, instead of blood, it was nought but a stream of 
pure milk that flowed from his veins;" or that of Abdias, 
bishop of Babylon, who assures us, that when his head 



* The particular care which this historian shows for having all his saints and 
martyrs authentically bnried is, to attest the identity of their relics, whick ratained 
their miraculoas virtae ibr ages, and thos achieyeid as many miracles Bfiet their 
decease aa th^ had ever done while living. From the time when these woitiuBS 
virere buried tiH the aocessioQ of Constahtius must have been upwards of 800 j^tUBh 
80 that in the natural order of things, every particle, of their bodiea most have 
evaporated or mouldered away; hviManetpo^tfunera frirtui! 
» t This heaveaO^ wisdom tff very partioiilw sort of WM^ 
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W48 cut off, inirtead of blood, ran milk, so that the milky 
wave flowed all over the sword, and washed over the ex- 
ecutioner's arm.* 

In a church at R(Hne, at this day called Jh^ the three foun- 
tainsj the place where St. Paul was beheaded, they show 
tite identical spot where the milk spouted forth from his 
aq[)08toliGal arteries, and where, moreover, his head, after 
it had done preaching, took three jumps (to the honour of 
the holy Trinity) , and at each spot on wjiich it jumped 
there insttantly struck up a spring of living water, which 
retains at thia day a plain and distinct taste of milk. Of 
all which facts, Baronius, Mabillon, and all the gravest 
authors of the Roman Catholic communion, give us the 
most credible and unquestionable assurance.f 
. It would be an injustice, however, to father* such mira»* 
culous accounts exclusively on the writers of the Roman 
Catholic communion. We should not have even a single 
credible witness left to ascertain to us, that Christianity, 
in any shape or guise, continued in existence, or what 
it was, after it passed from the first to other hands, should 
we consider the most egregious, atrocious, impudent lying 
as a disparagement to the credibility of Cknstian historians. 
It is no fanatic or enthusiast who is himself deceived, but 
it is the calm, serious, calculating, most sincere, most 
aocomplished, most veracious St. Augustin,: who, in his 
88rd Sermon addressed to his reverend brethren, fear- 
lessly stakes his eternal salvation to the fact, which 
was as true as the Gospel, and for which there can 
be no doubt that he would es cheerfully as for the 
Gospel have suffered himself to be burned at the stake; 
that " he himself being ^t that time bishop of Hippo 
Regius, had preached the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ to a whole nation of men and woriien that 
had no heads ^ but had their eyes in their bosoms; and in 
countries still more southerly, he- preached to a nation 
among whom each individual had but one eye, and that 
situate in the middle of the forehead.f While the no less 
credible Eusebius assures us, that on some occasions the 
bodies of the martyrs who had been devoured by wild 

* F!ezi0 senibiis, enicisqae se signo munieiiB, cerricem pnBbiiit pereiurM>ii ; 
l^OQiit gladiO) deBoeto capite» pro aangnme lac cnciurit ha vt pereoaBoni dextram 
lactea wkla p€rfaid«ret— wflpottot. Hwt. lib. 2, p. 455. 

tSeetbertatoment to tha lenae, not the letter, in Dr. Middletoa't Letter fiom< 
Rome, p. 127. 
% Syntagma, p. 88. ^ * 
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beasts, upon t^e beasts beinff strangled, were found alive 
in their stomachs, even after having /been completely 
digested.* 

Such statements; and ecclesiastical history is little bet- 
ter than a continued series of such, must surely convince 
every impartial inquirer, that the professors and preach-: 
ers of Christianity, however a- few honourable exceptions 
may have from time to time arisen, (as never was the so- 
ciety so bad, but that there must have been some amon^ 
them not quite so. bad as the worst), yet generally they 
were men 'who had no respect for truth, and no governing 
principle but a wicked e^fn^ du corps j whi6h determined' 
them d toiUe OTUrance to impose on the credulity and igno- 
rance of the vulgar. 

That there is no difference between the Popish kgends and the 
canonical iScts of the Apostles. 

The great difficultv is to draw the line between eccle- 
siastical history, and that which is truly apostolical; since 
it is hardly possible to fix on a legend so egregiously ab- 
surd, or a pretended miracle so monstrously ridiciJoiis, 
in all th^tt is absurd and ridiculous in Popish supersti- 
tion, but that its original type and first draft shall be 
to be found even in our own canonical and inspired 
Scriptures. 

After having lauded at St. Dunstan's taking the Devil 
by the nose with a pair of red-hot tongs, in the golden 
legend, we are made to laugh on the other side of the 
mouth, ol* rather to tremble and adore, at the account, 
which nobody may doubf, of the fate of the seveii sons of 
Sceva the Jew, in conflict with whom it was the Devil 
who proved victorious, and overcame thenij and prevailed 
against themj so that they fled out of that house naked and wounded, . 
Nor was the wonder-wortin^ name of " Jesus, whoiriPaul ' 
preached," sufficient to lay him ; for, said the Devil, ^^ Jesus 
Iknow^ and Paul I know ^ but who are jott?" — ^Acts xix. 15. 

In like manner we Protestants, who despise all the sto- 
ries of miracles wrought by old rags, rotten bones, rusty 
nails, pocket-handkerchiefs, and aprons; that stand on no 
better authority than those monkish tale^ which our church 
has rejected, .do bow with implicit faith to the miracles 
wrought by relics^ which stand on the authority of those 
monkish tales which our church has not rejected; and it 
is to be believed, or at least not laughed at, under peril of 

* ♦ Lardner, voL 4, p. 91. 
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being sent tb jail, that " Ood wrought special miracles by the 
hand of Paul] so that from his body were brought unto the sicky 
handkerchiefs or aprons^ and the diseases departed fromthem^ and 
the evil spirits went out from them.^^ — ^Acts xix. 12. 

Here again is an egregious atopism. — How could St. 
Paul have aprons ? or what use could Jews have of pocket 
handkerchiefs^ Are we to forget that their sleeves and 
beards answered all the purpose, and saved waJshing ? 

We are at full liberty to have our mirth out at the story 
of St. Bartholomew possessing the faculty of becoming in- 
visible, and appearing and disappearing, as the cause of 
the gospel required, because thai story rests only on the 
authority of the apostolic history of Abdias, a few pages 
further oft than our canonical Acts of the Apostles ha^ 
Continued to make extracts from it ; but had it been intro- 
duced, as many arguments would have been adduced by 
our clergy to justify it, and as great peril of incarcera- 
tion incurred K)r snuffing at it, as at precisely the parallel 
story of St. Philip^ who, in the canonical part of the book, 
. is described as riding in the air, as picked up by the Spirit 
of the Lord in one place, and piopped down in another 
(Acts 8 . 40). . 

That no such persons as the TSioehe Apostles ever existed. 

Thus the glorious company of the apostUsy having glistened 
upon the world's darkness like the sparks on a burnt ra^, 
go out in like manner, leaving no more vestige o^ theur 
existence, or of any effect of the miraculous powers with 
which they are believed to have been invested, than "tjie 
bird's wing on the air, or the pathway of the keel through 
the wave." No credible history whatever recognizes the 
existence of any one of them, or of any one result of all 
their stupendous labours and suffering. The very criterion 
miracle itself, the most critical and important of all, that 
which if not true, leaves not so much as a possibility 
that any other should be so— the miracle of the gifi of 
Konguesy not only has no one particle of concurrent evi- 
dence in all the world to make it credible, or ev«i to 
make it cohceivable, but absolutely breaks down and gives 
way, and is attended by positive demonstration of its 
falsehood, even in J;be immediate context of the legend 
which relates it. In sequence, t>n the passage which in- 
structs us that the assiembled apostles were by the 
immediate power of God ^^ enabled to speak all the lan- 
guages of the earth in a moment of time,'^ and thus 
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unquestionably must have been rendered the most ocm- 
summate and accomplished scholars that ever lived, we 
find Peter and John, the most distinguished of them, in 
the next scene, brought before the magistrates as notorious 
tricksters and cheats, and then and there availing them- 
selves df their supernatural gift of eloquence to no better 
effect, than to show that they were unleamed and ignorant 
men] (Acts iv. IS). 

The Arabian Nights Entertainments are more consistent 
Consult the records of history, and what has become of 
these most extraordinary personages that ever existed, 
if ^indeed they ever existed? Not only their names 
are no where to be found, but the mighty works which 
should have perpetuated their> names have no records. 
The churches which they are said to have foimded, have 
all shared the fate, of Alladin^s castle : the nations which 
they converted, have all relapsed into idolatry ; the light 
that was to lighten the Gentiles, only served to introduce 
the dark ages. Not only chronology and history withhold 
all countenance from tiie fabulous adventures of these 
fabulous personages, but geography itself recoils from the 
story ; not only were there no such perscjps as themselves, 
and no such persons as the kings and potentates whom 
they are said to have baptized, and converted, but no such 
countries, cities, and nations as many of those in which 
they are said to have achieved their mightiest works. Like 
their divine Master, their kingdoms were not of this world. 
Where, for instance, was the country of the Magicians, 
of the Amazons, of the Acephali, the Monoeuli, and the 
Salamanders ? Where but in the same latitude witii Brob- 
dignag an(l Lilliputa ? 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE ARGUMENT OF MiiRTrRDOM. 

From the self-evident absurdity of all^ arguments drawn 
from miracles, which could be of avail only to tho80 who 
witnessed them, and even to them of no further avail than 
to make them stare and wonder, but to leave them in as 
great ignorance as ever as to the wliat then^ or what infer- 
ence, fipom an unaccountable fact to the truth or falsehood 
of an unaccountable doctrine, divines have been driven 
upon the dernier resort of a desperate attempt to conn^^ 
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Christianity with a species of historical evidence arising 
from ihjt argument of martyrdom. 

Accordingly, in the latest or at least most popular treatise 
on the Evidences of Christianity which is now read ih oiir 
universities, and generally appealed to as exhibiting the 
"whole stress of the cause set in the best light, and shown 
to the utmost advantage, the whole burthen is laid on 
these two propositions :— r 

Firsty '* That there is satisfactory evidence that many 
professing to be original witnesses of the Christian mira- 
cles, passed their lives in labours, danffers, and sufferings, 
voluntarily undergone in attestation of the accounts which 
they delivered, and solely in consequence of their belief 
of those accounts ; and that they also submitted, from the 
same motives, to new rules of conduct." 

Second Proposition. " That there is i?ot satisfactory ev- 
idence that persons pretending to be original witnesses of 
aiiy other similar miracles, have acted in the same manner 
in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and 
solely in consequence of their belief of the truth of those 
accounts."* 

Such are the fi»ecific propositions on which the whole 
fabric of the evidences of Christianity is raised, by that 
great master " of thoughts that are just^ and words tiigt art 
ocatt^i/til,"t whose name and authority were urged to 
justify the cutting off from society of one whose only of- 
fence was, that he availed himself of thou^ts quite as 
just, in words as beautiful, leading only to diametrically 
opposite conclusions. 

Not to quarrel with the logie of these propositions, hop 
waste a moment's indignation on the apparent^ insult 
offered to the acutest sensibilities of our nature, in thus 
couching conditions involving the eternal happiness or 
misery of man, in terms whose laxity of purport and in- 
definiteness of sense could intend no other drift than to 
evade conclusion, to disappoint solicitude, and to defeat 
examination ; 

We apply at once to this whole argument of martyrdom, 
these two grand conflicting propositions :— 

Mrst^ That sufferings undergone by the first preachers 
of Christianity is not the kind of evidence whicii we have 

♦ Paley's EvidenoeB of Chrktiaiuty. 

t Words of Sir James Scariett, sold to the prosecation of the Author m the 
Cent of King's Bench, Octoher 24, 1827. 
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a right to expect that the good and gracious Father of man- 
kind should have given to a revelation whiph he was 
pleased to make ; ^ ^ 

Second^ That it is absolutely no< true^ that the first preach- 
ers of Christianity did undergo any sufferings whatever in 
attestation of the accounts which they delivered. 

In still briefer proposition, the argument of martyrdom 
is not true ; and it would be good for nothing, if it were 
true. 

I. That Martyrdom is not the kind of evidence which wt hma 
right to expect. 

Against this first and primordial consideration of the 
business, a most preposterous and absurd war of nonsense 
and insolence is ffenerally raised, to shelter and protect 
the desolation of the Ghristian argument. "JV*ay, kf 
O many who art thou^ that repliest against God ? What 
right have we to demand that God should give to his 
revelation just such evidence as we please to think 
necessary .•*" v 

To all which sort of language, though disgracing the 
style of authors who have acquired thf fame jof critics, 
scholars, and rational men, on all other subjects, we have 
only^to bid observance be awake to the petitio princtpn, or 
entire begging of the question, which it involves. For thej 
who write or preach on the evidences of th^ Christian reh- 
gion, must at least be supposed to hold out that they have 
some reasons or arguments to offer, which shall induce men 
who before did not believe, to become believers ; or those 
who before did in some degree believe, to believe with a 
stronger degree of conviction than they otherwise wo\id: 
(whidh is a branch of the same general purpose) : and to 
acquit themselves in the discharge of that duty which the 
apostolic injunction hath bound upon them — t. c. to fc 
ready always to give ^m anstoer to every man that asketh them 
a reason of the hope that is in them, with meekness and fear** 
But .such an answer ie aveto upon all reason, and a auR- 
plete admission of entire inability to give one ; an^ in- 
stead of indicating any disposition of meekness, is Wtde 
short of an assumption to themselves of the most, on- 
qualified infallibmty ; and brings their logic into a <wefe, 
which all rational men know at once to be downright 
idiotcy. For uot only must they maintain that the evidence 
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was therefore proper, because it is such as God has been 
{leased to give, but that Gk)d has been ideas^ to give it, 
because it was proper : thus assuming to themselves that 
very ri^ht which they impugn, and exercising that prero- 
gative which they hold to be the highest pitch of impiety 
when claimed by other persons, or exercised to other ends 
than their's. 

And this, their argumetUum in circtUo^ is spun upon the 
pivot of another sophism in logic, the assumptio ex post facto. 
The propriety and sufficiency of their evidence woidd 
never have been dreamed of, if it had not been that such, 
and none other, was the best evidence they had to pre- 
tend; and any other evidence whatever that they had 
chosen to pretend, they could just as well have pretended 
to be the proper and sufficient evidence as this. 

The impropriety of the argument as it respects the character of 

God: 

A moment's conscientious reflection must surely lead 
any rational mind to a conviction how essentially immoral 
and unfit, and how ^regiously irrelevant and inconclusive 
any such sort of evidence to a divine revelation must be, 
and make the very most of it, and concede the very 
utmost in its favour. Is it in the compass of invention to 
conceive any thing more unworthy op God ? more dis- 
paraging and subversive of all respectful and honourable 
apprehensions, which^ whosoever beUeveth that there is 
a God at all, ought to entertain and cultivate in his mind ? 
Or was. there ever in the world a conceivable worse ex- 
ample of injustice and cruelty, than that involved in the 
supposition of the Almighty Governor of the universe 
choosing out his best and most accepted servants to send 
them on a message, the faithful delivery of which should" 
bring on them the most horrible sufferings, and most cruel 
deaths ? What else is a Moloch ? or Belial ? What other 
notion can we have of a demon ? What dye of grimmer 
Uackneteis can be addled to that monster oi your conceit, 
whom you have described as dealing thus with thbse who . 
'Iqye and serve him best : whom you pourtray as a tyrant, 
\^^ose commissions are fatal to those who hold them, who 
pBlj^s Ids t)est servants with bloody wa^s, whose embas^ 
ni^^ol^ peace are borne on vulture's wings, whose chart- 
* IS 'are administered in works of destruction, who^e teh'- 

r mercies are cruel .^ . 

And what r^teVanoy, pray, after tHy between the suffisr- 
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ings vrhith any set of pereons may voluntarily ondergpt^ 
and the truth or falsehood of any doctrines they may have 
maintained ? What iconsequenoe or tjonnectioh between 
the eipidur|ince of punishment, and the utterance of truth, 
unless we have some means of being assured that it was 
fenpossible that any body should have been punished for 
uttering falsehood, and so outrage all notions of a moral 
government \)f the universe ? 

Do we, then, hold a revelation from God to be, in the 
nature of things, abscrfutely impossible ? — ^We answer, no ! 
Then, by what other possible means than those of mira- 
cles, and th6 sufferings of those who were the immediate 
channels of the divine communicatioUj caa we suppose 
the revelation to be conveyed ? " They shaU no more teoA 
every man his neighbour ^ sayings Know the Lord ! for they shaU 
all know him^ from the least to the greatest ; for the whole earA 
shall be filled with the knowledge of the ghry of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.^^ — Isaiah. 

A person who had sincerely persuadled himseilf of the 
divine authority of whatever purports to have, been posi- 
tively commanded or forbidden by Christ, would never be 
seen to darken the doors of either church or chapel. — 
'^ Thou shaU not be as the hypocrites are : Butihou^ when thou 
prayesty enter into thy closet j and when thou hast shut thy dooTj 
pray to thy father which is in secret. ^^ What is the act, then, 
of attending public worship, but an act of public hypocrisy ? 
And whose authority is it, that they respect, who Bty in the 
teeth of so positive an inhibition ? 

But this would spoil religion as a trade ; and therefore, 
like Christ's professed indifference to the observation of 
the Sabbath,* and his most solemn forbiddance of oath- 
taking,! it becomes a dead letter, which every body reads, 
but nobody respects. * * 

The impropriety of the argum&nt ai it respects the character of 

Man, 

With, respect to the character of man, knowing and 
feeling as we do, in every sentimentof our minds, in every 
impression on our senses, our liability bbth to false Im* 
pf essipns and erroneous ideas, and Hhat these are compe- 
tent to urge men to act and suffer to the same extent as 
the most accurate impressions, and the most mathematical 
condusions ; that is, that men are^ and have been in all 

♦Mt*t.sia;8. tMtttT- 34.. . , 
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figes^ as ready to become martyrs for fsdsehood as for 
truth : We ask, 

"How could sufferings, either vdutttarily or involuntarily 
incurrfed, stipply any sort of attestation to a decline ? 

If such sufferings be vduntarily. incurred, when they 
might as well have been avoided, what is to excuse such 
wanton and useless suicide ? 

Surely the act of suicide is precisely the same, if a man 
rushes on a drawn sword, which he sees held in another 
man's hand, as if he held the sword hunself. —And, 

What right can any man have to expect that other men 
Bhould believe him affirming to a fact upon the testimony 
of his senses; when they see him setting the testimony of 
his senses at defiance, and not himself subscribing to the 
argument of pain and smarting ? 

If such sufferings were involuntary, where could be the 
merit, or what proof of the sincerity of the sufferers could 
they involve ? 

If such bufferings, in the natural course of tilings^ were in- 
evitable upon the conduct which the first preachers of the 
Gospel adopted^ and God be believed to be the author and 
director of the natural bourse of things^ what stronger proof 
could Grod himself be conceived to give us that thai con- 
duct was wrong, and that that religion, which could only 
be propagfited by such conduct, was false ? 

Nor should we overlook the palpable injustice of the 
argument built upon the tongf og-o, and probably ^eatly ex- 
aggerated sufferings, of the martyrs of Christianity, but 
wWch takes no account of the sincerity and self-denial of 
its conscientious victims ; that sympathizes, like Nero, in 
dramatic griefs, but foists its own Oakham ; weeps for 
the scrat(med finger of any of its own faction, but is at 
ease in an aceldama of persecuted infidels. 

Extraordinary fprtitude, exhibite.d under ffreat and cruel 
sufferings, could only be considered as involving an argu- 
ment for the truth of the Christian religion, on the suppo- 
sition that such fortitude was properly and strictly miracu- 
lous ; a supposition directly outraging all notions of either 
goodness or justice in the Deity who should choose to 
work a sanguinary and horrible miracle, when he might 
at once have better accomplished the same effect by better' 
means. — ^And, 

Lastly, in the case of Judas Iscariot, as given in the 
Acts of the Apostles, we have the judgrnent of the whole 
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apostolie college oa the aide of oiu: propoHtioii ;* tiie hor- 
rible and«cruel death of the traitor being there specifically- 
adduced as an argument of the divine du^leasure against 
him ; thereby demonstrating that, in the judgment of the^ 
apostles themselves, the coming to a bad end should be 
read to the diametrically opposite inference of that of 
martyrdom ; that we should rather conclude, that " so bad 
a death argues a monstrous life ;" and that the good and 
gracious Father of mankind would never have suffered 
those^ who had sought to please him, or preached a doc- 
trine that was agreeable to kim, to have had any occasion 
to suffer for it, . 

II. Tb4a the aargwrnetU of nuBrtjfriom is absolutely not true, 

Is demonstrable, distinctively, on these four grounds : 
1st, That it is contrary to nature ;• 2nd, That it is contrary 
to the general tenor of the New Testament itself ; Sd, That 
it is contrary to the evidence of history ; 4th, That it is 
positively denied by the very authorities on whose testi- 
mony alone it could be pretended. 

1st. R is contrary to nfltfurc.— Credulity and easiness of 
belief are the essential characteristics of man, and espe- 
cially of ignorant man. 

Th^re was nothing, and could have been nothing in the 
lives and conduct of such men as we must suppose the 
first preachers of Christianity to have been, but must have 
been calculated to win all men's hearts, and have made 
them the great objects of fevour, admiration, love., and 
confidence. It is as impossible but that they must have 
found friends, as it is impossible that Christianity could 
have been propagated, if they had not done so. We 
might as well believe in St. Augustin's men and women 
without heads, as imagine that there were ever men, or 
whole rabes of men, without the natural feiffections and 
rational faculties that constitute men ; or that, being such, 
they should be insensible of the virtue, goodness, wisdom, 
and miraculous gifts of the first preachers of the purest and 
best doctrine that ever was in the world, or have suffered 
such men to undergo any sort of wrong or oppression 
'Whatever. It outrages probability ; it is unnatural ; it is 
impossible ; it is inconceivable ; it is the Sheer end of all 
disco^rse of reason. 

* Of couree making the aasiimptioii, that there were such penoiis> aod^ial Mth 
were their acts and connseb, argumenH gratia. 
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^bftd. It is c&ntrofy to ths general tewn' of the ^eto Testament 
iiBelf; in that the Grospel of St. Luke is addressed to the 
most excellent Theophilus, a person of rank and distinc- 
tion snflicient to prove that the Gospel, at the time of 
writing it, enjoyed the patronage of the great : in that 
Christ, by express precept, instructs his disciples, that if 
they should be persecuted in one tity they should fly to another j 
(Matt. X. 23) ; a precept implying, not only that persecu- 
tion' would never be general ; but authorizing and-com- 
•manding them not to suffer themselves to be persecuted, 
but to get out of the way of it, even by having recourse to 
a lie or a «feirfc, when occasion should call for "it : which is 
necessarily included in every act of absconding.or flight. 

Jesus Christ, by palpable example, shows that he would 
rather have seen the whole world perish than he would 
have been crucified, if he could by any means, fair or foul, 
have made his escape ; and submitted at last to drink the 
cup only because it was impossible that it should pass from 
him. 

The Apostle Peter asks of the Christians to whom his 
epistles are addressed, ^^ Who is he that wUl harm yoii, if ye 
be followers cf thai which is good ?"* a sort of challenge which 
could not have been given if the Christians ever had been 
cajled to suffer on account of tiieir religion merely, or 
were in any state of liability to sxiSex on that account. 

The Apostle Paul, in the last authentic account (^. him, 
is described as existing in a state of perfect security and 
independence in Rome, under the government of Kero 
himself, and is so far from charging even that W(H*st of all 
the Roman emperors with the spirit of religious intoler- 
ance, that he speaks of him as the minister of 6od^ nota tST' 
rar to good worksy but to the ml ;f a sort of language and 
doctrine that leaves us no alternative, but that either the 
whole of ecdesiastioal history is a tissue of jhlsehood, or. 
the New .Testament is no better. 

Sd. A is contrary to the efndmee of history. — Such aban- 
doned and unprinciided wretches as the state justly pun- 
irited for their crimes, would gladly be thought martyrs 
rather than felons ; they would accuse their judges — ^as 
what felons would not— of partiality, and of condemning 
^em for being Christians, especially as there were never 
wanting a number of persons sufficiently stupid and 
wicked to think that Chnstianity itself gave them a right 



« 1 Peter in. 19. t Bemewiiii. $. 
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and privilege to commit crimes with impunity (a notion that 
wants not xjoxmtcnanoe in the New Testament itself*) ; 
and these persons, when suffering the due rewards of their 
deeds, would not fail to claim and receive the credit of 
being martyrs. The offensive conduct of such persons 
could not hate failed to have occasioned innumerable 
mistakes, in which the innocent may have suffered with 
the guilty, and the Pagans may, upon the stimulus of in- 
tense provocation, have taken sometimes severe and ex- 
cessive revenge on the insults put on their religion. A 
JeflWes, a Bonnor, or ^ city of London Rtcarder^f might 
occasionally have sat on a Pagan bench, but it does not 
appear that the Roman senate or magistracy, generally, 
ever lent countenance to any public measures of religious 
persecution. The code of Roman laws contains not a 
vestige of any statute that was ever enacted against 
Christians. Nerva, Trajan^ Adrian, the Antonines, and 
Julian, were men of the nicest sense of honour, and of so 
strict and passionate an attachment to the principle oi 
jvx^t^ that it is rather Qonceivable Ihat they would have 
suffered martyrdom themselves than have put it into tiie 
power of their worst enemy to attaint the purity of their 
administration. " If a man were called to fix the period 
in the history of the world during which the condition of 
the human race Was most happy and prosperous, he would 
without hesitation name that which elapsed from the death 
of Domitian to the accession of Commodus."j: 

That period embraceid eighty-four years, from the 96th 
of the Christian era to the 180th, during which reigned 
Iferva, Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus Pius, and Antoninus 
the Philosopher. Nor can any age or any country in the 
world boast of a succession of reigning princes of equal 
virtue, wisdoni, and humanity. The best of our moA reK- 
giouB and gracious kings tiiat. ever swayed the sceptre oret 
a Christian people, was never worthy to be compared wifli 
any one of these successively excellent sovereigns. "The 
edicts of Adrian and Antoninus Pius exjNressly declared, 
that the voice of the multitude should never be admitted 
,as legal evidence to convict or to punish the unfortunate 

« « The blood of Jesus Christ dttuiseth from tU sm." (1 John I 7.)— <«If ov 
nnrigfateoiisiiesB commendeth the righteoaanass of God." (Rom. iii. 6.) 

t The little baifoarian, k callioc for judgment on the andior, pletdad fiir te 
vezpediency of Tiolent and coipore&U punishment, on Feb. 7, 1828. 

t Gibbon's DidmeandFall of the Roman Empira^ vol. 1, p. 126. 
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persons who had embraced the enthusiasm of the Chris- 
tians."* 

"What extraordinary motive, what new and never before 
heard of spring of human action can have been brought 
into play, to set men all at once persecuting the very best 
of religions, who had never persecuted any other that ever 
was in the world ; and to induce those uncmestionably wise 
and good men, whose justice and generosity had never 
been impeached till then, jvM thm to lay .aside their jus- 
tice and ffenerosity, to be wise and good men iio longer, 
but, to be converted into persecutors, and to become 
enemies to the death of the meek , and innocent follow- 
ers of an offenceless faith ? Surely here is problem with- 
out solution, effect without c'ause, and imjprobability 
without evidence. To believe that the first preachers of 
Christianity, or their immediate successors, were the vic- 
tims of persecution, we must shut out t)ie evidence of all 
other histories but such as they themselves put into our 
hands, and determine to Ijelievenot only without evidence, 
but in direct contradiction to it. Nor even will such a 
degree of obstinacy make sure work for our persuasion 
that the Christians generally testified their sincerity by 
martyrdom, since, 

4th. It is positively denied by the very aiahorities on whose testi" 
many alone it could be pretended. — " In the time of TertuUian 
and Clemens of Alexandria, the glory of martyrdom, with 
the universal consent of the Christian community, was 
confined to the singularly distingxdshed personages St. Pe- 
ter, St. Paul, and St. James, "f 

St. James is said to have been murdered by St. Paul, 
and therefore his death ought not to be laid to the change 
of Pagan persecution. ^ 

The martyrdoijfi of St. Peter and St. Paul is contrary to 
the indications of the New Testament itself, and rests on 
no better credit than that of the Apostolic history of Ab- 
dias, which the church has rejected as apocryphal. 

" Dionysius, the friend of Origen, reckons in the im- 
mense city of Alexandria, and under the rigorous persecu- 
tion of Decius, only ten men, and seven women, who suf- 
fered for the profession of the Christian name ;" and Origen 
himself declares, in the most express terms, that the num- 
ber of martyrs was very inconsiderable. 

* Gibbon, vol. 2, p. 422. f Ibid, vol. 2, p. 427. 
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Sp€eimm$ of JUartyrology. 

The Roman legends tell of ten thousand Christian sol- 
diei:s who wei*e crucified in one day by order of the Em- 
peror Trajan, or Adrian, on Mount Ararat ; on the strength 
of no better authority than which, our church of England 
^uly repeats the palpable and egregious falsehood, " The 
fwbie army of martyrs praise thee /" The fact itself is of such 
a nature, even in the judgment of sincere Christians, as to 
"be pronounced not only not true, but utterly, physically 
and morally, iinpossible to be true. 

And of this character, and no better, are all the stories 
of martyrdom endured by Polycarp, Ignatius, and others, 
under the humane and just Trajan, and the martyrdoms of 
Sanctus, Maturus, Pothinus, Ponticus, Attains, Blandina, 
and all the martyrs of Vienna and Lyons, who, if we will 
believe Eusebius, Addison, and, I blush to ssly, Lardner^ 
suffered under the administration of Antoninus YeruSy 
were fryed to death in red hot iron chairs, and suffered 
such torments, as to be sure it was physically impossible 
that they should have suffered. 

" The holy martyrs," says the' veracious historian, " un- 
derwent such torments as are above all description." How- 
ever he makes an attempt to describe them, and tells us, 
that "the tormenters who were employed to torment (the, 
young lady) Blandina, tortured her all manner of way« 
from morning till evening, relieving each other by turns,' 
till they themselves became feeble and faint with exertion, 
and acknowledged themselves overcome, there being 
nothing more that they could do to her ; and they won- 
dered that she had any breath left, her whole body having 
bedn tortured and mangled ; and they declared, that any 
one torture used by them was suffibient to deprive her of 
life, much more so many and so gpreat. But that blessed 
woman renewed her strength j and it was a refreshment and 
ease to her ; and though her whok body was tome to pieces^ 
yet by pronouncing the words, ^I am a Christian, neither 
have we committed any evil,' she was immediately recreated 
and refreshed, and felt no pain. So after the executioners 
had given up the business of attempting to kill her, which 
they were by no means able to accomplish, she was hung 
up in chains, dangling within the reach of wild beasts. 
And this, no doubt, was so* (lone by the ordinance of (Jod, 
that she, hanging in the form of a cross, mi^ht, by her in- 
cessant prayers, procure cheerfulness of mmd to the suf- 
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fering suntii After she had hung thus a long while, and 
the wild beasts had not ventured to touch her, she was 
taken down and cast into prison, to be reserved for further 
torments; where she still continued preaching and en- 
couraging her fellow Christians, rejoicing and triumphing 
in all that she had gope through, as if she had only been 
invited to a wedding dinner : whereupon they broiled her 
vrhole body in a frying-pan ; which she not at all regarding, 
they took her out and wrapt her in a net, and cast her into 
a mad bull, who foamed and tossed her upon his horns to 
and.fro, yet had she Ho feeling of pain in all these things, 
her mind being wholly engaged in conference with Christ. 
So that at length, when no more could be done unto her, 
she was beheaded^ the Pagans themselves confessing, tht^t 
never a^iy womian was heard of among thera to have suf- 
fered BO many and so great torments."* 

As for Sanctus, deacon of Vienna, when there was 
nothing more that they could do to him, " they clapped red 
hot plates of brass upon the most tender parts of his body, 
which fryed, seared, and scorched him all over, yet re- 
mained he immoveable and' undaunted, being cooled, 
refreshed, and strengthened with heavenly dews of the 
water of life gushing from the vxymb of Christ ;\ his body 
being all ovler wound and scar, contracted and drawn to- 
gether, h{^ving lost the external shape of a man. In whom 
Christ suffering, perfwmed great wonders : for when those 
wicked men began again to torture him, supposing that if 
they should make use of the st^me tortures, while his body 
was swollen, and his wounds inflamed, they should master 
him, or that he would die, not only no such thing happen- 
ed, but, beyond all men's expectation, by those latter tor- 
ments his body got relief from all the disease it had con- 
tracted by what he had before sufiered ; he recovered the 
use of his limbs which he had lost ; he got rid ojf his pains ; 
9o that, through the grace of Christ, the second torture 
that they put him to, proved to be a remedy and a cure to 
him, instead of a punishment, "j: 

^ Quoted from Emebhis by Lardner, vol. 4, p. 88, and revised from the origi- 
nal'by the author. Notwithstandioc the jeravi^ of Ludner and Addiaen on this 
subject, I mightily suspect that this Lady Blandma was nothing else than a Shrove- 
Tneoday pancake ; — a sort of Sir John Barlevcpm. She would not be the ^t 
^ine Bofferer who had been made of a bit of dough. — Compare with pp. 68, and 
388, of this DiEOXBiB. 

t The womb of Christ : so Dr. Hanmer renders it It is not the only pa*, 
sage which serves to render the aex of Christ eqmyocal. 

t Lardner's translation, as far as it is followed, vol 4, p. 87 ; ibe rest ori^pnal, 
from Enaeb. £ccL Hist lib. 5, e. 1. 
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Such is a fair specimen of ecclesiastical history, and 
such the trash which must be held to be credible, if the 
argument of martyrdom be so* 

Against such evidence, which may well be considered as 
setting comment at defiance, we every now and then 
stumble on admissions of the Christian Fathers themselves 
that entirely exhonerate the Pagan magislaracy, not only 
from such charges as might be inferred from any suppose- 
able ground or outline of (wriginal truth in such narrations 
as these, but which clear them from all suspicion of ever 
having countenanced persecution oA the score of rriigion, 
in any case whatever. TertulUan challenges the Roman 
Senate to name him one of their emperors, on whose reign 
they themselves had not set a stigma, who had ever per- 
secuted the Christians ; and the modest and rat^nal Me- 
lito, bishop of Sardis, in applying for redress (wHich was 
instantly granted) to Marcus Antoninus from some griev- 
ances which religious people at that time had cause to 
complain of, expressly states, that a similar cause of com- 
plaint had never before existed. 

Even if the evidence of the reality of martyrdoms in- 
curred for tl>e conscientious maintenance of the Christian 
faith in former times, were a thousand-fdld more than it 
is (which it could easily be), or more than is pretended 
(which it could no^ easily be) it surely could not avail 
figainst the evidence of our own absolute experience, that 
the merit of this argument in our times, stands altogether 
and exclusively on the side of infidelity. None are the 
persecutors but Christians themselves. None are the vic- 
tims of persiecution, or liable to be so, but the conscien- 
tious and honourable opponents of Christianity. It is the 
deniers and impugners of revelation, who done give evi- 
dence of sincere conviction, in the voluntary abdication' 
of station and affluence, and in the endurance of the most 
cruel and trying suflferings. It is our own times that have 
witnessed the virtue that has preferred the cell of solitary 
confinement, and the fate of felons and culprits with an 
approving conscience, to the professorial chair, the rec- 
tor's mansion, or the prebendal stall, that might have been 
held as the wages of iniquity. 

They, are Christians, and of Christians the loudest and 
most ostentatious professors of Christianity, who alone 
discover the dispositions and tempers of persecutors, and 
are, of all persecutors, the most implacable, most cruel, 
xnost inexorable.-r-While those who are most conspicuous 
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in their professions of deprecating persecution, and who 
" lament that ever the arm of the law should be called in 
to vindicate their cause," deprecate and lament it avow- 
edly on no other groui\d than that of their fear that it 
should render its victims objects of a pity and sympathy 
of which the^iselves are incapable. — In their own right 
charUahk phrase, they fear lest persecution should ^^gonear 
to place the martyr^s crown on the loathsome hydra of infidelity ;" 
that is, they are not sorry for the sufferer, but they are 
sorry that any body else should be sorry for him. They 
would not spare the poor victim a sinffle pang, nor take a 
knot out of the lash that is laid on him, nor whisper a 
comfortable syllable in his ear, nor reach a cup of water to 
his lip, nor wipe away a tear from his cheek, nor soothe 
his fainting spirit with a sigh ; — ^but they are sorry for the 
disturbance of the welkin — ^they begrudge him the pity 
and compassion due to his sorrows. If some way could be 
mvented to do the business without a noisQ, it seems, for 
all their charity, it might be very well done. 

One might ifill libraries with works of Christian divines 
^in protest against the principle of persecution — one act of 
any Christian divine whatever, in accordince with the 
tineeriiy of such a protest, would be one tnore than the 
world has ever heard of. Never did the sun see a Chris- 
tian hand drawn out of the bosom to prevent persecution, 
to resist its violence, to say to it what doegt thou ? or to re- 
dress the wrong that it had done. — Of what, then are such 
protests evidence — ^but of the foulest, the grossest hypocrisy ; 
— ^hypocrisy, than which imagination can conceive Ho 
greater. — James, ii. 15, 16. 

The demoiytrations of Euclid, therefore, are not more 
miEtthematically complete than the ratiocinative certainty 
that the whole argument of martyrdom, upon which the 
most popular treatises on the evidences of the Christian 
id%ion are founded, is as false as God is true. 



CHAPTER XL. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 

The Apostolic Fathers^ is the honourable distinction given 
•to those orthodox professors of the Christian religion, who 
are believed to have lived and written at some time within 
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the first hundred years, so as to stand within a conocivaWe 
probability of having seen or conversed with some or 
other of the twelve apostles, and to have received their 
doctrine thus immediately from the fountain heads. 

There are upwards of seventy claimants of this honour, 
exclusive of such as the pseudo Linus, and Abdias, bishop 
of Babylon, who pretends to have seen Christ himself, 
though no such person, no such bishop, and no such bish- 
opric ever existed. The majority of these are mere 
imaginary names of imaginary persons, whose various ac- 
tions and sufferings are altogether the creation of romance. 
The historians pf the first three centuries of Christianity 
have taken so great a licence in this way, as that no one 
alleged fact standing on their testimony can be said to 
have even a probable degree of evidence. The most can- 
did andlearned even of Christian inquirers, have admitted, 
that antiquity is most deficient just exactly where it is 
most importai^ ; that there is absolutely nothing known 
of the church history in those times on which a rational 
man fcould -place any reliance ; and that the epocha when 
Christian truth first dawned upon the world, is appropri- 
ately designaisd as the Age of Fable* 

The title of Apostolic Fathers, is given only to the five 
individuals, St. Barnabas, St. Clement, St. Hermas, St 
Ignatius, and St. Polycarp, of whom the three former have 
honourable mention in the New Testament ; the two to 
ter are believed to have suffered martyrdom, and each is 
supposed to be the author of the respective epistles which 
have come down to us under their names, wludi> notwith- 
standing, the church has seen reason to take for no better 
than they are — supernumerary forgeries. Hfd they, how- 
ever, been retained in the canon of sacred Scripture, we 
should have had folios of evidence in demonstratioaof tii^ 
authenticity ; and withal the demonstration (which aB re- 
ligionists appeal to whenever they can) of penalties, fiW 
imprisonment, and infinite persecution, on all who had na- 
derstanding and integrity.to treat them with the contcnft 
which every tiling of the kind merits. 

ST. BARNABAS— jBi9^ of JMtblfl, 

Was a Levite of the coimtry of Cyprus, and one o(thofle 
Christians who, haying land, sold it, and brouj^t 1h© 

♦ Renun gestarnm fides eiriiide gravher latMravetit nee oibii temumiatfltt* 
ted et Dei ecclesk de temporibos eok mysCidi merito queiBtiir.— l>r: fitUt M0 ' 
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Bioney and laid it at tlie apostles' feet ; whereupon they 
(Ranged his name from Joses into B€a*nabas, which signi- 
fies th^ son af consolation. So that he literally bought his apos- 
tieship ; and having gratified the avarice of the holy con- 
clave, their historian bears him the honourable testimony, 
that he^ was a gdod man^ full of the Holy Ohost and of faiih. 
(Acts xi. 24.) St* Clement of Alexandria has^often quoted 
the epistle that goes under his name as the composition of 
an inspired apostle. In the catalogue of Dorotheus it is 
said, " Barnabas was a minister of the word together with 
Paul ; he preached Christ first at Rome, and was after- 
wards made bishop of Milan :" and in the translator's pre- 
face to that catalogue, it is asserted, on I know not what 
authority, that Barnabas had a rope tied about his neck, 
and was^ therewith pulled to the st^ke and burned. We 
have* no account of any miracles which Barnabas wrought 
in his lifetime, which seems rather hard dealing with him 
on the part of the apostolic firm, since he had paid a very 
handsome consideration to be admitted info full partner- 
diip. The amende Aoootira&Ie was made to his relics in af- 
ter ages ; they became wonderfully efiicacious in healing 
■ '«J1 manner of diseases. His dead body Iiad the distin- 
guished honour of giving a certificate to the ffenuineness 
of the gospel of St. Matthew, which was found lying upon 
his breast, written in^ his own hand, when his body was 
dug up in the island of Cyprus, so late as the year of our 
Lordand Saviour Jesus Christ, 489 ;* so rapidly was the 
Cbiistian faith, and consequently the efficacy of the relics 
of the saints, extending. 

*^ Any one who reads the Epistle of Barnabas with but a 
BoaUX degree (^ attention,'' says Dr. Lardner,, " wjU per- 
ceive in it many Pauline phrases and reasonings. To give 
the character of the author of it, in one word, he resem- 
Wes St. Paul, as his fellow labourer, without copying him." 

Paley quotes only tha single passage from the apocry- 
phal epistle, which, he says, is* probably genuine, ascribed 
to the apostle Barnabas, containing the words, " Finally 
teaching the people of Israel, and doing many wonders 
and signs among ^em ; he (Christ) preached to them, and 
Aowed the exceeding great love which he bare towards 

^ Sigebartmn Geaiblacenflem ad a. c. 4S9« hemqne alips legas sab Zenonis im-> 
poto in insula Cypro lepertam S. Bamabe oorpns, etiiiper peetore ejiis» Eyangel- 
wm B. Matduei u^ioyoa^oy tov Baqvafa. — FabrieU, torn. I, p. 841. 

t Palqr'i Snd. Tel 1, p. 119. 
26 
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To 80 dear mid di^inet a testimony to Christ and Ui 
mimdes^ I Bubjoin an equally suUime q[>ecimen of Hm 
apostle's inspired reasoning, from Archbishop Wake's 
trandation : — 

" Understand therefore, my cMldren, these thii^ more 
fully, that Abraham, who was .the first that brought in 
drcumcision, lodking forward in the spirit to Jesus crad- 
fied, received the tnystery of three Mers; for the Scripture 
says, that Abraham circumcised three hundred and eigh- 
teen men of his house. But what, therefore, was the mys- 
tery that was made known jmto him ? Mark, first, the 
eighteenySiid next the three hundred : for the numersd 1^ 
ters of ten and eight are I H, and these denote Jesm ; and 
because the ctoss was that whereby we were tp find grace^ 
therefore he adds three hundred^ the note of which is T ; 
wherefore, by two letters he signifies JesuSy and b J the 
third, his cross. 

" He who has put the engraft^ gift of his doctrine 
within us, knows that I never taught to any^ one a more 
certain truth than this ; but I trust that ye are wotthj 
ofit.> 

^^ Consider how God hath joined both the cross and the 
water together ; for thus he sail^, blessed are they who 
put their trust in the cross, and descend into the water.f 

" Jesus Christ is the heifer ; the v^ked men who were 
to ofier it, were those sinoers who brought him to 'dauth. 

"But why were there three youBg men appointed to 
flpriQkle.^ Why, to denote Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
And why was the wool put upon a stick 9 Why, but because 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ was foimded uppn wood.| 
Blessed be our Lord, who has ^ven us tfaia wisdom, vsi 
a heart to understand his se^ets."§ 



SAINT CLEMENT, A. D. 96-. 

Bishop of Rome, 
St. Clement is with great confidence considered to be 
the individual honourably mentioned by St. Paul in those 
words, " he^> those mmen which UAountd with me in the 
Oospely with Clemeni aiso, and with other my fellow tabouren 
whose names arc in the book of 2i/e."|| He is ordMaiJly 

* BamabM'fl Cttholic Ejgk/L ia Wake, p. 176. 

t Ibid. p. 180. ttlnd.p.174. 

§nMd.p.l60. llPhllir,! 
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ealled Cfetnetw JRomanw, ae having been bishop of Rome, in 
-tbe first oentary, to distinguish Wm from the no less illus- 
trious Clemens iffeiondnntWj who was bishop of Alexandria, 
CLbout a hundred years after. In the Chronography gener* 
ally attached to EVagrius's Ecclesiastical Histcay, his 
nstme is arranged as third in succession* of the bishops of 
Rome from St. Peter, tHf^ order standing thus : St. Peter, 
St. Linus, St. JLMiicetus, or Anencletus, St. Clement.* 
There is but one ancient manuscript of his writings in ex- 
istence :t his first epistle only is held to be genuine. 
Measureless are the forgeries which Christian piety and 
ccNQScientiousness had for ages put upon the world under 
Ms name. 

4H; is not without shrewd reason that the epistle which 
Paley quotes has been rejected from the place which it 
for many ages held in the volume of the New Testament 
its^f. 

The passage,^ however, generally adduced from this 
epistle to prove the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
is too briefi and too evidently itself taken from some other 
authprity, to admit of the fact being received on the evi- 
dence of this one single sentence, in one siditary manu- 
script of an author upon Svhom so many Christian forgeries 
have been committed. 

CJlement evidently refers to some existing and generally 
received accounts ot the martyrdom erf St. Peter and St. 
Paul^ of which accounts his Philippian converts must have 
been in possessicm ere they coidd be thus loosely aad genr 
erally called on to ^* take them as examples." 

Of the martyrdom of St. Paul^ not the least account is 
traceable in the New Testament ; but the very reverse of 
the probabiity of such a c(msummation of ms history is 
indicated in the last allusion to him which the sacred text 
contains : '^ And Patd dtbeU two uehok years in his own hired 
house^ and received aU that came in unto Aim, preachir^ the 
kingdom of Cfody and teaching those things which concern the 
Lord Jesus Christ with all confidence, no man forbidding him.^^ 
— ^Acts xxviii. 31, 

THis, in Rome — ^this, under the reign of the tyrant 
Nfero— this, when the tyrant Nero was not only reigning, 
but resident in Rome, unquestionably looks much askew 

* « He had be«i fint bishop of Sardii» and was afterwards translated to tho 
more lucrative see of Rome." — Dprotheua, So earlj was the office of a bishop 
agood thing! 

t l^ardner, vol. l»p. 290. 
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on the probability of those horrible stories of peaceably 
and qtdetly conducted Christians being put to such horri- 
ble torments, as the interest of those w^io would harrow 
up our feelings with thosie stories, requires us to believe. 

Of the martyrdom of St. Peter^ in like manner, the only 
auihetuic record in Ihe case deposeth not a syllable. The 
last mention of his naiiie in the 'canonical Acts of the 
Apostles informs us, that after having successfully ^et the 
power of the magistrates at defiance, burst out of chains 
that "/ei/ off from his handsy^^ and passed through an iron 
gate, '^ which opened to kirn of his own aceordj he went down 
from Jvdcea to Gcesarea^ and there akode.^^* This is the scrtp- 
tural account of the matter ; and though no story in the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments could possibly be more ab- 
surd, yet nothing in ecclesiastical history could be more 
authentic. 

On what authority, then, can St. Clement be supposed 
to remind the Philippians, that " Peter, by unjust envy, 
underwent not one or two, but many sufferinffs, till at last, 
being martyred, he went to the place of glory that was 
due unto him ;" and that " Paid, in like manner, at last 
suffered martyrdom by the command of the governors^ and 
departed out of the world, and went unto his holy place, 
being become a most eminent pattern of patience unto all 
ages ?" Surely the modernism of this manner of descrip- 
tion must strike almost the dullest ai^rehension. Here 
are neither place, nor lime, nor circumstance specified, as 
we should look for them in an historical statement. And 
" by the conmiand of the governors," forsooth ! Oh, yes ; 
any governors you pl^use : Bonaparte, or the Great Mo- 
gul, I suppose. It is outrageous romance ! 

The merit of the invention, hoWeyer, belongs to other 
hands. It will be found, on a critical investigation, that 
the source from whence Clement drew, and from which is 
derived also the common belief that the apostles suffer^ 
martyrdom, is the Famous and Renowned Apostolic 
History of Abdias, the first bishop of Babylon, ^ho (»/wj 
will believe j) had been ordedned immediately by the apoO' 
ties themselves, and who with his dwn eyes had seen the 
Lord. 

These ten books of Abdias, though rejected entirely by 
the shrewder prudence of modern Christianity, contain the. 
continuance of that brpken and irregular jumble of the real 
journal of some Egyptian missionaries with the fabulous 

* ActBzii 
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adventures of imaginary apostles, which the church retains 
^lnder the name of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Nothing can be more sophistical than the whole plan of 
reasoning, and system of e^xhibition "observed throughout 
the laborious volumes of Lardner. His method is to sift 
the works of these Fathers for any expression of similar 
character or cast of thought to such as are found in the 
New Testament, upon which similarity he would draw 
the inference that they must have read the New Testa- 
ment and have held it in the light of a divine revelation ; 
\ivhile he passes over the egregious anachronisms, the 
^oss blunders, and the monstrous absurdities, which show 
those writings to be such as any one who sincerely wished 
to serve the Christian cause would wish had never ex- 
isted. As they appear in Lardnor's management, the 
reader is deceived into an apprehension that they were at 
least respectabk^ 

St. Paul's Ist Epistle to the Corinthians is the only 
book of the New Testament quoted by Clement. 'Asa 
parallel to 1 Cor. rv. 20, " But now is Christ risen from the 
dead^ and becGme the first fruits of them that *fep*," Dr. Lard- 
ner quotes from the 24th chapter of the first of Clement, 
the worcb, " Let us consider, beloved, how the Lord does 
continually show us that there shall be a resurrection, of 
which he has made the Lord Jesus Christ the first fruits, 
having raised him from the dead ;'' where, in the same 
chapter of Clement, fdlows an arguihent from seedsy re- 
Bembling St. Paul's, 1 Cor. xv. «6, 37, 38 ; but where Dr. 
Lardner wholly omits to let'us know that Clement's main' 
argument for the resurrectien i» not taken from the cele- 
brated 15th chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, but 
from the no less celebrated and far more entertaining 15th . 
book of Ovid's Metamorphoses,* where is the whole story 
of the phcBuix regenerating itself from its own ashes, 
and returning every five hundred years, to die and revive 
as^in in the flamegf upon the idolatrous altars of the tem- 
ple of the sun : — ^an argument Which it is utterly impossi- 
, ble that St. Clement could have used, had the gospels 
feen in existence been considered as of higher credibility 
than the storie;s of Ovid, or had he himself believed that 
the resurrection of Christ was more probable than the fa- 
ble of the phcBnix^ 

* HsBC tamen ex aliis dncnnt primordia rebns; 
Una eat qnsB reparet seqne ipsa reseminet, iJei : 
AflByni IlMBDicia vocant (hid, Metamorph, lib.] 16» liiio 891« I 
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SAINT HERMAS, A. D. 100. 

Bishop of PhitipoUsy 

Who is saluted by St. Paul^ in his Epistle to the Romans, 
and whose work entitled The Pattor, or Shepherd, was, in 
the time of Eusebius, publicly read in the churches,* and 
in the judgment of Origen was held to be divinely tfu|ptred,f 
deserves all the respect due to an author who confesses 
himself to be a wilful asserter of known falsehood. 
Lardner, who makes lar^ extracts from his writings, to 
prove thereby the credibility of the gospel history ; has the 
disingenuineness to conceal, and pass over entirely unno- 
ticed, this characteristic featureof an authority that serves 
him well enough, at the time, to support his gospel credi- 
bility, leaving the chufacter of the holy Father out of all 
weight in the consideration of his testimony. 

I cannot send this apostolic father and his divinely in- 
spired book to their eternal rest, in Ihe judgment of my 
readers, with greater fairness, than by presenting them 
with a chapter as a specimen. The annexed is the whde 
of the foiu^h chapter of the second book, f]:om Archlnshq) 
Wake's translation :— • 

^^ 1. Moreover, the angel said unto me. Love the truth, 
Slid let all the speech be true which proceeds out of tiiy 
mouth, that the spirit which the Lord hath given to dwd^ 
in thy flesh, may be found tnie towards all men, and the 
Lord be glorified, who hath given such a spirit unto thee ; 

<^ 2. Because Qod is true in all his w^rds, and in him 
there is no lie ; 

" 8. They, therefore, that lie, deny the Lord, and be- 
come robbers of the Lord, not rendering to God what they 
received from him : 

" 4. For they received the ts^irit free from lying ; i^ 
therefore, they make that a liar, they deffle what was coiR- 
mitted to them by the Lord, atid become deoeivers. 

<^ 5* When I heard this, I wept bitterly ; snd when the 
angel saw me weeping, he said unto me, Tlliy weepeBt 
ihou? 

<< 6. And I said. Because, sir, I doubt whether I can be 
saved. 

" 7. He asked me, Wherefore .* 

" Q. I replied, Because, sir, I never spake a true word 
in my life, but always lived in dissimulation, and affirmed 

•LttdMr,ir«Ll.p.S05. tIbid.p.65U 
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a lie for truth to all men, and no man contradicted me, but 
all gave xjredit to my word ; 

^' 9. How then can I live, seeing I have done in this 



manner 



? 



^MO. And the angel said imto me, Thou thinkest well 
and truly ; 

'* 11. For thou oughtest, as the servant of God, to have 
walked in the truth, and not have joined an evil conscience 
with the spirit of truth, nor have grieved the holy and 
true Spirit of God. 

"12. And I replied unto him, Sir, I never before heark- 
ened so diligently unto these things. 

" 13. He answered me, JVow thou hearest them, take 
care from henceforth, that even those thin^ which' thou 
hast formerly spoken falsely for the sake of thy business, 
may by thy present truth receive credit ; 
^ " 14. For even those things rgiay be credited, if, for the 
time to come, thou shalt speak the truth ; and by so doing 
thou mayest attain unto life. 

"15. And whosoever sUledl hearken unto this command 
and do it, and shall depart, from all lying, he shall live 
unto God." 



St. Hermas was evidently a QnoiHc, or one of the know- 
ing ones. " His principle," 'says Beausobre, " was, that 
faith was only fit for the rabblement, but that a wise man 
should conduct himself by his knowledge only."* He 
seems to have escaped martyrdom. 



ST. POLTCARP, A. 0. 108. 

Bishop of Smyrna. 

" It is a thing confessed and lameht^sd by the gravest 
divines of the Koman Catholic communion, that the names 
and worship of many pretended saints^ who never had a real 
existence, had been fraudulently imposed upon the 
church."t I commend not my suspicions that this Polycarp 
may be one of the unreal order, but leave the reader to 
give all the respect he can afibrd to the testimony that 
would subdue our reason to a belief that a venerable 
inoffensive old man, who, aft^r having lived in undis- 

* Hennes . . . Gnostiqne. Son princqie e^ qno k foi ne convieat qa an peqile ) 
qae le sage ae condah par U aoieDce.— j^atft . torn. 2, p. 781. 
t Dr. Middleton'a Pra&ce to hia Letter iieiQ Roma* p. 69.. 
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turbed traiiquillity in his bishopric under a) Nero and 
Domitian, should have been dragged, in the 86th yewr of 
his age, to the CFuel death of <ire under the government 
of the philosophic ^tUoninus^ a!id by the magistracy, to be 
sure, of that old rascal again, Herod,* I dare say the 
^me who slew the children in Bethlehem : for chronology 
has nothing to do with matters of faith. " Then came 
there a voice from heaven^" so runs the sacred story, 
" saying. Be of good cheer, Polyca;rp, and play the man.^f 

" The proQonsul demanded of him, whether he were that 
Polycarp, beckoning that he should deny it, and adding, 
* Consider thine age — swear by the fortune of Casar: 
repent thee of what is past ; say, Remove the wicked.' 
But Polycarp exclaimed, ' Lord, remove these wicked ;* 
and, after concluding a mystical prayer with the ususd 
doxology at the end of a modem sermon, he was commit- 
ted to the flames ; but the flaming fire framing itself after 
the form of a vault, or sail of a ship, refused to bum so 
ffood a man ; upon which a tormentor was ordered to be 
fetched, to whom they gave cTiarge to . lance him in the 
side with a spear, which, when he had done, such a stream 
of blood issued out of his body, that the fire was therewiA 
quenched.j: So that the whole multitude marvelled such 
a pre-eminence to be granted and difierence to be shown 
between the infidel and the faithful and elect people of God, 
of which number this Polycarpus was one, a right apostol- 
ic and prophetical doctor of our time, bishop of: the catho- 
lic church of Smyrna.§ But the Devil procured that liis 
body should not be found, for many endeavoured and 
fully purposed to hold communion with his blessed flesh. 
But certain men suggested to Nicetas, the father of Herod, 
and his brother Dalces, to move the proconsul not to give 
up his body, lest the Christians, as they said, should leave 
the crucified J and begin to worship Polycarp." It is add- 
ed, that he suflered with twelve others who came out of 
Philadelphia. 

There has been a great deal of the well-known Unita- 

♦ Kai vTtijrrdt avrto o tiQijvaqx^^ HgoySrig, — Eech Hist, lib. 4, p. 97. 

t laxvt UaXvxaqn* xat ardqitov, — Euaeh. lib. 4, c. 14, p. 96, E. 

t '< Who would have tbooght that the old man had had so much blood in 
hhnV^—Maebeth. ^ " 

§ O ^f avTtt;iiXoi xai Saaxavog xai TdJftiqog avTiX9tfi9vos — c^coy to /ityt^ avxw 
rii$ fiaqrvQiccQ — »7rt'tridtv<f»v tog firi to au^tartov avrov vtf* iifiop Xijtp&ttif^iNfanf 
jroXXonr tm^p^vvrwv rovro noiaai^ xai xoivtovijaai avrov t« aytw aoQxtn vntfiaX' 
Xov yow rivg vtx^i/v tot tow UFSiJOr nartqa adtXwov St ^tfjlxiyf— «»ff Tt ^ 
Sowau X. r. ic-rJEuttb. Ectl* Bi$U lib. 4, c 14, p. 99, lit A. 
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rian tact-of rerftictn^ to probability ^ practised upon our re- 
cords of the martyrdom of Polycarp. 

The original story unquestionably ran, that upon the' 
piercing of the martyr's breast, a dove was seen to fly out 
of his body. — See the text of Cotelerius, in his Apostolic 
Fathers ; and the remarks of Dr. Middleton, in his Free /»- 
qtdry. The important fact is exscinded from its place in 
EusebiUs, for a sufficiently surmiseable purpose. It serv- 
ed its turn, while it would serve its turn ; but it has be- 
6ome necessary that the evidences of the Christian relig- 
ion should make some sort of peace with reason, and the 
most cnZcrfaimngf passages of sacred history arcconsequent- 
ly to be sacrificed. Some divines are even for expunging 
the improbable parts of the New Testament itself, ^as, 
what would they reduce it to ! 

In the teeth of such self-evident proof of a fictions char- 
acter, and a fictions martyrdom, Dr. Lardher cooly tell us, 
tiiat the relation of the martyrdom of Polycarp, written by 
the church of Smyrna, of which he was bishop, is an ex- 
cellent piece, •which may be read with pleasure by the 
En^sh reader, in Archbishop Wake's Collection of the 
lives of the Apostolic Fathers. 

' The name of Polycarp, his bishopric, his martyrdom, 
are entirely unknown to rational or credible history. 



ST. IGNATIUS, A. p. 107, 

Is believed to have been bishop of Antioch in Syria, in 
the latter part of the first and beginning of the second 
century,* and is believed to Jiave succeeded Euodius, who 
had been the first bishop of that see. The name Euodius 
ocours in the list of persons saluted by St. Paul, and this 
seems to be the' reason pf Eusebius for making a bishop 
of him, though nothing is known of him but the name. 
"Beside the bishopric," says Lardner, "the martyrdom 
of this good man, Ignatius, is another of those few things 
concerning him which are not contradicted." Basnage, 
however, puts the year of Ignatius's death among the 
obscurities of chronology. Indeed, those learned men 
who* have attempted to fix the time,' have no other grounds 
ttian. the -testimony of Malala a barbarian of the sixth 
century, and the Acts or Martyrdom of Ignatius, the 
genuineness of which Lardner himself admits maybe weU 
disputed. He concludes, however, that " as the epistles 

* Ludner, yoI. 1, p. 818. 
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we now have ci Ignatius are allowed to be gentling by A 
fip*eat number of learned men whose opinion I think to be 
founded upon probahle argumeniSj I now proceed to quote 
tiiem as his."* 

The name of Ignatius is only twice mentioned by (Mr 
^en, and that in so cursory 'a manner as to preclude any 
inference that Origen himself had any certain knowledj^ 
of his history. The whole story of his martyrdom is so 
utterly incongruous with time and circumstance, as to 
lead to no other ^rtitional conclusion than the probability 
ths^t he is altogether the figment of that pious romance jn 
which ecclesiastical historians Jiave ev&r delisted— 
imother name to i^ added to the long list of saints and 
martyrs, which even the more intdligent of Roman Cathr 
olic writers have been constrained to admit never existed 
at all, but were the baseless fabric of a vision, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone. The epistles ascrib- 
ed to Ignatms are admitted by all par^s to havebeai 
most extensively altered from the first or earlier drafts rf 
them ; but such as they are, even on amomentary reverie 
of their supposeable genuineness, they oShrd no testimo- 
ny to any one of the essential facts of the Christian story. 
Written whenever, or by whomsoever we suppose them 
to be, 'tis certain that the writer hdd out notlung so tit- 
tle as the notion that the events on which the Gospel is 
founded, had ever really happened. Let his mode of rea- 
soning^ell its own story ! This it is. 

'< Ignatius, which is called Theophorus,t to the church 
which is at Ephesus in Asia, most deservedly ks^y? 
being blessed through the greatness and fullness of God 
the Father, and predestinated before the world began, 
that it should be always unto an enduring and unchange- 
able glory, being united and chosen through his tree 
passion, according to the will of the Father, and Jesos 
Christ our Ood ; all happiness by Jesus Christ and his 
undefiled grace. 

" There is one physician, both fleshly and spirituai, 
made and not made — God incarnate, true life in deftth, 
both of Mary and of God — first passible, then impassiUes 
even Jesus Christ. 

" My sold be for yours; and I myself the expJitory 

* Lardner's words, vol. 1, p. 8^16. 

t TheophortUt i. e. ohe who carries Crod iffithin hun — a name of Ae •■* 
itock as PraUt-Qod Barebonft — another ediUon of Polyeaip't intacoMl 
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ctkmg fbr your church of Ephesus, so famous throughout 
the world." 

19th Chapter. -^^^ Now the virginity of Mary, and he 
who was born of her, was kept in secret from the prince 
of this world, as was ajso the death of our Lord : thj*ee of 
the mysteries the most spoken of throughout the world, 
yet done in secret by God. How then was our Saviour 
manifested to the world ? A star shone in heaven beyond 
an the other 8t£u*s, and its light was inexpressible, and its 
novelty struck terror into men's ^linds ; all the rest of the 
stars, together with the sun and moon, were the chorus to 
this star ; but this star sent out its light exceedingly ab^ve 
them all, and men began to be troubled to think whence 
this new star came, so unlike to all the others. Hence 
all the power of magic became dissolved, and every bond 
of wickedness was destrbyed ; men's ignorance was taken 
away, and the old kingdom abolished ; God himself ap- 
peanng in the form of a jman, for the renewal of eternal 
life. From thence began what God had prepared, from , 
thenceforth things were disturbed, forasmuch as he de- 
signed to abolish death. "=^ 

Thus far from Archbishop Wake's English translation. 
Among the passages which Lardner extracts are, from his 
Epistle to the Philadelphians, the following : — 

" Behold, i have heard of some who say. Unless I find 
it in the ancients, I will not believe in the Gospel ; and 
I said unto them, It is written : they answered me. It is 
not mentioned. But to me, instead of all ancients, is 
Jews Christ ; and the uninterpolated antiquities are his 
cross, and his death and resurrection, and the faith which 
lstyhim."t 

Archbishop Wake's Collection, in English, and Mr. 
Hone's Apocryphal New Testament, supply the reader 
wifliso man^ of the epistles of Ignatius as it suited the 
puipose of Dr. Lardner to recognisse* We have, however, 
^bOla-ddux of this holy father written to the Virgin Mary, 
and her answer to it, of equal authenticity to any other 

^BnoQ^tvia fiaqtag xai o roxtrijs avtijt, Ofioiag xai o^afaxoq rov xvqiovrqta 
fivffniqta ar^av/ij;, ariva tv rjavx^a ^90V *nqax^ ttw? ovr tifavqm^ri roig aiutatvi 
•^iffi 9v ovqavw^ tXafixptv vnt^navrag rovf aartQag, i(ii to tpug avrov aycx^- 
%w^y, nai ^cvkt^oi* 7CaQ»tx*v tj xattorijg avrov ra d» Xomanarra aoTQa ufia 
fiwi Mai atlifpyi X^^^ »y«i'»To ra cutrtqi, — x. r. X. 

t Exovaa^rtvatr iU/orrcoy ort »av fiij tv rotg o^jj^atot; tv^w, •* "^^ «voyy«At«» ov 
*<A»vw xai Xtyorroguov avroig, ore ytYQanrai^ tntxQi'i^riaav fioi ori ov TtqoxHrai 
Hm 9t OQjT^ta 90tiv Ifiaovg Xf^iatog ra a&iMra aqx*^^ ^ oravqog avrov.— *«. r. X. 
^or»v» bean a future seote. - 
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writings of the first century, and ev^in some respects of 
superior evidence. 

The learned and ingenuous Peter Stalloixus, who had 
for some time, through the craft and subtlety of Satan, 
teen tempted to' doubt the genuineness of this correspon- 
dence, subsequently avows his repentance of that danger- 
ous scepticism, and declares that the arguments of that 
serious writer. Flavins Dexter, had so convinced his mind, 
that he dared no. longer hold their claims as questionable.* 
They are as follows : — 

The EjMOe of th blessed IgnoHuSy to the, holy Virgin Max^^ 
Mother of our Lord Jesus ChriM.\ 
"To the Christ-bearing Maria, her own Ignatius 
serideth his complimerUs. 
" You ought to comfort and console me, who am a new 
convert and a disciple of your friend John ; for I haTC 
learned things wonderful to be told concerning your Jesus, 
and am astonish ied at the vliearing;. but I desire from my 
very soul to be certified immefiately by yourself, who 
wast always familiar and conjoined with him, and prity 
to his secrets, concerning the things I have heard. I have 
written to you other epistles also, and have asked conce^ 
ning the same things.^ — Farewell ; and let the new con- 
verts who are with me be comforted by thee, and frm 
thee, and in thee. Amen," 

V The blessed Firgin^s Answer. 

" To Ignatius, the beloved fellow disciple, the humble 

, handmaid of Christ Jesus sendeth her compKfMiit8.i 

"The thin^ which you have heard and learned from 

John concermng Jesus are triie ; believe th^n, cleave to 

* This divine was one of the thousands who reason that Uidre can be no duMV 
in believing too mnch, belief b«ng at any rate the safe side ; for if the moon tier 
aU sbonid prove to be made of a green cheese, what wiU become of philosofhea ! 

t Christifene Maris, snus Ignetins I Me neophytom Johannisqne toi disc^ilMB, 
oonfortare et consolari debneras. De Jesa enim tno percepi mira dicta, etitipe- 
factns sum ex anditn. A te antem que semper ei foisti familiariri et coiyaap(i> flt 
aecretoram ejus conscia, desidero ex animo fieri certior de anditis. Scivn tibi 
etiam alias, et rogavi de eisdem. Valeas : et neophyti qai mecum sont ex ta eC 
per te, et in te confortdhtnr. ' Amen. 

t Ignatio delecto condiscipolo homilisUncillft Christi Jesa. De Jeia qne 9. J^ 
hannsB andistiet didicisti, vera son^ Hbi credas ; ilHs inhsereas et Cbrifduiitilif 
soBoepts votom firmiter teaeas, et mor^s et vitam veto conformes. Veoiam aotem 
com Jobatme, te et qtii tecum snnt visere. Sta in fide, et viriliter age, nee te con- 
moveat penecutioni« austeritaa. sed valeat et ^sultet spiritas tawrin Deo dabttri 
too. Amen. — Fabrieii, Cod, jipoe* torn. 2, p. 84JL. 
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tlMiSH-hold fast the vow you have made to the Christian- 
ity which y<m have embraced, and conform your life and 
loanners to that vow ; and I and John will come together 
to visit you. Stand firm in the faith ; act manfully, nor 
let the sharp severity of persecution move you. But may 
your soul fare well, and rejoice in God your Saviour. 
Amen." ^ * 

To be sure these precious epistles were not forthcoming 
before the faith of the church was ripe to receive them ; 
being first published at Paris in the year 1495, but they 
core none the less ffenuine on tiliat account ; nor is there a 
idngle argument that can be urged against them but what, 
in parity d* application, would be fatal to the credibility of" 
either of our four gospels. Nothing hinders but that these 
jewels might have lain hid under the miraculous keeping 
of divine |»*ovidence, till the proper time was arrived for 
t^ir being brought to light and set to shine in the bright 
diadem of Christian evidence^. And as for all arguments 
di^wn from chronology, gebgrap)iy> and other profane 
sciences. Christians have ever found their best policy to 
consist in regarding those whp adducd them as objects of 
oontempt, in committing th^ writings unread to the 
flames, and themselves unheard to gaols and dungeons. 
It may. 9 however, be a profitable exercise for the ingenuity 
of believ^K» to try if they can imagine or invent a single 
sentiment of hostility, exfNression of scorn, or action of cru- 
elty, thfit could be justly merited by the rejecters of the 
vmiwim eontainad in the New Testament, that would not, 
^mtfi^ew years back, have deemed with equal justice to be 
merited by the impugners of the epistles of Ignatius. 

RESULT. 

Here ^ids the utmost extent of testimony to the facts of 
tbe Christiim history to be derived from the apostolic Fskthr 
&a$i — that is, from all who can be pretended to have 
written or lived atai^y time within a hundred years of the 
IrfiTlh^of -Christ. It is not possible to produce so much as 
QUE^^fim^ is§ntence or manner of expression from any one, 
(M^^dpr m(m^9 iistomn or divine, maintainer or im- 
pufp^r.of the, (Christian doctrines, within the first centu- 
Xf .; theiito of which we can conceive to have been used 
ky Ai^:p0r8pn who had been witness of the fc^Jts on which 
1h#f4o!g*rine» arefoimded, or contemporary of those who 
bad ^c^ixwitoi^ssesy or who had believed tiiat those facts 
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had really happened, or had so much as heard that-tiiere 
were any persons on earth that had seriously asserted that 
they had happened. The language of these Fathers, who 
are accounted orthodox, to say nothing of what we may 
hereafter gather from heretical information, is everywhere 
Jhe language of a religious fatuity, childish beyond all 
names of childishness — foolish as folly itself. We shotdd 
' just as well find evidence and iauthentication to Magna 
Charta in the scribblings of an idiot on a wall, or make 
out the.particulars of the Punic wars from the recorcb of a 
baby-house, as discover a trace of testimony to fact in any 
documents of the Patherd of the first cantury* It remains 
only for those who, after an elapse of eighteen centuries, 
have moulded or new-fangled to themselves a system 
which they would now have us consider as *• worthy of 
all acceptation," to show how that which had so little evi- 
dence at first, could come to have more afterwards ; or 
how what was never known nor spoken of but as a matter 
of imagination, conceit, and fiedth, in the first century, 
should come to have a right to be put on the score of his- 
torical evidence at any later period.- 

The orthodox Fathers (as far as doctrine is concerned 
with orthodoxy) seem only to be distinguished firom the 
heretics, in that they occasionedly use a strength of lan- 
guage in their descriptions of allegorical figments, which 
might seem to approximate to the style of history, and 
might make what they only intended as emblems, passfdtf 
actual circumstances. Yet against such an acceptation of 
such occasional over-drivings of the allegory, we have 
to consider that we are ia possession, not only of the ar- 
gument arising from the natural improbability of such al- 
legorical exaggerations when mistaken for facts, and die 
total absence of all corroborative and coincident testimony 
which could by no possibility be conceived to have be«i 
wanting if such facts had ever happened ; but we have the 
concurrent, and it may be called unanimous consent of the 
whole body of Christian dissenters (that is, in the church 
term, the heretics)^ who from the very first, and all along) 
never ceased to maintain aqd teach, tha^t no such a penon 
as Jesus Christ ever existed, and that all the eyang^od 
statements of his miracles, actions, suffering, birth, aeath, 
and resurrection, were to be understood m a high and 
mystical sense, and not, according to the letter as feoti 
that had ever happened ; and this, too, confirmed by ad- 
missions of those who are called orthodox themselTeih i> 
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many^positive passages ; unabated by so much as a single 
sentence that can be {wroduced from any one writer within 
the first hundred years, which is such as he would have 
^written, or would have suited his character to write, had 
he believed that the Grospel had been founded upon his- 
toriced fact. And absolutely the only difference between 
Paganism and Christianity — Cl^ristians themselves being 
judgesr— was the difference between the allegorical fiction^ 
in which the one or the other couched the. same physical 
theorems ; as is demonstrated, without need of further 
comment, by the juxta-position of their respective texts : 



in descriptioh of the 

Pagan Mysleries, 
quoU9 Pagan Prte«<i. 
* But in those funerals and 
lamentations which are annu-* 
ally celebrated in honour of 
Osiris, their defenders wish to 
pretend a physical reason ; they 
call the seeds of fruit, Osiris, the 
earth, Isis, the naiwral kealj 
Typhon ; and because the fruits 
are ripened by the natural heat, 
are collected for the life of man, 
and are separated from their 
matrimony to the earth, and are 
0own again when winter ap- 
prdaches, this they would have 
%o be the death of Osiris ; but 
when the fruits, by the genial 
fostering of the e^rth, oegin 
again to be generated by a new 
procreation, this is the finding 
of Osiris. 

* Bed in liit foneribtis et iQCtRNM, 
oefensoras eonim yolimt adders phy- 
•iciam rationem. Fi ogiun semina Osi- 
rim dieeotes e0se, Inkn terrain, Typho- 
' nem calorem. £t quia maturate fiiigen 
caloie, ad vitajoi hominii ceUiguitiir, et 
a tame' consortio separantor, et mrBos 
iqpprophiqnaiite hyeme seminantar : banc 
Tolant esse mortem Osiridk, com fruges 
redduktnr : inyentkynem vero, cum frn- 
gee genitali term fbrnento cos^epts, 
Bova niraiia,e»periiit procreatioiie gen- 
enuri. — De Errort Profanarum Ue- 



Bwu9chrey 

in description of the 

Christian Mysteries, 

quoUb Christian Fathers. 

tin one Word, the sufferif^ 
Jesus is nothing ^else than what 
the Manichseans called the mem- 
bers of Grod ; that is to say, the 
cele9tia] substance, or the souls 
which have descended fiom 
heaven. 

The earth is the Yir^n ; the 
heavenly substance which is in 
the earth, is the substance of the 
Virgin, c^ which Jesus Christ 
was formed ; the Holy Ghost 
is the natural heat, by whose 
virtue the earth conceived him ; 
and he becomes an infant in 
being made to pass through the 
plants, and fiom thence again 
mte heav^. 



« t En «ii mot, U J[e$u Passible, n'eat 
antre cbo^e que lea Manich^eiia appd- 
loient lea membres de Diea, c*«§t a diie 
la iabatanoe celeato, on lea amea qni 
aont desoeadnea da ciel. — Beausohre 
Hutoire des Dogmes de Manieheei 
liv. 8, c. 4, tom. 2, p. 556. 

La terre eat la Vieige, la sabatanee 
celeite; mii eat dana la terre, eit la sab- 
atanee Viiginale qai compose Jeaot ; 
8. £aprit est I'afent par la virtae da 
quel la terre le conceit, est Fenftnte en 
lefaiaaDtpaaMrdaoakaidaiilea^et dela 
danileoieL 
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WHh more thaa the significancy iihat will etrike one at 
the first sight, has the learned Montf^ucon ohaerved, tl^at 
^^ when once a man begins to^use his own judgment in 
matters of religion, it is no wonder that he should fre- 
quently be in error, since all things are uncertain, when 
once we dejpart from what the church has decreed :"*— 
that is, in other words, there is no other real argument for 
the truth of the Christian religion, than ^' He that believeih 
not shall be damnidP^ — ^Markxri. 16. 



CHAPTER XLI, 

tHE FATHERS OF THE SECCmii GENtUAT. 



PAPIA8, A. D« 116. 

Bishop of Hierapolis. 

The first of all the Fathers of the second century, and 
next immediately following on those of the first to whom 
exclusively is applied the distinction apostolical^ is Papias, 

S laced by CaVe at the year 110 ; according to others, he 
ourished about the year 1 15 or 116. He is said by some 
to have been a martyr. Irenceus speaks of him asa heiBtrer 
of St. John, and a companion of Pciycarp. f Ptoias, how^ 
ever, in his preface to his five books, entitled AnExpUeth 
tionqf the Oracles of the Lordj does not himself assert that 
he heard or saw any of the holy apostles, but only thai he 
had received the thin^ concerning the faith from those 
who were well acquainted with them. " Now we are to 
observe," says Eusebius, " how PapiaS) who lived at the 
same time, mentions a wonderful relation he had received 
from Philip's daughters. For he relates, that in his time 
a dead man was raised to life. He also relates another 
miracle of Justus, sumamed Barsabs», that he drank dead- 
ly poison.^ and, by the grace of the Lord, suflFered no 
harm. " This deadly poison was certainly not arsenic. 

Dr. Lardner concludes his very brief account of this 
Father, with a remark which, from any pen but his, would 

* Com qnis e6 devmut ift fide* dogmalft «c mi jndicii aibkrio definiat, bM idi- 
ram efl^ m. firMiuenter abeivet : oouiia qnippe ««u inoerta* eom Mmel ab tcole* 
■i»» fltatutis diaeemuii est. — Mmttfaucon mfirolegam. ad Euaeh. Comment m 

1 1 okim to be «xciiied from ^ing the Grotk text in all caaei in wliich the 
, tranalation is not my own. Thia |» 0r. Lardner't. . . . , 
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b^r the cliaxapt^r of drollery. Immediately after telling 
iie^/^at ^^ l^apias was a man of email capacity," he adds, 
" Biit I esteem the testimony he has given to the Qospels 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark, and to the first epistle of 
St. Peterand St. John, very valuable ; but if Papias had 
1>een a w:iser man, he had left us a confirmation of mafiy 
more, books of the New Testament.'* * 

:Xt wap cpnvenient, however, for Dr.Lardner, and indeed 
esseiitial to the policy of his whole wortt, entirely to sup- 

Ere^ .the important evidence by which his readers might 
e furnished with the means of estimating the value of this 
testimony for themselves. It is perhaps a very different 
impressipn of the character of this primitive bishop, and of 
the value of his testimony, which the reader would be led 
to form, upon consideration of* the evidence arising from 
his writings themselves as preserved to us on the author- 
ity of his admirer and disciple Irenceus, in which he gravely 
assures lis, that he had immediately learned from the evan- 
gelist St. John himself, that "the Lord tau^t and said, 
that the days shall come in which vines shall spring up, 
each having ten thousand branches, and in each bmi^ 
shall be ten thousand &nns, and on each arm of a branch 
ten thousand tendrils, and on each tendril ten thousand 
bunchesr and on each bunch ten thousand graphs, and each 
grape, on being p^ressed, shall yield five and twenty gallons 
of wine ; and when any one ofthe saints shall take hold of 
one of these bunches, another shall cry out, ^ I am a better 
bunch) take me, and bless the Lord by me.' " f The dame 
4jifinitely silly metaphors of multiplication by teii thousand, 
are continued with respect' to grains of wheat, apples^ 
fruits, flowers, and aniiifiais beyond all endurance, precisely 
after the fashion of that famous sorites of the nursery npon 
the House tfua jack builty the malt, the rat, the cat, the ddg, 
tJbie cow, ^p. : all which Jesus concluded by '»^jihg, " And 
tibiese things are believable bv all believers ; but Judas 
the traitor not believing, ask0d him. But how shall tKiiigjB 
that shall propagate tmis be brought to an end by the 
]^rd ? And the Lord answered him and said» Those who 

^ Laidner, imder the head Popioff. 

t Docebsl PoMMM et dkebat nwkmt diffw In ^niliiif AMBeatw ¥iiiMe, niigiiltt 
deaa iwaiia palmitiM h a b et M y-ct ib mo pabnke.deaia miUia brachionun, elm 
mo brachiapaliintb 6&m. miUia iagtUoinm, et in «qo qnoqiie flageUo» dona mllQa 

wdm dabit vigmti qvinqae metr^as Tim. £t cum eomm apprebenderit ali- 

vteMibriBi botMini^ alHi dMMbit BottutfgpinelkirfBin, meaopoiQ^perDM 
n benodic.— £«e Jtmmi U9$u$ UmmhU9 MwU Faknm.H*^. , 
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Bhall live in those times shall see/'* But even this Chris- 
tian conceit wants the merit of originality. It is a poor 
plagiarism from the form of adulation in which the 
sovereigns of India were wont to be addressed, whidi 
was as follows : 

^' May the king live for a thousand years, and the queen 
for a thousand years lie in his bed ; and may each of those 
years consist of a thousand months, and each of those 
months of a thousand days, and each of those days of a 
thousand hours, and each of those hours be a thousand 
years.''! ^ \ 

Papias, however, notwithstanding his intimacy with the 
Evangelist St. John, and the yalue of his testimony to the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark, fell into the sUght error of 
, believing that no such an event as the crucifixion ever hap* 
* pened, but that Jesus Christ lived to be a very old man, 
and died in peace in the bosom of his own family. Papias, 
with all his absurdities, had some respect for poetical jus- 
tice, would have wound us up the scene decently, and give 
us gospel quit6 as true, though not so bloody. 

QUADRATUS, A;n, 119. 

Bishop of Athem, 

The testimony on which the advocates of Christiani^ 
lay the greatest stress,*is that of Quadratus. For ^aibr 
ness of time and apparetU distinctiveness of attestation, 
they have no other, equal, or second to it. 

He is the only writer, up to the period of the time of bis 
, existence, who has spoken of the miracles of our Saviour, 
in a sort of language which might make it seem that he 
believed them himself, and took them to be historical 
events. He was endued, says the ChronographyJ with flie 
gift of prophecy, and wrote an Apology to the emperor 
Adrian. He is not, however, pjaced by Lardner in his 
.proper place as an Apostolic Father, or as neoct to an Apos- 
tolic Father, for reasons, which it is impossible for the 
earnest inquirer after truth not to^suspect. He is of the 
same age with Ignatius, and has left us, says Paley, the 
following noble testimony.§ 

*EtadjecH(«<^.Jefla8)dki6iii,HTCaatem«edibiUagui$ci^^ EtJifti, 
inqiiitpro^tore, non credente, et interroguite : Quomoda eifo tales geoiktam ft 
Domino peificientnr I Dixisse Dominam : Videbant qui venieiit in ilku 

t Vir. clar. ThMnM Hyde de Schadiiittfao et Neidaiidie.-^ca«m<e FabrieUtd 

\ ty^l}Mv^^€qmmdy fiot^ It it tint ty Melmoth HaniMr, to ba «dl- 
— oTEuid^a, EvagriM, aad Soemteir, a. >. 1649. 
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The testimony of Quadratus. 
. " The works of our Saviour were always conspicuotii, 
for thejrwere real ; both those that were healed, and those 
who were raised from the dead, who were seen, not only 
when they were healed or raised, but for a long- time after- 
wards ; not only whilst he dwelled upon this earth, but 
also after his departure ; and for a good while after it, ' 
insomuch that spme of them have reached our times. ^^ * 

Paley adds not another word on this important testi- 
mony. It is only by referring to the authority which he 
affects to quote (which is evidently so much more pains 
than he ever took himself) that. we learn that this famous 
QuadratuB was, even to Eusebius himself, a mere hearsay 
evidence, — " Among those who were then famous,'^ he 
tells us, "was QiLadratus^ whom they say^f together with 
the diiughters of Philip, Was endued with the gift of pro^ 
phesying ; and many others also at the same time flourish-^ 
ed, who 6btaining the first step of apostolical succession, 
and preaching and sowing the celestial seed of the king- 
dom of heaven throughout the world, filled the barns of 
God with increase." f — "His book," says Eusebius, "is 
as yet extant among the Christian brethren, and a copy 
thereof remaineth with us, wherein appear perspicuous 
notes of the understanding and true apostolic doctrine of 
this man. That he was one of the ancients,§ may be , 
gathered from his own words." Then follows the famous 
passage which we have given. 

Quadratufi, according to such an accouiit of the matter 
as we may gather from the Ecclesiastical History (or 
rather ecclesiastical romance, for such it is) of Eusebius, 
was fourth bishop of Athens, reckoning St, Paul the first, 
Dibnysius the Areopagite the second, and Publius, his 
immediate predecessor, who as well as himself is said to 
have sufiered martyrdom, the third. . 

From a letter of Dionysius bishop of Cindnth to the 
Athenians, it is indicated that the Athenians had not oniy 
embraced the faith previous to the martyrdom of the pre- 
decessor of Quadratus, but that "they were now in a 

* The whole passage from beginning to ^d is— JTo^aro;, x,r.X, ttnoqai ravta 
tStaig (fwvaig — "Te?* aurtiqog rjfim ra taya act Ttaqipf^ uXtiSit ya^ ipf. Ot -^a^^ 
jttv&trrtg^ oi ayctaravrtg «« vtxgmr^ ot 9vtc nw^ijaav fiovw ^§^anwpfitvoi *<n 
wunofitvoi^ qtUa xat aai na^ovrtf- OvSt tTudfjfifivrog fiovov re curriqog, aX^a 
xai aTraXXaytrrog, rjaav tnt jf^oyw ixetvor wort itai ttj rovg tjfitrtiiovg ^qwmvf 
rivtg a^mv a<pixorro,^*'^lroiovrog fitv wfrog, n, t. X, 

t ^oyof tjtfi— " as the story goes,'* " the tale ha$ tf."— Enseb. Ecdes. Hist 
lib. Hi. c 81. £. Ibea 8, Ed. 1619. t Ibid» lib. in. c 8.1iiiea 11. 
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manner fallen from it, and were by the zealous labours of 
Quadratus reclaimed.^'* 

But what if it should turn out that this Quadratus was 
no Christifui at all ! That he was a Pamn priest, who 
c^dated in the temple of God the Scmour Msctdapiusj then 
established at Athens, and that this pretended testimony 
to the Jew-Jesus, is nothing more than a broken para- 
graph out of some account that a he€Uhen bishop had given 
of the miracles that were wrought by the son,of Coronis. 
Let the reader return to our article ^culapiw^ and pro- 
pose, to his own conviction, and solve as he may the im- 
portant queries thence emergent : 

1st, If such an apol(^ as this purports to be, had been 
written to the emperor Adrian, and Eusebius had pos- 
seted or seen a copy of it, why he should not have given 
jga& the whole of it J or at least enough to have given it 
*distinc1iveness of application and sense,^ so as to put 
beyond all doubt thos^ three grand primaries, of every 
written docimient — ^who it was that wrote^^-to whom it 
"Uras that it was written, — ^and what w^ the subject of the 
writing? 

Of these inquiries, the broken sentence which Eusebius 
has given us, affords no solution. It might have been 
written by any body else as well as Quadratus — ^to any 
body else as well a^ to Adrian; and of md concerning 
j£soulapius, as Well, yea better and more probably, than 
concerning any other figment whatever. 

No mind that hath the £aculty of critical comparison^ 
can shut from their influence on its conclusion these 
^gbteen predications of the case : 

1. That i^sebius was a Christian-evidence manufao- 
tiirer, and was labouring and digging in any way, or on 
anyr ground, tp find or to nwJfce a testimony, to primitive 
Cluristianity. 

,2. That he lived ^nd wrote in the Bgp of pious frmiJs^ 
when it was considered as the most meritorious esploit to 
torn the arms and defences of Paganism against itself, 
to pervert doquraents from their known sense, and to sqp-* 
pjort the cause of Christianity, not only by for^ng wri- 
tings^ but by supposing persons who never existed. 

8. That Eusebius himself indirectly confesses that he 
has acted on this principle, " that he has related whatever 
might redound to the ^lory, and. that he has suppressed 

•Eusb. Eccl. Hkt lib. i?. c. 22. 
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'^iH that oould tend to the djegrace of religio^.^^* Aad 
that "if "we subtract felsifioatioiis, interpolates and 
evident improbabilities, his account of the Christians 
during" the first century, amounts to Uttle more than we 
read in that undateaUe compilatipn, the New Testa- 
ment, "f 

4. That we have no indication whatever, .eith^ in the 
New Testament, or in any credible history, that Chris- 
tianity had, been so successfully preached at Athens, as 
to gain an establishment ; or that that city had become 
the eee of a Christian bi^op, at any time within the three 
first centuries. » ^ 

5. That where I^aul himself, with all his gifi of Umigue$ 
and ipower of working miracles, was only repu^d as a 
babbler, and derided as a poor insane vagabond, it oiitra- 
^8 the fac^ltjr of conceit itself, to conceive,. that he cpuld 
l^ye appointed and left the regular succession of an ecde- 
ttastical hiersurchy. ||k 

6. That we have the most unquestionable and unques-^P 
tioned evidence^ that iBsculapius was worshipped all along 
in Athens, under the express title and designation of Our 
Saviour. 

7. That the miracles subsequently ascribed tp Jesus 
Christ, had been previously ascribed to, and believed to 
have beeti wrought hy M^outaptus, 

B.That these miracles, as ascribed to JJEsculapius,. an- 
swer in every particular to those referred to in this passage 
of Quadratus. 

9. That, as ascribed to 3Bficulapius, these miracles of 
healing,,and raising men from the dead {} pray observe, 
jaot raii£[ig the dead, but raising them from sicknesses of 
w^hich they otherwise wowld have died, and so jwreiy eating 
their being, numbered witij liie dead) were charaderwHc ot 
this deity y and come within measure of probability-rrr-not 
of their having happencKi,— but of their having been be- 
lieved to have happened. 

10. That that character of openness, publicity .and no- 
toriety, which Quadratu^ here challenges as pepuliarly 
characteristic of the- works of Our Saviour Msctdapiusi^ ^as 
BB peculiarly wanting and deficient, nay, and even renoun- 

. ' *MfGbeek text of Ensebius, which is 216 yaars old, it deficient here, snd 
oblkes meto rdy on the quotation as given by Gibbon, Decline anc) l^alU yo). ii. 
c. lo. p. 490. Hear also that man after God's own heart, St. 'Chry*o6tOm : 
** Great is the force of deceit ! provided it be not exoited by a treacherous inten- 
tion.*' — Com. on 1 Corinth, ix. 19. 

tMyleamed^ftifliDd's unpublished Ed. off^ntansh, in AppendicePrimo^ 11. 
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ced and given up, as the very revereei of the character rf 
the miracles ascr^d to Otr. Samw Jmu Christ. 

11. That tablets were hun^ up in the temple of Macur 
lapius, and all its walls and pillars covered over and em- 
blazoned with trophies of his victories oyer disease and 
death. ' 

12. That persons who had been healed and raised fivm 
the dead (that is, recovered from diseases of which they 
had like to have died,) were every day in attendsmce in 
his temple, certifying the reality of the miracles whieh 
they sincerely believed had been wrought upon them, and 
pouring forth in fervours of ecstatic devotion their gral^l 
acknowledralents to the god who had heard their prayers, 
and magnlled his power in their miracal<»is recoveries >- 
but 

18. That the works of Jesus Christ, Were expresdy said 
to have been done in secret, and concealed as much as 
possible from human observance. Hi9 own resurrection 
is admitted by writers on the Christian evidence, to have 
been only a privaU imrocte.* A chara<^er of legerdemain 
and collusion attaches to his most wonderful performances, 
even on the showing of the New Testament itself. When 
he was transfigured f he takes with him, only his three 
favourites. — When he turns water into wine, he chooses 
the time when the witnesses were so drunk as not to know 
the difference.— When he raises Jairus's daughter, he puts 
away aU her friends from witnessing the reanimating pro- 
cess. — When he cures the blind man, he takes him aMide 
from public observance. — When he deanses the leper^ lu 
^^straitly charged Atm, See tium say nothing to any man^ b%A show 
thyself to the priest ;^^l and expressly avows his aiiti and in- 
tention to have been to' bilk and deceive the people. § 

14. These were the works, aiid the characteristics of 
the works of the Christian Saviour, in diametrical opposi- 
tion to which, the bishop of ^sculapius Would with singu- 
lar propriety, say, "But the works of our Saviour were 
always conspicuous, for they were real," &c* afe it follows : 
and as it might have followed, or gone before — The woiks 
of their Saviour were secret and clandestine, because they 
were not real, nor have Christians so much as one public 
trophy to show, or one individual in the whole world whom 
they can bring forward to attest any sort of benefit or ad- 

* See Ignatias's Testimony — ^Belsham's Evidences, 
t M€tatnorpho$^4 is Ul0 real original word. 
iitfaik/LA. ^ ^ §Maik,iT. 13. 
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vantagef tee^ived from tKeir Saviour to the mind, body or 
estate of any man, except in, the way of supplying a new 
pretext for levying contributions on the folly, weakness, 
and ignorance of mankind. And 

15. That whereas not more than a twentieth part of the 
Roman erapii^ had embraced the Christian religion, pre- 
vious to the conversion of that (as Eusebius calls him) 
most holy eifnperar Constantine: the worship of the god 
wSscuiapius continued in the heart of the empire under 
an unbroken succession of Pagan bishops, with scarcely 
diminished splendour for several hundred years after the 
pretended difhision of the New Light. 

16. That notwithstanding Constantihe's destruction of 
the PtMBnidaQ temples, that at Athens stiU remained. 

17. We have better evidence than any that hath y^ 
be«i pretended for Christianity, 6f the belief of a miracu- 
lous cure wrought by this deity, as late as the year a. d. ' 
485, which is thirty-five years on this side the middle of j 
the fifth century. 

18. Nor, whatever Protestants may choose to think and 
sny of the palpable Paganism of Popery, ought they to be 
suffered to blink the historical fact that the religion of Con- 
stcoitine was of the very grossest type and form of all that 
was ever popish.* So that they who choose to deny that 
Christianity and Popery are one and the; same religion, 
must make their best bargain of the consequence that fol- 
lows on their denial — even that Christianity kept flounder- 
ing about, arid found no settlement in the world for whose 
be;nefit it was intended, till it was taken up and established 
by our English Constantine, Henry the Eighth. 



The Chi^istian Apologibts, or those who are said to 
have addressed apologies to the Roman Emperors, or Sen** 
ate, in vindication of Christianity and of Christians, were 
in order of time — 

1. Q,uadratus, Bishop of Athens '• a. d. 119 

2. Aristides, an Athenian Philosopher . 121 

3. Justin Martyr . . . . .140 

^ See hb denie.lo have M^m «iid prayers for his soul aft^ death, cap. 71. And 
** how he commaoded that his picture shonld not be set in idolatrous temples," that 
honour being reserved for Christian churches— 10. ** How he ooimnanded that 
llie heathenish military legions should pray on the Lord's day."— '19: And his pi»» 
ty and faith in the Sign of the Cross— 2. AniUiow the ScythSans were tnl^eotii 
md oveicome by the Sign of the Cross. — Ch. 1; B. 4. 
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•4. Mellto 



A. 0. 141 

., . 178 
200 
210 
306 



5. Athenagoras 

6. TeptuiUapfi . * 

7. Minucius Felix, . ^ 
8* Apnobiofl * . 

The difference of time between these Christian advo- 
cated, precludes us from taking any, view of their writings 
distinctively from their occurrence in the regular succes- 
sion of Christian leathers. Of the two first no remains are 
extant. 



ARI9TIDE6, A. D. 121. - 

An Athenian Philosopher and Christian Apdogist, of 
whom Eusebius informs us, that "he was a faithful man, 
zeal6us for our religion, and like Quadratus, wrote an 
■ Apology for it to Adrian, which,'^ he adds, '* is still pre- 
|feerved among many. '* * We have, however, not a word of 
this; nor should we, perhaps, have found such a name h» 
thait of i^rwfttrfej among the feithful, if the heath^is had 
not had their Aristides the Jugt^ wii€«e name was wanted 
for the martyr^logy; 



HEGESIPPUS, A. D. ISO. 

J9 placed by Pr.Xardner forty-three years later, lived 
under Adrian, and wrote on the siege of Jerusalem, com- 
prising the ecclesiastical history from the Apostles down to 
his own time. Though Eusebius represents him as hav- 
ing lived in the time of the Apostles themselves, or as im- 
mediately succeeding them, and having written five books 
of Memoirs of the Apostks^ from the fifth of which he gives 
us a long extract cono^raiing the martyrdom of the apostle 
Jasiies, the iii»aLediate brother of Christ, whom Hegesippos 
tiuis describest"^*? This man ^as holy from his mother's 
womb; he drank neither wine nor strong drink; neither 
ate ajiy.' creature wherein there was life. He was neither 
shaven nor anointed, nor ever used a bath. To him alone 
was it lawful to enter into the holy places. He used no 
woollen garments, but wore only fine linen, and he went 
done into the temple. He was found on his knees^ 8Uiq>li- 

♦ EDel,,Hi|i^ lib. hr. c, 3. vol. iv. 

t, O* Ify^tTiftoe Mntr rjjs mQoitiisi nwv aTfotnaXtav ytvofitfOf Siadcj^^f—'if tm 
Mmx%m.avT9 ^ Ti^wii/ia'n laroff^i top '«^o;r»r — x.t. i, alitor* o Imaiptof.'-^SlecL 
.^{fl.lib.u. p. 66, c'22.— B» ,W .^ 
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catii^ for the remission of the sins of the people ; so that 
liis knees were overgrown with a callosity like those of a 
^mel; from his continual kneelinff in prayer to God, 
end supplication for the people ; and from the excess of his 
righteousness he was sumamed The Just, and Oblias, 
Which signifies in Greek ^Ac bvlwark of the people^ and righte- 

I held this passage worthy of preservation, as furnishing 
an additional proof that the first of that order of eccentric 
end fanatical creatures whose successors afterwards* came 
to be called Christians, were really Egyptian monks, as 
Ensebius has in positive terms acknowledged them to be, 
the regular descendants and disciples of the philosophy of 
Pythagoras. 

None of the genuine works of this Hegesippus are ex- 
tant ;his name, however, and the number and the subjects 
of the volumes ascribed to him being given, there we^e 
data enow for Christian piety to fall to work upon : |e 

"There is a counterfeit volume of five books under his^ 
name, the translator whereof they say St. Ambrose was; 
Hay, it is likelier that St. Ambrose himself was the author." 

So says the Ecclesiastical Chronography, affixed to the 
oldest editions of Eusebius. With Dr. Lardner, however, 
St. Ambrose is an honourable man, — "so are they all — all. 
honou^rable men !'* 

I can neither embrace nor entirely reject the inference 
that presents itself, from the fact of the title of Hegesip- 
pus's five books — the Memoirs of the Apostles — ^being precisely 
the same as that under which Justin Martyr seems to quote 
the contents of our New Testament. 



JUSTIN MARTYR, A. D. 140. 

Is so called from his being believed to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom, — ^a distinction which entirely harmonizes with tij^ 
Admissions of Dionysius, Qrigen, TertuUian, and Melito, 
^at the numbers of martyrs was really very few, and that 
consequently martyrdom was no common occurrence to the 
professors of Christianity. He was bom at Flavia Nea- 
poli^, anciently called Sichem, a city of Samaria in Pa- 

* Oivov xat Oixtqa Bx tTtitv cvdt sfirpvxov %(pay %vqov iTrt ri^v xttfaXt^ ovx 
anpH, EXaiot wx i^iltti^orrd xai fiaXaxtioi ovx •jf^iy<raTo— afora. t. X, 

Sii antffxXiixtvai ra Y<nKXToi avrov dixiiv xafijjXw Sia to ati xofiTtruv •ni yori^— 
K.T.I. ' Hegetippw apud EustHum. 

28 
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lestine ; a circumstance which fully accounts for th^ 
Jewish turn and character which any system of philoso^ 
phy that had percolated his brain, would necessarily 
imbibe. Dr. Lardner describes him as being early a lover 
of truth, and informs us that he studied philosophy under 
several masters, first under a Stoic, next under a Peripa- 
tetic, then under a Pythagorean, and lastly , under a Plato- 
nic philosopher, whose .principles and sentiments he pre- 
ferred- above all others, until he became acquainted with 
the Christian Religion, which he then embraced as the 
only safe and profitable »/itZo»op%."* 

Fabricius supposes that he was born a. d. 89, and suf- 
fered martyrdom in the 74th year of his age, which wotdd 
be A. D. 163. 

The testimony of Justin Martyt to the contents of the 
New Testament, for the sake of which he is adduced by 
Lardner, is rendered' nugatory by the facts: 1st, of the 
'^ existence of apocryphal gospels, which contained very 
much of the same contents, and in the same language, as 
those that have been since received into the canon of the 
New Testament : 2. That Matthew's and Luke's Grospeb 
were mere compilations from previously existing docu- 
ments, from which Justin might nave made his extracts as 
well, or rather than from the compilations of our Evan- 

felists : 3. That he has never mentioned the names of our 
Ivangelists, but speaks of his authorities generally as 
Commentaries^ or Memoirs of the .Spostles: 4. And that he has 
also quoted piassages from those Gtospels which the Church 
has rejected, with indications of his entertaining as high 
respect for them as for those it has received. 

The principal works of Justin Martvr are his two Apolo- 
gies, and his Dialogue with Trypho, the Jew, in two parts; 
the latter of which is generally quoted by such writers as 
Porteus, Doddridge, and Addison, in those contemptible 
and truly wicked treatises on the Evidences of the Chris- 
tian Religion, which are written for the purpose of beinff 
imposed on workhouse children,, parish apprentices, ana 
candidates for confirmation, to make them believe in thp 
miraculous propagation of the Gospel. 

This is the popular quotation from it:— ^" There exists 
not a people, whether Greeks or barbarians, or any other 
race of men, by whatever appellation or manners they 

* TavT^v fiw^v aviftajtot <ftX0OO(fiiay aO(paXii t« ntu 0v^tf%qw, I found tMt 
ahne the Mfe and profitable philosophy, are hw wokIb^ Suielj, that worf 
philosophy is an iofimtelj sospicioiis teim lor Cbrntiani^ ! 
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amy be distinguished, however ignorant of arts or agricul- 
hire, — whether they dwell under tents, or wander about in 
©overed waggons,^— among whom prayers are not offered 
up, in the name of a crucified Jesus, to the Father and 
Creator of all things." One's wonder that so early a 
Christian should have committed himself in so monstrous 
an absurdity, utterly destructive as it is of all the stories 
of martyrdom which give such pathetic effect to the tale 
of Christian Evidences, is only subdued by the truly para- 
lyzing impudence of those who would, in our own day, 
still attempt to impose it on Christian congregations. 

The character and genius of Justin's Apologies for Chris- 
tianity will be best appreciated from so much of the text 
itself as I subjoin. 

Jtistin Martyr* B Apology ^ addressed in the Year 141. 
A Specimen, 

"Unto the Autocrat Titus iElius Adrianus; unto An-^ 
toninus Pius, most noble Csesar and true Philosopher; 
unto Lucius, son of the philosopher Ccesar, and adopted 
of Pius, favourers of learning : and unto the sacred Se- 
nate, with all the people of Rome ; on the behalf of those 
persons who, among* all sorts of men, are unjustly hated 
and reproached: I, Justin, the son of Priscus Bacchius 
of Flavia Neapolis, of Palestine in Syria, as one of their 
number, do, suppliant with earnest prayers, present this 
my petition" — {omissis amiitendis,) — "You hold not the 
scales of Justice even ; for, instigated by headstrong pas- 
sions, and driven on also by the invisible whips of evil 
demons, you take great care that we shall suffer though 
you care not for what.* 

" For verily I must tell you that heretofore those impure 
spirits under various apparitions went into the daughters 
of men, and defiled boys, and dressed up such scenes of 
horror, that such as entered not into th6 reason of things, 
iMit judged by appearance only, stood aghast at the spec- 
tres; and being shrunk vip with fear and amazement, and 
never imagining them to be devils, called them gods, and 
invoked thein by such titles as each devil was pleased to 
nickname himself by.f 

* Is this language that coald have been adcbened to those modela of jostice and 
inat goYemment, Adrian and Antoninus ? Wonld the like of it have been endored 
by any Chriatian SoYoreign ? Has it so much as an i^pearanee of pkmsibility ? 

1 Reeves's A^logies, p. 10. 
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"if then we hold some opinions near of kin to' the poets 
and philosophers in greatest repute . among you, why are 
we thus unjustly hated ? For, in saying that all things 
were made in this beautiful order by Gliid, what do we 
seem to say more than Plato ? When we teach a general 
conflagration, what do we teach more than the Stoics ? 
By opposing the worship of the works of men's hands, we 
concur with Menander the comedian ; and by declaring 
the Logos the first-begotten of God, our Master Jesus 
Christ, to be born of a Virgin without any htiman mixture, 
and to be crucified and dead, and to have risen again, and 
ascended into heaven, we say no more in this, than what 
you say of those whom you style the Sons of Jove. 

" For you need not be told what a parcel of eons the 
writers most in vogue among you assign to Jove. There's 
Mercury, Jove's interpreter, in imitation of the Logos,* in 
worship amon^ you. There's ^sculapius, the physician, 
smitten by a bolt of thunder, and after that ascending 
into heaven. There's Bacchus torn to pieces, and Her- 
cules burnt to get rid of his pains. There's Pollux and 
Castor, the sons of Jove by Leda, and Perseus by Danae. 
Not to mention others, I would fain know why you 
always deify ithe departed Emperors, and have a fellow at 
hand to make affidavit that he saw Ceesar mount to heaven 
from the funeral pile.f As to the son of God, called 
Jesus, should we allow him to be nothing more than man, 
yet the title of the Son of God is very justifiable upon the 
account of his wisdom, considering you have your Mercu- 
ry in worship, under the title of the Word fuid Messenger 
of God. 

" As to the objection of our Jesus^s being crucified, I 
say, that suffering was common to all the forementioned 
sons of Jove, but only they suffered another kind of 
death. As to his being born of a vir^n, you have your 
Perseus to balance that. As to his cunng the lame, and 
the paralytic, and such as were cripples from their birth, 
this is little more than what yoii say of your JSscuIa- 
pius4 

" But if the Christian profession must still meet with 

*Thb Mercury had, however, held his title of the Logos many ages before it 
was challenged for the Christian Mercury. — See chapter 26. 

t In the caso of Romulus f one Julius Proculus^ a man ef exemplary virtnei, 
took a solemn oath that. Romulus, himself appeared to him, and ordered him to 
inform the Senate of his being called up to the assembly of the gods, pnder the 
n^meoiquirinus,— Plutarch, and Dionysiua Haliear, lib. 2, p. 124. 

t See iEsoolapios and Jesus Christ compared, chap. 20. 
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BC^h bitter treatment, remember what I told you before, 
that the farthest you can go is to take away our lives,* 
but the loss of this life will certainly be no ill bargain to 
us ; but you indeed, and all such wicked enemies without 
repentance, shall one day dearly pay for this persecution 
in fire everlasting.f And as far as these things shall 
appear agreeable to truth, so far we would desire you to 
respect 'em accordingly : but if they seem trifling, despise 
them as trifles : however, don't proceed against the profes- 
sors of them^ who are people of the most inoffensive 
lives, as severely as against your professed enemies. For 
tell you I must, that if you persist in this course of iniquity, 
you shall not escape the vengeance of Grod in the other 
world."t 

The reader has here a fair specimen of the whole com- 
i)osition, and a complete view of the state and character 
of the most primitive Christianity. 

It will be «een from the fickleness of Justin's character, 
and the infinitely suspicious style of his Apology (which it 
is impossible to believe was ever presented at all,) that it 
is in the highest degree doubtful whether he was really a 
Christian, or any thing more than an Ammonian philoso- 
pher ; that is, one of the sect of ^mmonius Saceas^ who in 
the second century maintained, that all rel^ons were 
equally founded in the delirium of crazy brams, and ill 
tlie craft of shrewd ones ; and that there was no 8ucl| 
difference between Paganism and Christianity, but that 
they might very well be , incorporated and considered as 
one and the same, equally proper to be solemnly taught, 
and had in respect by the common people, and laughed at 
in secret by the wise. § 

The story of his martyrdom has no other plausibility 
of history than a brief notice of a lewd quarrel with a 
cynical philosopher, Crescens, who was provoked to knock 
him on the head for bringing a charge which we have had 
Christian bishops who woula have felt more disposed to 
forave than to resent. || 

The attempt to represent Justin as a martyr, strongly 

* A relnctant admiasioii that no lives had been tdkexk away. 

tP. 76, ch. 40. tP. 90. 

$Tbe celelwated Origen had, in ha early days, been a disdple of the all-accoBh 
ttodating Ami^ttias.— Xrordn^r, vol. 1. p. 520. 

Q KQiaxrii yow o tvvtortvaaf rij fitytUti nolti naidtQaaria fiw na/vtaf vTttgff^ 
»MM. Crescens himself gave the fittest tramlation of this paHsage.-— i^M^e^. EecL 
tB8t. - - - 



Bb.4,e. U. B. 

28* 
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illustrates the general character of Christian martyrdom. 
Those who suffered by the most just and impartial admin- 
istration of the laws, as robbers or murderers, pr wHo 
brought on themselves the consequences of the provoca- 
tions they had given, so they made a jirofession of Chris- 
tianity, never failed to acquire the posthumous renown of 
martyrdom. All Christian thieves were sure to pass fiwr 
saints ; and even our Henry VIII. and Queen Mary have 
been represented as the victims of persecution, suffering 
under the obstinacy of their heretical subjects. 






MELITO, A. D. 141. 
Bishop of Sardis. 

Melito, supposed by some of the modems to be the 
same as the Angtl of the Church of Sardis^ whom Christ is 
represented in the Revelation of St. John, as ordering 
that Apostle to address in the Epistle there dictated, was 
Bishop of Sardis in Lydia. In the very ancient Chrono- 
graphy affixed to the oldest English editions of Eusebius, 
and which, upon the whole I find easiest to be conciliated 
to some sort of consistency with circumstances, he is 
called Meliton, and placed next to Justin, at a. d. 141, 
which is sixty-four years earlier than his place in Lard- 
ner. He dedicated an Apology to Marcus Antoninus in 
behalf of the Christian community, then under suffering, 
^which Eusebius, in his Chronicle, places at the year 170, 
As Marcus Antoninus began his reign March 7, a. d. 161, 
this Apology at least cannot be dated earlier than that 
time ; and taking it, upon the most laborious investiga- 
tion, to be one of the most genuine and authentic docu- 
ments, of so high antiquity, that antiquity coidd ever 
supply : it may be well esteemed to be matter of real and 
substantial evidence. Making the due allowance for the 
barbarity of the times, and hoping, as we may, that it 
was the crueltjr of others, and not his own fanaticism, 
that made him an eunuchj one cannot enough admire the 
elegant simplicity and plain and rational statement of the 
probable, and therefore convincing, facts that rest on the 
authority of his most unexceptionable statement. Euse- 
bius has preserved a large jfragmetit of this important 
document, from which Dr. Lardner liberally renders for us 
the annexed paragraph, which he says is remarkable for 
politeness, as well as upon other accounts : 

"Pious men," says he, "are now persecuted ^oid ha- 
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nussed throughout all Asia by new. decrees, which was 
NEVER DONE BEFORE ;* and impudent sycophants, and such 
as covet the possessions of others, taking occasion from 
the edicts, rob without fear or shame, and cease not to 
plunder those who have offended in nothing. If these 
things are done by your order, let them be thought to be 
well done — for it is not reasonable to believe that a just 
emperor should ever decree what is unjust — and we shall 
cheerfully bear the reward of such a death. But if this 
resolution and new edict^ which is not fit to be enacted 
against barbarians and enemies, proceeds not from you, 
much more would we entreat you not to qeglect and give 
us up to this public rapine." 

But perhaps it was not, in Dr. Lardner's view, conducive 
to the interests of piety and religion, to have continued 
his quotation into the very next paragraph of this docu- 
ment. For the importance of the truth with which it teems, 
this single passage outweighs the value of a thousand 
volumes of factitious evidences. Other testimonies only 
serve to thicken the darkness, and to remove the truth we 
seek still further and further from the reach of our re- 
search ; this leads us directly to it, and with so much the 
happier effect, as it appears to have been no part of our 
guide's design to have done so. The sincerity and devo- 
tion of this Father's mind to the Christian cause, renders 
a tesfiiiiony like his such as Christians themselves must re- 
q>ect. The adverse bearing of the testimony of a friendly 
party, like the favourable bearing of the admissions of ad 
enemy, is universally considered to constitute the most 
satisfactory sort of historical certainty. I hold the pre- 
servation of this important passage, and bringing it forth 
into the prominence it challenges, worth ^ place in ray 
text itself, and the more so, as I feel assured that there is 
no writer on the Christian evidences whatever who has 
hitherto quoted the passage, or who, if he had possessed 
diligence of research enough to have found it, would not 
have taken pains to bury it again. Thisjt is : 

fmXiora n; ari fiaoiXaia ataiov ayei&of, 

** For the philosophy which we profess, truly flourished 
aforetime among the barbarous nations ; but having blos- 
somed again (or been transplanted) in the great reign of 

♦ To yaq ovdt nttniff ytvofitfov. 
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thy ancestor Augustus, it proved to be above all ihii^ 
ominous of good foFtune to thy kingdom." 

The passage continues :•>' For from thenceforth the Ro- 
man empire increased ia glory, whose inheritor now you 
are, greatly beloved indeed by all your subjects : both .you 
and your son \vill be continually prayed for. Retain, 
thereforcj this religion, which grew as your empire grew ; 
which began with Ausustus, which was reverenced by 
your ancestors before all other religions. Only Nero and 
Domitian, through the persuasion of certain envious and 
malicious persons, were disposed ta bring our doctrine 
into hatred. But your godly ancestors corrected their 
blind ignorance, and rebuked oftentimes by their epistles 
the rash enterprises of those who were ill affected towards ^ 
us. And your dwn father wrote unto the municipal author- 
ities in our behalf, th&t they should make no innovations, 
nor practice anything prejudicial to the Christians. And 
of yourself, we are fully persuaded that we shall obtain 
the object of our humble petition, in that your opinion and 
sentence is correspondent unto that of your predecessors, 
yea, and even more graciotis, and far more religious." 

This document — and it is wholly indisputable — is ab- 
solutely fatal to all the pretended historical evidences of 
Christianity, inasmuch as it demonstrates the facts — 

1st. That it is not true that Christians, as such, had ever 
at any time been the objects of any extensive or notorious 
political persecution. 

2nd. That it is not true that Christianity had any such 
origin as has been generally imagined for it. 

3rd. That it is not true that it made its first appearance 
at the time generally assigned ; for, nqwrtgoy iin/iaaw, it had 
flourished before that time. 

4th. That it is not true that it originated in Judea, which 
was a province of the Roman empire ; for it was an imp(N^ 
tation from some foreign countries which lay beyond the 
boundaries of that empire. 

It is enough to arrange in their places the minor names 
of ApoUinaris, DionysiUs of Corinth, Athenagoras, Theo- 
philus of Antioch, Miltiades, Serapion, and whoever else 
there may have been in the space of time from MeUto, 
whose testimony is so essential, till we come to these dis- 
tinguished luminaries of the church, and pillars of the 
faith, with whom it is absolutely necessary to be acquaint* 
ed. The rest are but as sparkft on tinder. 
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ST. IREN-fiUS, A. 1>. 193. 

Bishop of Lyons* 

Lfeamed men are hot agreed about the time of IrensBus, 
OP of his principal work against heresies. He was bishop 
of Lyons in Gaul. One cannot reasonably fix him at so 
early a date as ib sometimes claimed for him (as having 
been the disciple of Polycarp, who was the disciple of 
St. John), on account of the later date of the heresies and 
corruptions of Christianity, against which he has written, 
and which must of course have had time to have spread, 
and to have become very serious evils, before they could 
have called for the composition of so learned and laborious 
a work intended to expose and refute them. It would be 
incompatible with that argumentative generosity which I 
have proposed to myself as the principle of this Diegesis, 
to take up as a proposition the earliest date that the 
learned would grant me for this Father, for the sake of 
pouncing on the fatal corollary that must follow; i. e. if so 
early wrote Irenseus, so much earlier still must those he- 
retical forms, of Christianity have obtained in the world, 
which IrenaBus wrote to refute; they^ then, were not de- 
rived from Christianity, but Christianity was derived from 
ihem; they are not corruptions and depravations from an 
original stock of primitive orthodoxy, but they are them- 
selves the primitive type, and orthodoxy is either a cor- 
ruption or an improvement upon them. Like all the rest 
of the noble army, Irehoeus contrived to carry off the 
carown of martyrdom; but as, at any rate, the blood-thirsty 
Pagans suffered him to enjoy his bishopric in peace till he 
was ninety-three years old, he had not much to complain 
of, in their expediting so slow a process to glory. 

He is honoured by Dr. Lardner with the epithet, " this 
excellent person ;^^ and is called by Photius the dmne Ireneeus. 
The bist account of him which the English reader can 
expect to find, is in Middleton's Free Inquiry into the Mi- 
raculous Powers, &c. in which he is neither spared nor 
flattered. The best apology for him is one of the oldest in 
beiBg*, and which we have continual occasion to remember 
in reading the works of Christian divines, " Remember 
that the Holy Qhost saith, Omnis homo m^ndax.^^ We 
must not wonder, then, that IrensBus should have been in 
the habit of asserting as true, not only what he himself 
knew to be false, but, in the plenitude of that security of 
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not being contradicted, and of being able te cloak himself 
up in the sanctity of affected contempt for all who were 
more honest and better informed (on which all other 
churchmen as well as he place their ultimate reliance), 
that he should put forth as truth what he knew was im- 
possible to be so, and what, every sensible man in the worid 
must have Wown'so top; that he should audaciously mie- 
read inscriptions on public monuments, and pretend au- 
thorities for the proof of the Christian religion, even in 
the teeth of thousands who both knew and saw that there 
was nothing of the sort in existence. 

Thus he pretended that there Was a monument or image 
between two bridges oa the river Tyber at Rome, bearing \ 
an inscription to Simon the holy God,* which the Devil had j 
caused to be erected there to the honour of Simon Magus, ! 
whom they were to be persuaded by that sort of proof ] 
that their ancestors had worshipped; thence to infer a co- 
incidence with the apostolic history. 

Amid innumerable ridiculous stories, he tells usf that 
John, who leaned on the breast of our Saviour, was a | 
priest, a martyr, and 'a doctor of divinity, and wore a 
petalon (some part of the Popish trumpery), which, on 
such authority as this, was to claim the sanction of apos- 
tolic institution. The distinctness, and solemnity of his 
assurance that miracles were still in full vogue in the 
church in his days; that " they still possessed the power 
of raising the dead, as the Lord and his apostles did, 
through prayer; and that oftentimes the whole church of 
some certain place, by pfeason of some urgent cause, with 
fasting and chasU prayer hath brought to pass that tiie 
departed spirit of the dead hath returned to the corpse, 
and the man was, by the earirest prayers of the saints, re- 
stored to life again." Such a man never expected that 
rational beings would believe him: no good cause would 
thank him for his advocacy. 

However early IrencEUs be placed in the order of Chris- i 
tian Fathers (Dodwell supposed that he wa^ bom as eariy I 
as the year 97, and Dr. Lardner places him at a. d. 178, 
and distinguishes him as a saint) ^ so early prevailed miany 
of the grossest absurdities and superstitions which Pro- 
testants are wont to consider as peculiarly characteristic of 
the church of Rome. . 

. ♦ Eoseb. Kb. 2, c. 84. f Jhid, lib. 8, c. 28. 
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PANTiENUB, A. D. 19S. 

Pantjenus has claim on our acquaintance as master of 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Origan, and head of the univer^ 
sity or school of Alexandria, in Egypt; though, on the best 
calculations, it would seem that he was livingeven in the 
third century. His high authority is indicated in thfe cir- 
cumstance of Origen's pleading his example in justification 
of his study of heathen learning. Photius speaks of him 
as a hearer of some who had seen the apostles, and even 
of some of the apostles themselves. 

Eusebius bears this important testimony to his character 
and place in history:* "At that time (sciZ. about the period 
of- the accession of Commodus) there presided in the 
school of the faithful at that place (scil, Alexandria) a man 
highly celebrated on account of his learning, by name 
Pantosnus, For there had been from ancient time erected 
among them a school of sacred learning, which remains to 
this day; and we have understood that it has been wont 
to be furnished with men eminent for their eloquence and 
the study of divine things; and it is said that this person 
excelled others of that time, having been brought up in 
the Stoic philosophy; that he was nominated or sent forth 
as a missionary to preach the gospel of Christ to ttie na- 
tions of the East, and to have travelled into India. For 
there were yet at that time many evangelists of the w(wrd, 
animated with a divine zeal of imitating the apostles, by 
contributing to the enlargement of the gospel, and build- 
ing up the church: of whom this Pantasnus was one; who 
is said to have gone tp the Indians^ where it is commonly 
said he found the gospel df Matthew, written in the He- 
brew tongue, which before his drrival had been delivered 
to some in that country who had the knowledge of Christ, 
to whom Bartholomew, one of the apostles, is said to have 
preached, and to have left with them that writing of Mat- 
thew, and that it was preserved among them to that time. 
This Pantffinus, therefore, for his many excellent perform- 
ances, was at last made president of the school of Alex- 
aadria, where he set forth the treasures of the divine 
principles both by word of mouth and by his writings, "f^ 

What St. Jerom says of this ancient Christian, is to this 
purpose: " Pantaenus, a philosopher of the Stoic sect, ac- 
cording to an ancient custom of the city of Alexandria, 
was, at the request of ambassadors from hdia, sent into 

* I find this passage ready translated for me by Laidner, vol. 1, p. 890. 
t Eccles. Hist lib. 5, c. 9. - ^ 
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that country by Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, where 
he found that Bartholomew, one of the twelve apostles, 
had preached the cominff of our Lord Jesus Christ, ac- 
cording to the gospel of Matthew, which he brought ba(^ 
with him to Alexandria, written in Hebrew letters."* 

Here have we another clue to the real history of Chris- 
tianity, winding up to the same core of the labyrinth, and 
bringing us through a varied tract to the result which we 
have already ascertained, under the guidance of Melito, 
Eusebius, and Philo. Pantcenus, a missionary from the 
* Therapeutan college of Alexandria, seems to have brought 
from India the idolatrous legends of the Hindoo god 
Chrishna, whom he imported into the Roman dominions, 
like a good Eclectic as he was, uniting the characters of 
the Grecififti, or Phoenician Yesus, and the Indian 
Chrishna, "m one Lord Jesiis Christj^^ whose history, at 
first contained in the Diegesis, or general narrative, was 
re-edited by three Egyptian secretaries, afterwards yclept 
the evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and subse- 
quently enlarged by an appendix of Egyptian rhapsodies, 
under the denomination of the Gospel according to St. 
John. The discovery of the unknown term in a quadratic 
equation, never more entirely responded to all the requi- 
sites of the problem, than these facts do to every rational 
query that can arise out of the phenomena of the gospel 
legend. ' 

CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, A. D. 194. 

Or, as he is entitled by Dr. Lardner, St. Clement of Alex- 
andria, was, as l^usebii^ intimates, originally a heathen, 
though he succeeded Panteenus as president of the monk- 
ish university of Alexandria, which jnankind have to thank 
for the concoction or getting up the whole gospel scheme, 
as originally imported frbm India^ and modified to the 
.taste of the nations which acknowledged the supremacy 
of Rome. Mr. Dodwell was of opinion that all the works 
of Clement which are remaining were written between the 
years 193 and the end of 195. His works are very exten- 
sive. Jus authority very high in the church, and his name 
and place in history chiefly to be remembered on account 
of the frequent quotation of his Strom^^ or fragments, and 
othes* pieces. In point of evidence he affords nothing, ex- 
cept that from the circumstance of the four gospels having 
received the more particular countenance of the Alexan- 

♦ St. Jerom quoted by Lardner, vol. 1, p. 891. 
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drine, college, over which he presided, he and all other 
aspirants to university honours, and the ecclesiastical 
emoluments that would follow them, must be expected to 
pay all due deference to the books his university had 
chosen to patronize. 

TEBLTULLIAN, A. D. 200. 

Quintus Septinms Florens TertuUianus, the last that 
can be read into the second century, and the very first of 
all the Latin Fathers, was, like the rest of them, original- 
ly a heathen, was afterwards a most zealous and orthodox 
Christian, and finally fell into heresy. He was made 
presbyter of the church of Carthage in Africa, of which 
he was a native, about a. d. 193, and died, as may be con- 
jectured, about the year 220, As he had become tinctured 
with heresy, he lost the honour of his place in " ^ noble 
army of martyrs.^^ 

The character of his style, as given by Lactantius, may 
be allowed by all. — " It is rugged, unpolished, and very 
obscure;" and yet, as Cave observes, it is lofty and mas- 
culine, and carries a kind of majestic eloquence with it, 
that gives a pleasant relish to the judicious and inquisitive 
reader. " There appears," says Lardner, in his writings 
frequent tokens of true unafiected humility and modesty- 
virtues in which the primitive Christians were generally 
so very eminent." 

Of this atssertion of Dr. Lardner, and, consequently, of 
the character of assertions likely to be made hy the Doc- 
tor generally, where the honour of Christiamty and of 
Christians Svas to be maintained, I leave the reader to 
judge from the annexed 

Specimen of Si. TertidUan^s true unaffected hpmilUy and mod' 
esh/^ in hie discowree againei the ein 6f going to the Thea- 
tre. 

" You are fond of spectacles: expect the greatest of all 

S^ctacles — ^the last and eternal judgment of the universe! 
ow shall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, how. exult, 
when I behold so many proud monarchs and fancied gods 

Soaning in the lowest abyss of dar^ess; so many magis- 
ites, who persecute.d the name of the Lord, liquefying in 
fiercer* fires than they ever kindled against the Christians; 
mttmny sage philosophers blushing- in red-hot flames, with 
theli* delMed scholars; so many celebrated poets tremb- 
ling before the tribunal, not of Minos, but of Christ; so 
29 
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many tragedians, more tuneful in the expression of tkc^ 
own sufferings; so many dancers,"* &c. — I hope the rea- 
der may think here is humility and modesty enough! 
Specimen of Tertullian^s manner of reasoning on the tvideneea 
of Christianity. \ 

" I find no other means to prove myself to be impudent 
with success, and happily a fool, than by my contempt of 
shame; as, {or instance,; — I maintain that the Son of €U)d 
was born:- why am I not ashamed of maintaininjgr such a 
thing? Why! but because it is itself a shametul thin^. 
— I maintain that the Son of God died: well, thai is 
wholly credible because it is monstrously absurd- — ^I 
maintain that after having been buried, he rose again: and 
that I take to be absolutdy true, because it was manifestly 
impossible, "j: 

This language, not being protected by privilege of in- 
spiration, is allowed to convey its full drift of absiirdity to 
our awakenied intelligence. It is safest to go to sleep and 
give God the glory, over the perfectly parallel rhapsodies 
of the inspired chief of sinners. 

Where TertuUian is intelligible, his testimony to the 
«Witf rerum of Christianity up to his time, is highly impor- 
tant. And 'lis from his Apol(^ addressed to t£e Emperor 
and the Roman Senate in th^.year 198, which Dr. Lard- 
ner justly calls his master-piece, that we collect a testi- 
mony corroborative of that of M elito, of ^ Origen himself, 
and of the highest degree of conj^tural probability, in 
demonstration of the utter falsehood and romance of 
the whole proposition on whioh Paley rests the stress of 
his Evidences of Christianity. . So far is it fvom truth, 

* Snperemit alia spectacnla, ille nltixnns et perpetmis jadicii dittr» iDe natumibw 
itsperatufl flte derisos, cmn tanta Becnli vatoBtu ei tot ejus tiativilttes vno igne famh 
lieonir^ Qott tone ifwctaenli latitodo i qiud adnuMr I qudMtam I idbi gaadetiiH 
^nbi exahem, q>ectaiis tot et tantot reees, qui in coeinm recepti inmciabaiitar» in ioai 
'tenebris congemiscentes ? item pnesidefl penecntoras Dominid nominis, nrnviorSim 
qoam ipa flnmmis ioBVieniQt liqiieeoent«i ? Qnte aapiontea plnlosopbos oonun dto- 
dpalif attis vna oonfla|praBtibM enbMent^ etiam Pofltas, non Rhidiinanfi am 
ad MinoiB sed ad inepinati Chiisti tribuia] palpitantes, &o. — Ra dtat locum JP^ 
ganua Obtreetator, p, 150. Suffidat lectori jtuto pro auctoritate.'-^V* 

t De Spdetacalis, e. 80. 

t Soiendaied and anthenticatad by fiie ofi|^na] text, quoted in my ** fTji<ng 
ma,** p. 106, my firat publication irom this prison ; a woifc which those wboM 
scandfuoos impostnres an4 andacioos sikndera provoked, find' it wisest to treat wifli 
contempt Tlie Christian war is always Pfeithian. Its tad is to throw Mt ill 
•alonmies, bat never to allow the acemd his pavi]ege<tfdefaoe. Tonadte 
ntoperationB that Christians heap on infidels, is an exercise of godl^y pie^: to ▼«• 
tore bat to look on an infidel's vindication, is playing with e^god tools.— NoM 
tail so lend, as they who rail in sa^ty ! 
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that Chrietians were ever the victims of intolerance and 
persecution on the score of their profession of a pure and 
holy doctrine, that in addition to the testimony of the 
general sense and finest scope of the ^eatest number of 
texts of Scripture itself,* the truly respectable suffrage of 
MeKto bishop of Sardis, the express declaration of Origen,t 
that up to his time the number of martyrs was very incon- 
siderable, and above sJl, to the irresistible conviction of 
all the rational probabilities of the case, we may now add 

THE TESTIMQKT OP TERTULLIANJ: 

^* TluU the mseH of the Rtman Umperati hoM been pr&Uctors of 
the Chriaidns. 

*^ The Christian persecutors have been always men di- 
vested of justice, piety, and common shame, upon whose 
gpvemment you yourselves have put a brand, and res- 
cinded their acts by restoring those whom they con- 
demned. Bui of all the Emperors down to this present 
reign, who understood any thing of religion or humanity, 
name me one who ever persecuted the Christians. On 
the contrary, we show you the excellent M. Aurelius for 
our protector and patron, who though he could not pub- 
licly set aside the penal laws, yet he did as well, he 
publicly rendered them ineffectual in another way, by 
discouraging our accusers with the last punishments, viz. 
burning alive. 

". Does not the prison sweat with your heathen crimi- 
nals continually? — Do not the mines continually groan 
with the load of heathens? — ^Are liot your wild beasts fat- 
tened with heathens? — ^Now, amo!ng cdl these malefactors, 
there's not a Christian to be found for any crime but that 
of his name only, or if there be, we dieewn km far a 
Chriaian.'^^ 

Such language as we have seen Tertullian use, and such 
a spirit of annoyance and actual assault upon the rights 

* 1 Timothy, iv.,8. GodlineiB is profitable, IScc— 1 Peter, iii. IS. And who 
IB he diat will barm ycra, if ye be^ followers of that which is good ? — ^v. 16, That 
tfiey may be ashamed ^t falsely accuse your good oonrersatioii.— Matthew, ▼. 
That th^ may see your cood woiks, and glorify your Father which li in beaYen. 

t l^notei in Gibbon, chap. 1&. 

t Reeves* A|M)logies of, &c. 

§ This is an early specimen of primitive QtuAetiam, the policy of a sect of the 
most arroffant, most ignorant, fraudulent, intolerant, and inexorable men that oyer 
adorned the gospel and diegraced hdmanity. In every thing the diametrical rey^rie 
of their professions. It may seem hard to ^y that there never was an honest man 
among them; but there^never was a haid sayii^ so like a troe one. 
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and liberties of their Pagan fellow citizens, must occasion- 
ally have provoked the passions of any men who had no 
supernatural graces to subdue and coerce the sentiments 
of nature. The spitting in a magistrate's face — ^the inter- 
ruption of Pagan worship, the total expulsion of their 
own children and brethren from all membership, relation, 
or succession of inheritance, in the families of which 
they were a part, upon their not conforming to the faith;* 
and all such sort of conduct as persons who desired 
martyrdom, and delighted in being ill used, would be 
likely to adopt, might be followed frequently by just, and 
sometimes by excessive retribution; but — "it is certam 
that we may appeal to the grateful confessions of the 
first Christians, that the greatest part of those magistrates 
who exercised in the provinces the authority of the 
Emperor or of the Senate, and to whose hands alone the 
jurisdiction of life and death was intrusted, behaved like 
men of polished manners aud liberal education, who res- 
pected the rules of justice, and who were conversant with 
the precepts of philosophy.f III one word, the Pagan 
magistrates neither were, nor pretended to be, under the 
inflaence of supernatural motives, and there are no 
natural motives to incline any men to be cruel and inex- 
orable. * . 



CHAPTER XLIL 

THE FATHERS OF THE THIRD CENTURT. 



0RI6EN, A. D. 230. 

It is only necessary to follow the isoteric or interior evi- 
dences of the Christian religion below the blose of the sec- 
ond century, for the sake of bringing the reader acquainted 
with the two most distinguished persons that ever were 
concerned with it; Origen, its most distinguished priest, 
and Constantine, its most distinguished piatron. Origen, 
was born in that great cradle and nursery of all supersti- 
tion, Effypt, in the year 184 or 185 — ^that is, the mh or 
sixth of the Emperor Commodus, and died in tfce sixty- 
ninth or seventieth year of his age, a. d. 253. Thpugh 



Q,it8Bqiie Ipse miiBerima, Tidi 



£t qnoram! Qjub talia fimdo! 
t G&bon's JDedne and Fall, obap. 16. 
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Busebius flatly denies the assertion of Porphyry, that 
Origen had been originally a heathen, — and was after- 
wards converted to Christianity, yet Orig-en is proud to 
vindicate to himself his imitation of his predecessor, 
Faritcenus, in the study of profane learning. He had 
studied uncter that celebrated philosopher, Ammanius 
Saccus, who, in the second century, had taught that 
** Christianity and Paganism wheh rightly understood, 
diflfered in no essential points, but had a common origin, 
and really were one and the same religion^ nothing but 
the sohismatical trickery of fanatical adventurers, who 
sought io bring ovar the trade and profits, of spirituali2ang 
into their own hands, having introduced a distinction 
where in reality th^e was no difference." 

This was unquestionably the orthodox doctrine of the 
second century, and it so entirely quadrates with all the 
^historical phenomena, that one cannot but hold it honour* 
able bojth to Origen's head and heart, that he has owned 
his early projdeiency in the Arnmomanphiloaoj^yy under this, 
its illustrious master* 

Leonides, the father of Origen, is said to have suffered 
martyrdoflii, and to have been encouraged thereto by 
Origen (wlu) was the oldest of his seven children^ when 
not ^uite sevente^ years of age: a fact, which if it were 
credible, would bear & very equivocal reading. 

In the sincerity of his devotion to the oause of 
M&nhtry — ^from which Christianity is unquestionably de- 
rived '* he was guilty of that rash act so well known," 
which he held to be hte duty as iaculcated by Chjrist in 
the celebrated Matt. xix. )3. His conduct at least demon* 
strates the existence of the text, as of higk and unques- 
tionable antiquity in hus time, and the sincere prostration 
of his mind to its construnfaig authority. 

This argument, adroitly handled, wcwild constitote oi^e 
cS Ihe very strongest eviden^des of Christianity! and 
pla^^ off witii Ihe bhisteriiig tdrs of sandifieation and 
paitide of learning, which are generally called in to the 
aid of canonieal sophistication, might much puzzle the 
Sciolist in these stvuiies. The difficulty, howeveit*, is in- 
stantly^dissipated upon collation of the character of the 
text itsdf, with the facts of history which this Dieqesis 
•ttpplies. ' • \ 

1. Thte text itsdf is unworthy of the character <of 
rational and morsJ inculcation which Christians generally 
challenge for ^e diseoursesof iheff divine master. 



► * 
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2. It gqes not to the extent of an institation of the 
practice there spoken of. 

3. The practice is allowed, approved, and sanctioned, 
but not positively enjoined or comnianded. 

4. The text implies the Historical fact oi snch a pradioe 
having existed long anterior to the time of the speaker^ 
and 

5. Necessarily supposes the antiquity and notoriety of 
its prevalence. — This it is, 

^^ Bvi ht ittid unto (Aem, Jill men cannot reeme tkk do^rint^ 
face they to whom it is given. For there art s&me e^uchs whidi 
were so born from ^r mother'^s toomby -and there are some 
eunuchs which were mad^ eunuchs of men^ and there ke eunudis 
which have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaoenh 
sdke. He that is able to receive it, let him receive tt " 

The Jewish law, which strictly forbad the making any 
sort of cuttings in the fle^h, and allowed not an eunuch 
. so much as to enter into the congregation of the^gjLord,^ 
stands in resistless demonstration of the fact, that these 
eunuchs were aKens from the commonweaiih of IsiraeL We 
have to look then (where we shall assuredly find them,) 
to the monks (tf I^ypt^ who practised these exdsioiMS, and 
whose sacred books were none other than the original, 
or first written tale, from which our three first gospels are 
derived,! which had contained the whole gospel story aind 
system of doctrine as in^rted from India, had been 
kept in the secret archives of their m^dnastery, and held 
binding on the consciences of all the friars of their n»mk- 
ish society, long anterior to the times of Augustus, in 
whose reign, or soon after, we may suppose the three 
evangelists to have been appointed by the Alexandrian 
College to give' authenticated versions of them into t&ft 
Greek langua^, for the purpose of the more extensif e 
propagation of monkery. . 

It has been said of Origen, that he had written six 
thousand volume&(. St. Jerom asserts of him, that he had 
written more than any idbh could read. A^d it is fit)in 
his unwearied pains in reading and writing that some 
think he had the name Jldamantius — ^under which, not 
without occasioning considerable perplexity, his writings 
are sometimes quoted. Lardner thus sums up his dia* 
racter; ^^ He had a capacious mind, and a large compass 
of knowledge, and throughput his whole life was a man 

♦ Dottt zziH. I. ' 

t avcb was tiid <9iiuoBof EMdUni luiiiielfi 
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of unwearied application in studying and composing 
works of various sorts. He had the happiness of uniting 
different accomplishments, being at once the greatest 
preacher alid the most learned and voluminous writer of 
the age: nor is it easy to say which is most admirable, 
hia learning or his virtue. In a word, it must be owned, 
that Origen, though not perfect, nor infallible, was 
a bright light in the church of Christ, and one of those 
rare personages that have done, honour to* the human na- 
ture."* 

He is undoubtedly the most dis^nguished personage in 
the whole drama of the Christian ., evidences, nor can any 
ihan whp* believes Christianity to be a Messing to man- 
kind, have the leiast hesitation in pronouncing him to have 
been one of the wisest, greatest, and bfest of men, that 
was ever engaged in prompting it. 

Nothing is so difficult -as to determine the limits of the 
part tills truly great man has borhe'in the absolute consH^ 
fti^n of the Christian religion. He is the first author 
who has given us a distinct catalogue of the books of the 
New Tiestameht, the first in whose writings such a name 
occurs as expressive of fluch a collection of writings: nor 
would any writings that he had seen fit to reject have ever 
conquered their way into canonical authority: nor any 
that he has once admitted, have been rejected. If there 
be consistency, harmony,^ or any where in those writings 
an observance of historical congruity,— the sacred text 
owe6 its felicity to the criticisms and emendations of Ori- 
gen, who pruned excresceuQes, exscinded the more glaring 
contradictions, inserted whole verses of his own pure in- 
^nurty and conjecture, ^md diligently laboured, by claim- 
inff for the whole a mystical and allegorical sense, to rescue 
it from the Contempt of the wi^e, and to moderate its ex- 
citement on the minds pf the vulgar. . 

Hi^ writings contain the finest and adrpitest specipiens 
of under-throtoing^ that could be well ^adduced; they are a 
sort of looking ^ass, in which eitheif wise or simple will 
be sure to see the face he likes best. The all-adoring and 
all-digestiiig believer, may read his six thousand volumes 
and never be startled out of the brown Mudy of Christian 
orthodoxy, — ^the reader who hath once learned t^o snuff his 
candle as he reads, will ever and arioh perceive that Ori- 
gen never played the fool, but once. 

* JLar&e^y toI. i p. 528. 
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His character needs only the apology which humaji 
nature claims for every man — his situation. He was in 
every sense of the word a master spirit — a civilized being 
among the wild men of the woods. There is no occaaon, 
however, to act on Dr. Lardner's^ avowed principle of 
concealing facts to promote ' piety.* It is not to be 
denied, that this wisest, greatest, best that ever bore the 
Christian name, relapsed at last into Paganism— publicly 
denied his Lord and. Master, Jesus Christ, and dm sacri- 
fice unto idols. I find that Eusebius as well as Lardner, 
has omitted all niention -of this grand and glorious, fact ; 
and but for the avowed intention pf Dr. Lardner to pro- 
^ mote trufe piety, I should have considered his not finding 
it in £usebiu0, an excuse for the omission. It is to be 
found, however^ in Origen's own writings, and is confirmed 
in his lifcy in the Greek of Suida^. His dolorous lamen- 
tation and repentance after this outrageous apostacy, 
presents us with the most authentic, an,d at the same 
time most demqiistrative view of the interior character of 
the most primitive Christianity ; and must satisfy, tilos^ 
who dream of a st^te of Christianity at any time btdfore 
the Protestant Reformjation, when what are (^ed the 
principled of the Reformation were the principles of 
Christianity, how grossly their Protestant t^^diers have 
deceived them. 

T7u dolorous jMmeiUaHan of Origen. 

*Mn bitter aflliction and grief of mind, I address 
myself unto them which hereafter shall read me thus 
confoundedly. But how can I speak with tongue tied, 
with throat dammed yp, and.lipp that refuse their offioi^ 
I fall to the ground on my bare knefs and make this iqjr. 
humble prayer and supplicatio^ unto all the. saints j that 
they T^U hdp me, silly ^retoh that I am, who by reason 
of the superfluity of my sin," dare not look up unto God. 
O ye saints of the blessed God! with watery eyes aad sod- 
den cheeks soaked in ^ief ^n'd pain, I beseech you to fall 
down before^ the mercy-seat of God, for me miserable 
sinner. Woe is me, because of the sorrow of my heart! 
Woe is me, for. the affliction of my soul. Woe is me, O 
my mother, that ever thou broughtest me forth, an heir of 
the kingdom of God, but now become an inheritor of the 
kingdom of the Devil; a perfect man, yea a priest^ yet 
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I found wallowing in impiety; a man beautified with hon- 
our and dignity, yet in the end blemished with ignominy 
and shame; a burning light, yet forthwith darkened; a 
running fountain, yet bye and bye dried up; who will 
give streams of tears unto mine eyes, that I may bewail 
my sorrowful plight: O my lost priesthood! my dis- 
honoured ministry; all you, my friends, tender my 
case!* Pity me, all ye, my friends, m that I have 
now trodden under foot the s^al and cognizance of my 
profession, and joined league with the devil! Pity me, ' 
ye, my friends, in that I am rejected and cast away 
from the face of God. It is for my lewd UK that I am 
thus polluted, and noted with open shame. Alas, how 
am I fallen. Alas, how am I thus come to nought! 
There is; no sorrow comparable unto my sorrow; there 

. is no affliction that exceedeth my affliction;' there is no 
lamentation more lamentable than mine; neither is there 
any sin greater than my sin; and there is no sahe for 
me. Alias! O father Abraham! intreat for me, that I be 
not fisat off from thy coasts. Rid me, Lord, from the 
roaring lion! The whole assembly of saints doth make 
intercession unto thee for me. The whole quire of an- 
gds do entreat thee for m^. Let down upon me thy 
Holy Spirit^ that with his fiery countenance he may put 
to fflght the crooked fiends of the devil! Let me be re- 
oeived again into the joy of my God, through the prayers 
and intercessions of the saints., through the earnest pe- 
titiohs of the Church wliich sorroweth over me, and 
humbleth herself unto Jesus Christ; to whom, with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, be b1\ glory and honour, for 
ever and ever. Amen." So far Origen. 
fc* ' i have abridged this intolerably tedious farrago, without 
Bleaking a single sentence, or changing or supplying one 
word not authorized by the original text. 

The most distinguished of all the works of Origen is 
his celebrated answer to Celsus, contained in eigl^t books, 
and from which, it is a very usual though an unfair thing 
to asstime that we have what ought to be considered as 

* Bo absolutely piimitive is the Roman Catholic Church, even in the moit ez» 
eeptionable of its practices, that we have here, the yery form g£ words in which, 
t^ #00 day the benefit of fna9$e$ and prayera for the souls in pni^gatory, is formally 
tmested, as I have seen them stuck up on the walls of their chapels, in Iretand: 
tin in honest tiruth it must be infiiiitely more reasonable to pray to the saints, who 
' \imD^ like ourselves,' may be wheedled to .oUr purposes, than to God, yAm is nee- 
l^punly iioiii]itable> and consecineDtly inexoiahle. 
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the seotimeats of Celsus. The exceedmg intoleraaoe of 
Christiiins agamst the .writings of the enemi^B of tbedr 
faith; the fact of the destruction of such as thejr did 
write; and the substitution of such as Christians th^oft- 
selves wrote and faihered upon them, in order to make 
them seem to have made none other than suck objections 
as were either trifling and weak in themselves, or could 
be most triumphantiy answered, should stand in bar of 
9II reckoning upon Orij^en's report of Celsus's objeelaons. 
The historical value of this important, document is pre- 
cisely this: it is ^, certificate to us of what the evidenoes 
of Christianity were at the time of its date, in refCTenoe 
to «ttc&^ objections as Christians th^ipselves were willing to 
admit that it was liable to; that is, it instructs ns wimt 
Christians thought that tiieir adven^aries could not tet 
think of them. I subjoin a continuous specimen oC lib 
i^ebrated pdece, freely availing myself of Bellamy's trcois- 
lation; though Or^en's Greek is in general so ludd jiad 
easy, that hardly any translator could nuslead us. 

origen's answer to celsus. 

Chapter 1.—** Then Celsus ^es on, and asserts that Ju- 
daism, with which the Christian religion has a very dose 
connexion, has all along been a barbarous segt, though he 
prudently forbears to reproach the Christian religion, a%jf 
it were of a mean and unpolished orisinal.^ * 

Chapter 2.^-*^ Now let us see how delsus reproaches the 
practical part <tf our religion, as containing nothing but 
what toe have in common with the heathens, nothing that 
is new or truly ^preat,. To this I answer, that they who 
bring down the ju&^ judgments of God upon them, byHHar 
notorious mmes, we>uld never suffer by tiie hand of dii^ 
and inflexible justice, if all mankind had not some 
ble notions of moral good and evil.'' 

Chapters 3 and 4.—^ curious but idk aUegory upon the story 
of 'the golden cd^. 

Chapter 5.—" Then Celsuto, speaking of idolatry, does 
himself advance an argument that tends to justify and 
commend our practice. Therefore endeavouring to show 
in the sequel of his discpurse, that our notion of ima^ 
worship was not a discovery that was owing to the Scnp- 
tures, but that we have it in common with the hea^Mn; 
he quotes ajpassage in Heraclitus to this effect. '\ 

'' To this I answer,, that since I have already graWilt 
that some common notions of goad and evil are onghvify 
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jtaB|danted in the minds of men, we need not wonder that 
Heraclitus and others, whether Greeks or barbariaia, have 
publicly acknowledged to the world, that they held the 
Tery same notions which wc maintain." 

Chapter 6. — " Then Celsus says, that all the powfer 
which the Christians had was owing to the names of cer- 
tain demons, and their invocation of them.- But this is a 
most notorious calumny. For the power which the Chris- 
tians had was not in the least owing to enchantments, but 
to their pronouncing the name I. E. S. U. S., and making 
mention of some remarkable occurrences erf his life. Nay, 
the name of I. i,. S. U. S. has such power over demons, 
that sometimes it has proved effectual, though pronounced 
by v^iy wicked persons."* 

Chapter 7. — Celsus being represented to have objected 
that Christ was a very wicked man, and wrought his 
miracles by the powel* of magic, Origen euaswers: 

^ Though we should gr^at that 'tis difficult for us to 
determine precisely by what power our Saviour wrought 
his miracles, yet 'tis very plain that the Christians made 
Hse of no enchantments, • unless, indeed, the name 
I. E. S. U. S., and sopie passages of the Holy Scriptures, 
were a kind of sacred spelU^ 

Chapters, — In this Chapter, Origen admits that there 
were some Arcana Imperii, or state secrets, which are 
not fit to be communicated to the vulgar; and justifies the 
&ct, from the secret doctrines of the Pagan philosophy.. 

ChapUr 9. — Presents nothing bearing on Christian evi- 
dence. 

* The prevalence of this persuasion lis strongly implied m the very fair bai^gain 
proposed by Simon Magus, who, " w^en he saw that through laying on of 
the Apostles* hands the Holy Qhos$wcts given, he offered them money, sa^ 
ingi Give me aUso this power, that on whomsoever I lay hands, he may re^ 
eeive the Holy Ghost.** (Acts viiL 19.) And in the fatal exj^riment of the sev- 
en sons of Sceva, who attempted to deal with the DevU, withoat having served 
• a' regular apprenticeship~Je52«5 I know, and Paul I know, said the Devil; 
** but who are youV* (Acts :dx., 15. ) It is directly assorted by the formal pro- 
elamatiof^ of 8t Pet^, '*Beit knowf^ unto you all, that by the name of Jeeua 
Christ of J^azareth, doth this man stand here before you whole; for there 
is none other name under heaven in which we ought to be saved, — iv a dn 
flfiag ao>9rivat. It is a more than canons quadrature with this, and many other 
paasages to the like e0ect, that the name Jesus^ and even the name Jesus Christ 
cf J^axareth is worsl^ped in the Catholic chnrdi, distinetly from all relatioa to 
mxyvemm whatever, as having an independent charm and virtue in the mystioal 
eonabination^of the letters themsdves, like the Abracapabra of the Egyptianf, 
the Shsm Hemophoresh of the Jews, and the Open sbssame of the Arabi- 
ans. God Ibrbid it t^odd be thoug|ijt to have had no more than this sort of talis- 
ttianie viMue, i& its eternal repetitions at the close of our Protestant prnyen* 
** through Jeius Christ our Lord,** which ought alwaya to be chanted! 
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Chapter 10, — " And Celsus continues his discourse^ and 
advises us to embrace no opinions but under the conduet 
, of impartial reason, on account pf the many and gross 
errors to which the contrary practice will shamefully and 
unavoidably expose us. And he compares those persons 
who take up any notions without due examination, to the 
designing priests of Mithras, Bacchus, Cybele, Hecate, or 
any other mock deity of the heatheim. For as these im- 
postors, having once got the ascendant over the common 
people, who were grossly ignorant, could turn and wind 
the^e silly cattle, as their interest or fancy might direct,* 
so he says, the very same thing was known to be the com- 
mon practice of the Christians."^ 

In answer to this really formidable objection, instead of 
producing distinct historical testimony to demonstrate that 
the history of Jesus Christ rested on rational and convinc- 
ing evidence, and could not therefc^re be fairly put. on a 
levd with the febulous legends of those mockileities, that 
never had any existence but in the conceit of their deluded 
worshii^ers, Ori^n himself defends and justifies the self- 
same principle oiimpUck fcniK, from which all those* fabu- 
lous legends and mock deities derived their authority^ and 
proceeds— 

"A vast number of persons who have left those horrid 
debaucheries in which they formerly wallowdd^ and have 
professed to embrace the Christian religion, shall receive 
a bright and massy crown when this frail and short life is 
ended, though they don't stand to examine the pounds on 
which their faith is built, nor defer their conversion till they 
have a fair opportunity and capacity to apply themselves 
to rational and learned studies. And since our adversaries 
are continually making such a stir about our taking things 
on trust,t I answejp, that we, who see plainly and hay^ 
found the vast advantiage that the common people do man- 
ifestly and frequently reap thereby — (who make up by far 
the greater number)-«^I say, we rthe Christian clergy), who 
are so t^ell advised of these tmrigs, do professeifly teach 
men to believe without a severe examination." 

* Sorely this objection of Celsns, as allowed to have been made by him, by Ub 
achroraary, is a proof that he was a wise and good man, and never* did or would 
have dmt his mind agaanst evidence, or have hardefied hk heart agauMt oonvietidii. 
It is ntterly imposiibie that such a saan should h^ve nejected Chiimanjty, had ifc m 
his days posseted historical and rational evidences. 

t So! so!— *So! so! And this, it seems, was the grievance from the fint **Shb 
heatheps wanted ratumal evidence for Christianity; but Chiiitiaal eoaU nol plo- 
dnce itl . 
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Chapter 33. — " I have this to say further to the Greeks, 
who won't believe that our Saviour was born of a Virgin ; 
that the Creator of the world, if he pleases can make every 
animal bring forth its young in the same wonderful man- 
ner.* As for instance, the vultures which propagate their 
kind in this uncommon way, as the best writers of natural 
history do acquaint us. What absurdity is there then in 
supposing, that the all-wise God, designing to bless man- 
kind with an extraordinary and truly divine teacher, 
should so order matters, that our blessed Saviour should 
not be born in the ordinary way of human generation." 

The work of Celsus, which Origen thus refutes, appears 
to have been entitled the true word, or the True 
Logos, written at least one hundred years before the time 
<rf Origen. 

** Celsus and Porphyry," says Chrysostom, " are suffi- 
cii»t witnesses to the antiquity of the scriptures ; for I 
pfedume that they did jiot oppose writing which had been 
published since their own times. ' 'f This writer, however, 
chooses to forget that it is not true that we are in posses- 
sion Jo£ the evidence of Celsus and Porphyry. Nor would 
evidence of the antiquity of the scriptures afford any pre- 
sumption that they were written by the persons to whom 
they are ascribed ; while the presumption remains, that 
they are actually too ancient, and were, as to their general 
story and contents, in being before the life-time of those 
persons. 

Dr. Lardner pronounces this answer of Origen to Celsus 
" an excellent performance, greatly esteemed and celebrai- 

*fVom this itflhoiild seem, that the holy yuffn laid an egg ; and that our ble»- 
Md, Savioar should nUher be said to haire been hatetied than bom. This sense is 
fiatin&r sapported by the express assurance of sciipture, that the male agent in his 

ration, was, << m bodily shape like a dove." — Mark i. 10, John i, 82. Read, 
with awful reverence, that angelic testimony « The Holy Ghost shall come 
Vfi9n theey and the power of the IRghest shdll-y-tntaniaati — thee ; therefore^ 
ahot that holy thing (observe, it 14 not said child or hahd but that holy things) 
VfJdth shall he horn ofthed shall he called the Son of God.'*— Luke i. 35. 
WHoa desorib^ thu as the peculiar function of the Holy Spirit, who 
<« Dov&4ike, sat broodmg on die vast abysi, 
I And made it pregnant*' — Paradise Lost, Book i. 

And m it migbt seem in rdation to this adorable mystery, the prophet Isaiah asks, 
^* Who shall declare his generation ?" Ch. liil. v. 8. I abhor no impiety more af- 
feedonately than that of our Unitarian divines, the most mconsistent, the most egte- 
gJI^Oiyihe most absurd of all sophists, who hesitate not at the most audacious blas- 
jtMHin «l»a the mystical incaniation, and pernst in representMjDhrist as a mere 
mmu, ttuMu^ unable to produce so much as onemngle proof, mther scriptural or 
'S^eal, that iiny-such m^e man ever existed at all. 



t finy'such 1 
t JLardoer, vol hr. p. 114. 
80 
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ed, not only by Eusebius and Jerom, but likewise by many 
jadicious men of late times, particularly by Dupin, who 
says, that it is polite, just, and methodical ; not only the 
best work of Origen, but the completest and best written 
apology for the Christian religion, which the ancients have 
left us." 



] 



ST. 6RE60RT, Thaunuiturgus^ a> d» 243. 

Bishop of Mocd^area. - 

I cannot present the reader with fairer grounds of 
judging of the whole worth and value of the evidences of 
the Christian religion, than by laying before him what 
those evidences will require him to believe of the charac- 
ters and actions of the most remarkable personages con- 
cerned in its establishment and propagation. This I do, 
in none other than the lines and colours, the showing and 
acknowledgments, their own representations in their own 
words, not of the humbler and feebler advocates of Chris- 
tianity, but of such as Christians themselves with justice 
and reason boast of, as the best, discreetest and ablest 
defenders their cause ever had. If Dr. Lardner could 
not have given a just and faithful representation of what 
the evidences of the Christian religion really were, or has 
not done so ; who on earth shall be proposed as worthier 
of all acceptation ? If on his representation it shall appear 
that Christianity rests ultimately and strictly on miracU' 
lous evidence, and on the probability of a continuous se- 
ries of divine interpositions and interferences of the al- 
mighty power of God, not merely at first to promulge, but 
afterwards to propagate and continue this supernatural 
intimation of his will to man ; what right or reason have 
our Unitarian divines to give themselves insolent airs of 
philosophical assurance, or to affect to treat those who 
reject miraculous evidence, as if they could not do so 
without rejecting historical fact and rational probability at 
the same time ? ■ 

St. Gregort, Bishop of Neoccesarea in Pontus, was one 
of Origen's most noted scholars. It is fit we should now 
have a more particular history of this renowned con- 
vert and bishop, of the best times or near them, who 
is usually called Thaumaturgusj or the Wonder-workear, 

• Dnpm, BibL Ori|piieB> p. J42. 
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for the many and great ^^pacles wrought by Wm.* Gre- 
gory's parents were Gentiles. — " As soon as Origen saw 
Gregory (when a youth), and his brother Athenodorus, he 
neglected no means to inspire them with a love of philo- 
sophy, as a foundation of true religion and piety .f Of 
Orip^en they learned lo^c, physics, geometry, astronomy, 
ethics. He encouraged them in reading of all sorts of 
ancient authors, poets, and philosophers, whether Greeks 
or bai^barians, restraining them frpm none but such as de- 
nied a Deity or a Prorvidence, from whom no possible 
advantage could be obtained." From Gregory of Nyssa, 
in Cappadocia, who flourished about a hundred years 
after this Gregory Thaumaturgus, Dr. Eardner transcribes 
the most material things of his life. Nyssen says, that 
Gregory studied secular learning for some time at Alex- 
andria^ where there was a great resort of youth from all 
parts for the sake of philosophy and medicine. Our younff 
Gregory was even then distinguished by the sobriety dnd 
discretion which appeared in his conduct. " A lewd wo- 
man having been employed by some idle people to dis- 
grace him by indirect but impudent insinua^tions, his 
reputation was vindicated in a remarkable manner, for 
the woman was immediately seized with such horrible 
fits, as demonstrated them to b^ a judgment of heaven : 
nor was she relieved from the demon that had taken pos- 
session of her, till Gregory had interceded with God for 
h^r, and obtained, the pardon of her fault." This miracle 
occurred while Gregory was yet a heathen — " his family 
however, was rich and noble." His ordination to the 
Christian ministry, it seems, took place even before his 
conversion to Christianity. ' ' Phedimus, bishop of Amasea, 
knowing the worth of this young man, and being grieved 
that a person of such accomplishments should live useless 
in the world, was desirous to consecrate him to God and 
his church ;" but " Gregory- was shy of such a charge j and 
industriously concealed himself from the bishop, whose 

* Lardner, vol. i. p. 243. I punctiliously give the words of Lardner; that the 
reader may see with what a grace this rational Socmian grapples with miracles 
which he cannot believe, and dare not deny. 

t This philosophy i which we meet with at evoy turn, as always constituting 
the basis of the Chnstian religion ; this Jilex.andria, always the centre and nur- 
sery of this philosophy ; these congresses of lazy pedants in universities, where 
young men are to be trained, and broken in to the business of becoming impos- 
tors themselves in their turn, are matters, at the least infinitely suspectable. Hon- 
esty never needed them ! Compare p. 314 and B19, in this Dieoesis. Justin, 
Melito &c. all professois in like m^mer of this Eclectic philosophy. 
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design he was aware of. At length, Phedimus, tired of 
his truitless attempts to meet Gregory, and being blessed 
with the gift of foreknowled^, consecrated him to (Sod, 
though bodily absent, assigmng him also a dty iwrhich till 
that time was so addicted to idolatry, that in it, and ia 
all the country round about, there were not above seven- 
teen believers. Gregory, was then at the distance of three 
days journey. He only desired of him by whom he had 
been, ordained, a short time to prepare himself fcMrthe 
office, nor had he courage to undertake the work of 
preachinff, till he had been informed of the truth by reve- 
lation. And while he was engaged in deep meditation, 
he had a magnificent and awful vision in his chamber." 
The Virgin Mary, and St. John the beloved disciple, iq>- 
peared to him, " encompassed also by a bright light too 
strong for him to look upon" directly. He heard these 
persons discourse together about the doctrines m which 
he desired to be informed, and he perceived who they 
were, for they called each other by name ; and the Virgin 
desired that John the Evangelist would teach that young 
man the Mystery of Piety ^ and he replied, that he was not 
unwilling to do what was desired by the mother of our 
Lord. John then gave the instruction he wanted, which, 
when they had disappeared, Gregory wrote down. Ac- 
cording to that faith he always preached ; and left it witti 
his church as an invaluable treasure, by which means, fais 
people from that time to this, were preserved from all he- 
retical pravity.^' • 

Then follows the stupendous miracle, which I find quot* 
ed in Middieton's Free Inquiry, which I here abridge as 
much as possible :— 

The holy Gregory, in. travelling to take possession of 
his bishopric, was overtaken by a storm and benighted, 
so that for shelter he was obliged to spend the night in 
one of the heathen temples ; in consequence of which, 
when the priest came to perform their idolatrous rites liie 
next morning, " he wa^, answered by the demon, that he 
could no more appear in that place, because of him who 
had lodged there the foregoing night. The priest greatly 
enraged at this, pursued Gregory, and threatened to 
inform the magistrates against hini ; but (Gregory told the 
priest, that" God had given him such divine power, that 
" he could expel demons from any place and re-admit them 
as he saw fit : and as a demonstration of such power, he 
took a slip of paper and wrote upon it the words ' Grigcfy 
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to Satavir : Entth /' This paper being laid upon the altar, 
and the accustomed Paganish rites performed, the demon 
appeared as usual ; which so convinced the Pagan priest 
of the superior power possessed by Christians, that he 
left the service of Satan, and became a minister of Jesus 
Christ, and was afterwards one of Gregory's deacons.— 
But some doubts still remaining, Gregory wrought another 
evident miracle — at his command a lai^e heavy stone lying 
before thera, moved as if it had life, and settled itself in 
the place Gregory directed." 

Again, there were two brothers at variance with each 
other, whom Gregory could by no means recoi^cile. A 
certain lake was the matter in dispute. When they were 
about to decide the cause by arms, Gregory went to the 
lake the night before, and at his prayers it was dried up ; 
so that there was no lake left for them to contend for. 

Again: — " The river Sycus often overflowing, tp the 
great damage of the neighbouring country, atthedfesire of 
the people who suSered by its inundations, Gregory pre- 
scribed its proper limits, which it never passed afterwards.'' 

" After his return to Neoceesarea, Gregory cured a young 
man possessed of a demon ; and a great many people were 
delivered from demcons, and released of their diseases by 
only having a piece of linen brought to them, which had 
been breathed upon by him.'' 

After these, and several other marvellous relations of 
the same sort, and some trifling objections started against 
them, it is of importance that the reader sljould be aware, 
that it is none other than the judicious and learned Dr. 
Lardner himself j who is driven to the distress of having to 
say— 

"I do not intend to deny that Gre^ry wrought mira- 
cles ; for I suppose he did, as I shall acknowledge more 
particularly by aiid bye. Nevertheless, there is no harm 
in making these remarks, if they are just, or in showing 
that Nyssen^s relations are defective, ^nd want some 
tokens of credibility With which we should have been 
.^mightily pleased." 

Gregory's works are- a panegyrical oration in praise of 
Origen, pronotinced in 239, still extant, and unquestion- 
ably his. Dupin says that it is very eloquent,* and that it 
may be reckoned one of the finest pieces of rhetoric in all 
antiquity — ^a paraphrase of the hook of Ecclesiastes, and 
that self-same creed or copy of the fiedth T#hich we m^y 

30* 
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believe he copied immediately from the dictatioD. of St. 
John. 

" His history, as delivered by .authors of the fourth and 
following centuries, particularly by Nyssen, it is to be 
feared, has in it somewhat of fiction ; but," adds Dr. Lard- 
ner — (yes, they are the very words of Lardner himself) — 
" there can be no reasonable doubt made but he was very 
successful in making converts to Christianity in the coun- 
try of Pmitus, about the middle of the third century ; and 
that beside his natural and acquired abilities, he was 
favoured with extraordinary gifts of the spirit, and vfrotiglu 
miracles of surprising potoer. The plain and express testi- 
monies .of Basil and others, at no great distance of time 
and place from Gregory, must be reckoned . sufficient 
grounds of credit with regard to these things. The eaOra- 
ordinary gifts of the spirit had not then entirely ceased ; but 
Gregory was favoured with such ^fts greatiiy beyond the 
common measure of other Christians or bishops at that 
season. Yet, as St. Jerom intimates, it is likely that he 
was more famous for his signs and wonders than his wri- 
tings."* 

With respect to Gregory's appointing anniversary festi- 
vals and solemnities in honour of the martyrs of his dio- 
cese, (as I have already given the important passage from 
Mosheim, in the chapter of Admissions, f) Dr. Lardner 
contends against it, that he is ^'unwilling to take this 
particular upon the credit of Nyssen ; because this childish 
method of making converts appears unworthy of so wise 
and good' a man as Gregory. Nor is it likely that those 
festivals should be instituted by one who had the gift cf 
mirachsj and therefore a much better way of bringing men 
to religion and virtue. " See all these passages^ purporting 
to be from Dr. Lardner's immortal work on the Credibility 
of the Grospcjl History, in his first volume, under the article 
St. Gregory of J^eocaesarea. I have selected this Life of 
Pope Gregory the Wonder-worker, not so much ta show 
the picture as the painter ; and to set before my readers 
a demonstration of the important dnd consequential fact, 
that the ablest and most rational advocate of Christianity, 
is, in its vindication, driven on the necessity of using a 
sort of language which, on ajay other theme than that, he 

* Hifl wrhmgs are not to b&dispm&ged, since tiiey diSatd die dearest end— pi 
of the gennineiieBB of his wiraclesi by proving that be was no fiOf^uror, 
t See DxEOxsiSy p. 48. . 
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woiild have been ashamed of. We see the most eminent 
of all writers on the Christian evidences, driven to the 
God'help^us of subscribing to a belief in the- most ridiculous 
and contemptible miracles, rather than he will accept, 
even from his own authorities, the clear and natural solu- 
* tion of the difficulty — even that he who was ordained a 
Christian bishop, while yet he continued a Pagan, should 
have owed' his success in converting others to the same 
slide'the-^bHUchBir system which had been so successfully prac- 
ticed on himself; that is, letting therti continue Pagans all 
the while, only calKng them Christians. 

From the short notice which Socrates has of this Fath- 
er, it should seem that the Holy Ghost was scmiewhat pre- 
mature in his gifts to Gregory, since he got possession of 
the power of working miracles before he became a convert 
to the Christian faith,: "being yet a layman, he wrought 
many miracles, he cured the sick, chased away devils by 
his epistles, and cOnyerted the Gentiles and Ethnics unto 
the faith, not only with words, but bjr deeds of a far greater 
force."* 



ST. CYPRIAN, A. D. 248. 

Bishop of Carthage. 

Thascius Coecilius Cyprianus was an African, who was 
converted from Paganism to Christianity, in the year 246, 
and st^i^ed mart^dom in the year 258. • So that the 
greatest part of his life was spent in heathenism. Cyprian 
•had a ^ood estate, which he scid and gave to the poor 
immediately upon his coiiversion*. His advancement to 
the highest offices oif the church was strikingly rapid ; 
he was made presbyter the year after his conversion, and 
bishop of Carthage, the year after that. And let it not 
seem invidious to state, what may be a^ charactmstic tnohj 
in the words of Dr.. Lardner himself, " The estate which 
Cyprian had sold for the benefit of the poor, was by some 
favourable promdence restored to him again." He was 
bishop of a most flourishing chiu*ch, the metropolis of a 
province, and neither in fame nor fortune a loser by his 
conversion. 

There can be no just grounds to disparage the renown 
of his martyrdom : which though unquestionably dis- 

* SocntetScboloit. lib. 4, c 22. 
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graceful to the government under which it happened, was 
not attended with any of those aggravatinj^ drcumstances 
of childish cruelty, which throw an air of suspicion over 
almost all the other narratives of inartyrdom, that have 

' come down to us. Cyprian had rendered himself obnox- 
ious to the government under which he had long enjoy- 
ed his episcopal dignity in peace and safety ;* aad it is 
impossible not to see from the intolerant turbulence of his 
character, his restless ambition, and his inordinate claima 
of more than human authority ; that more than human 
patience would have been required on the part of any 

' government on earth, to ha^e brooked the eternal flash- 
ings of the dvil administration with his assumed superior 
authority over the. minds of the subjects of the empire. 
He had been twice banished, and subsequently recalled, 
and reinstated in his possessions and dignities^ but again 
and again persisting in holding councils and assembues,. 
a?id enacting decrees, in defiance and actual soUcitaHon of 
martyrdom, he was judicially sentenced to be beheaded,, 
upon which, he exclaimed, . God be thanked^ and suffered 
accordingly, on the 14th of September, in the year 258. 
As his own historians tell the tale, his execution waa at- 
tended with n6 additional circumstance of cruelty, anger, 
or indignation, but occurred am|dst the sympathy of his 
Christian friends, and the admiration and regret even of 
those wliom a sense of public duty had enforced to con- 
demn him. " It is needless," says St. Jerom, ' ' to give a 
catalogue of his works, they are brighter than the sun.^* 
St. Austin calls- him a blessed martyr, and there can 
be no doubt that he has as good a claim, as any other 
tyrant who ev^r expiated his tyraAny in the same way, 
to that title. 

* « The coostitntion of every perticalar diureh in those tunes was a wdl-tfim* 
pered monarchy. The bishop was the monarch, and the presbytery was his sen- 
ate." — Principles of the Cyprianicage, by John Sage, a Scottish bishop, 
1695, p. 82. • " Cyprian* carried his spiritoal fiufhonty to snch a pitch, as to elami 
the right of patting his rebellions -and onruly deacon to death." — Ibid, p, 38. 
Sorely here was cause enough to induce any government, to call such a traitor to 
some sort of reckoning ! 
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CHAPTER XUII. 

THE FATHERS OF THE FOURTH eENTURY. 
.CONSTANTINE, A. D» 306. 

The character with whom, next to Origen, it most con- 
oerns the Christian inquirer to be acquainted, is the 
emperor Gonstantine the Great, under whose reign and 
auspices, Christianity became the established religion, 
and but for whom, as far as human probabilities can be 
calculated, it never would have come down to us. 

CoNSTANTiNB, called the Great, son of Flavins Vale- 
rius Constai),tiu6, sumamed Chlorus, and Helena, was 
bom on the 27th of February, in the year of Christ 272, 
or ad some think, in 273, or as others, in 274, was con* 
verted to the Christian religion on the night of the 26th 
of October, a. d. 312, became sole emperor both of the 
East and West, about the year 324, reigned about thirty- 
one years from the death of his father, Constantius ; and 
^ed on Whitsunday, May 22d, 348,* Felicianus and 
Tatian being consuls, the second year of the two hundred 
and seventy-dghth Olympiad, in the sixty-sixth year of 
faisage.f 

llie bearings on the evidences of the Christian religion 
demand from us — ^that we should inform ourselves of the 
character of this gr^at hero of the cause, 

1. As drawn by Christian historians and <Uyines, 

2. As appearing in the incontrovertible evidence of ad- 
oiitted facts, 

8. The ostensible motives of his conversion, 
4. The evidences of the Christian religion as they ap- 
peared to him. 

I. " I do, by no means," says Dr. Lardner, " think that 
Gonstantine was a man of cruel disposition. — (p. 342.) 
Though there may have been some transactions in his 
reign which cannot be easily Justified, and others that 
must be condemned : yet we are hot to consider Gonstan- 
tine as a crudl prince or a bad man."j: 

• Lardner's Credibility, vol. il p. 327. , . 

t Socrateii Sehol^isticiis, bib. i. c. 26. 

t See my 14tli letter from Oakham pablished in tbe 1st and 2d. Toteaea of 
tho Ldon. 
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" Constantine was remarkably tall, of a comely and 
majeBtic presence, and great bodily strength.* It may 
be concluded, from the whole tenor of his life, that he 
was a person of no mean capacity. Indeed, his mind was 
equal td his fortune, great as it was, his chastity,f togeth- 
er with his valour, justice, and prudence, is commended 
by a heathen panegyrist ; his many acts of bounty to the 
poor, and his just edicts, are arguments of a merciful dis- 
position and a love of justice. He was, moreover, a 
sincere believer of the Christian religion, of which he, 
first of all the Roman emperors, made an open profes- 
sion. 

*' In a word, the conversion of Constantine to Christian- 
ity was a favour of divine providence, and of great advan- 
tage to the Christians, and his reign may be reckoned a 
blessing to the Roman empire on the whole.'* Thus far. 
Dr. Lardner.f 

I find no directly drawn character of Constantme in the 
Ecclesiastical History of Socrates Scholasticus, except 
that he tells us, in general terms, that " Constantine the 
emperor, fixing his whole mind upon such things as set 
forth thQ glory of God, behaved himself in all things as 
becometh a Christian, erecting churches from the ground, 
and adorning them with goodly and gorgeous consecrated 
ornaments : mioreover, shutting up the tciilple^ of the 
Heathens, and publishing unto the world, (in way of de- 
rision) the gay images guttering within them.''§ In his 
decrees andletters as preserved by this historian, Con- 
stantine entitles himself " the puissant, the mighty, and 
noble emperor," and in the synodical epistle of the Conn- 
cil of Nice, he is called ** the most virtuous emperor, the 
most godly emperor, Constantine."|| 

The mouldering pages of the historian Evagrius, who 
had been one of the emperor's lieutenants, are enlivened 
with a truly evangelical invective against the Ethnic Zos- 
imus, in which no' better names than, " O wicked spirit ! 
thou fiend of hell ! thou lewd varlet !" &c. are found, ' 
for his having dared to defame the godly and noble empe- 
ror, Constantine.ir 

But Eusebiiis — ^who would never lie nor falsify, 
except to promote the glory of God, — ^the cofMcten^Jouf 

* <<Wb^her Helena was the lawful wife of Constantius Chloros^ or only hit con- 
cubine, is a dispDtable poiht." — I^ardner, voL iL p. 822. 

t What has that tot do with it ? t Vol. i. p. 846. 

§ SocnUei Sch. Eccl. Hist. lib. u. c. 2. II 3ocratef , lib. i c 6. 

% Eyagrins, lib. iii. c 41. 
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Eusebius Pamphilus, who has written his life, seems to 
know no bounds of exaggeration in his praise. "lam 
amazed" (says this veracious bishop, on whose fidelity 
all our knowledge of ecclesiastical antiquity must ulti- 
mately depend) ^' I am amazed, when I contemplate such 
singular piety and gopdness'. Moreover, when I look up 
to heaven, and in my mind behold his blesfeed soul living 
in God's presence, and there invested (crot/med) with a 
blessed and unfading wreath of immortality ; considering 
this, I am oppressed with silent amazement, and my 
weakness makes me dumb, resigning his due encomium to 
Almighty God, who alone can give to Constantine the 
praise he merits." 

" Constantine alone, of all- the Roman emperors, was 
beloved of God, and hath left us the idea of his most pious 
and religious life ' as an inimitable example for other men 
to follow, at a humble distance."* 

" Constantine was the first of all the emperors who 
was regenerated by the new birth of baptism, and signed 
with the sign of the cross ; and being thus regenerated, 
his mind was so illtiminat^d, and by the raptures of 
faith so transported, that he admired in himself the won- 
derful work of God : and when the centurions and cap- 
tains admitted to his presence, did bewail and mourn for 
his approaching death, because they should lose so good 
and gracious a prince, he answered them, 'that he now 
only began to live, and that he now only began to be 
sensible of happiness, and therefore, he now only desir- 
ed to hasten, rather than to slack or stay his passage to 
God.'t 

" For he alone of all the Roman emperors did, with 
most reli^ous zeal, honour and worship God. He alone, 
withgreat liberty of speech, did profess the gospel of Je- 
sus Christ. He alone, did honour his church morfe than 
all the rest. He alone, abolished the wicked adoration of 
idols ; and, therefore, he alone, both in his life and after 
his death, hath been crowned with such honours as no one 
hath obtained, neither among the Grecians nor Barbari- 
ans, nor in former times, among the Romans, Since no 
age hath produced any thing that miffht be parallelled or 
t^mpared to Constantine. "f So much for his praise ! 

^ The learned reader will find I take some liberties with the text, neVer depart- 
ing, however, firom its sense — but, ** an inimUable example for all men tofoU 
Imo,*' which is the fiterality, is Irish rather than En^ish paMrric. 

tLifeof Comtantine, lib. iv. c. 68. t i^ui. Ub. hr. c 75. 
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II. ^^ Jllitrdef, though it. hath no tongue^ wiU speak trith most 
nnrcxuhus organ.^^ 
The adulatioas of interested sycophants, and the 
applause of priests and bishops, will not erase the more 
convincing evidence of those stubborn things, /octo, that 
will not be suppressed, and cannot lie. . Even Lardner, 
who omits entirely the circumstances of aggravation, ac- 
knowledges the deeds, which give a very diffeyent com- 
plexion to Constantine's character, from that, which the 
honour of Christi^ty requires that it should wear. The 
hireling voice of priestcraft would eixtol him to the skies. 
Nor ought we in judging of the worth of a churchman's 
panegyric, to forget that even the cautious and ingenuous 
Lardner, who has, without evidence of a single act of 
wrong against him, branded the amiable and matchlessly 
virtuous Julian, as a persecutor, has not one ill word to 
spare for the Christian Constantine, who drowned his 
unoffending wife^ Fausta, in a bath of boiling water, be- 
headed his eldest son, Crispus, ia the very year in which 
he presided in the Council of Nice, murdered the two hus- 
"bands of his sisters Constantia, and Anastasia, murdered 
his own father-in-law, Maximian Herculius, murdered his 
own nephew, being his sister Constantia's son, a boy only 
twelve years old, and murdered a few others !* which 
actions, Lardner, with truly Christian moderation, tells 
us, '* seem^to cast a reflection upon him,^^ Among those few 
others, never be it forgotten, was Sopater^ the Pagan 
priest, who fell a victim and a martyr to the sincerity of 
his attachment to Paganism, and to the honesty of his re- 
fusing the consolations of heathenism to the conscience of 
the royal murderer. 

"The death of Crispus, (sayia Dr. Lardher) is altogether 
without any good excuse ; so likewise i^ the death of the 
young Licinianus, who could not then be more than a 
little above eleven years of age, and appears not to have 
been charged with any faiilt, and can hardly be suspected 
ofany."t Then why may we not consider Constantine 

* His alaoghter bill, metbodicaUy airanged, nms thns : — 

Maximian - - His wife's father - - ▲• d. 810 

Bassianus - • - His sister Anastasia's husband - 814 

Licinianus - - His nephew, by Cbnstantina - - 819 

Fansta - - -His wife - . - . - 820 

SofMiter - - - His fbnndr friend - - - -821 

Licinhis - - - His (Aster Constantia's husband - 825 

Ctmgaa - - - His own son •- - - - - 826 
Relkio peperit aeeleiosa akff» impiafacta.-^X'Ua'ef. lib. 1, t.^84. 

t Lardner, Tol. 2, p. 842. . > ^ 
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to haye been either a cruel prince or a had man ? " Here 
then, (continues Lardner, whose work is written expressly 
to promote true piety and mrtue^) here lies the general ex- 
cuse, or alleviation of these faults, (peccadiUoeSj he means.) 
Prosperity is a dangerous state, full of temptation, and 
puts men off their guard, and all these executions happen- 
ed very near to one another, when Constantine was come 
as it were to the top of his fortune, and was in the great- 
est prosperity."* Reader^,, imagine thou seest his noble 
son imploring a father's mercy — but in v^. Imagine 
thou seest his innocent wife supplicating for rather any 
other death at his hands than that most horrible one of 
the boiling bath — ^but in vain. Think that thou seest the 
poor unonending child upon his knees, lifting his innocent 
hands to beg his life, and his most holy uncle will not 
regard him.» Think that thou hearest the distracted 
shrieks of the fond doating mother, the beautiful Ccmstan- 
tia, with dishevelled hair and heart-broken moans, en- 
treating her brother to spare her son — ^but in vain. Not 
a wife's anguish, nor a sister's tears, nor nearest of kin- 
dred, nox matchless woman's tenderness, nor guileless* 
youth'^ innocence, could soften the heart of this evangeli- 
cal cut-throat, this godly and holy child-killer. Then, 
contemplate the coin which Eusebitis tells us was struck 
to perpetuate his memory, " whereon was engraven the 
effigies of this blessed man, with a scarf bound .about his 
head, on Ihe one side, arid on the other sitting and driving 
a chariot, and a hand reached down from heaven to receive 
and take him up.f 

When oile finds such a writer as Lardner, (to say 
nothing of the egregious falsifications of Eusebius) thus 
endeavouring to whitewash Constantine, because he \^as 
a Ckridian emperor, and to affix on those patagons of 
hAman virtue, Julian and Marcus Antonius, the guilt of 
persecution, merely because they were Pagan emperors, 
not only without Evidence against them, but ift conflict 
with the most irrefragible prpofs that they were as clear 
.from that guilt, as the sun's disk from darkness ; it is not 
illiberal to find the only excuse we can for these Mstorians, 
to blame their principUs rather than themselves, and to 
conclude that there is sometiiin^ in the strength and 
intensity of their religious affeetion, which suspends in 

* Lardner, to}. 2» jj^ 348. 

i EoMlm's Life of ConstaiiUne, book 4» chap. 78, p. 76, foL 
SI 
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them the faculty of perceiving or communicating trutht, so 
long as that aflfection is in its paroxysm."* 

It is however highly honourable to Lardner, that he has 
the generosity to speak in terms of less qualified censnre 
of Constantine's intolerance, and to admit that the two 
prevailing evils of his reign, were avarice and hypocrisy.f 
" The laws of Constantine against the heathens," he 
acknowledges, " are not to be justified* How should Con- 
stantine have a ri^ht to prohibit all his subjects from sac- 
rificing and worshipping at the temples ? Would he have 
liked this treatment, if some other prince had become a 
Christian at thaf time, and he still remained a heathen ? 
What reason had he to think that all men received li^t 
and Conviction when he did ? And if they were not con- 
vinced^ how could he expect that jthey should act as he 
did.^J 

Monsieur Le Clerc justly observes, that "they that 
continued heathens were no doubt extremely shocked at 
the manner in which the statues of their gods were treated, 
and could not consider the Christians as men of modera- 
tion ; for in short, those statues were as dear to them, as 
any thing the most sacred could be to the Christians.§ 

• 

In the form and wording of several of Constantine's 
edicts, we have specimens of that conjunction of holiness 
and blood-thirstiness, religion and murder, which pour- 
trays his character with a precision and fidelity Aat needs 
no further illustration. 

1. " CanstanHne the puissanlj the mighty and noble emperor ^ unio 
the bishops J pastors j and people wheresoever. 

" Moreover w% thought good, that if there can be fomid 
extant any work or book compiled by Arius, the same 
should be burned to ashes, so that not only his damnaHe 
doctrine may thereby be wholly rooted but, but also that 
no relic thereof may reihain unto posterity. This also we 
strai^htly command and charge, that if any man be fomid 
to hide or conceal any book inade by Arius, and not 
immediately bring forth the said book, and deliver it np 
to be burned, that the said offender for so doing ^all du 
the death. For as soon as he is taken, our pleasore isi 

* See this dedaetion illastrated in asaooemon of the Anthers lettan fiom Oik- 
bam, in ** The Lion," roL 1. 
tLardnk*8 Credibility, vol 2, p. 845. IIbid.ii.844 

§BibLUniy. 1 16,p. M. 
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that his head be stricken off from his shoulders. God keep 
you in his tuition*"* 

CansAantine^s speech, in the council concerning peace and concord. 
2. " Having by God's assistance, gotten the victory over 
mine enemies, I entreat you therefore, beloved ministers 
of God, and servants of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
io cvt off the heads of this hydra of heresy, for so shall ye 
please both God and ww."!- 

III. MOTIVES OF CONSTANTINE's CONVERSION. 

\Bis say his friends. 

" Constantino the Emperor, being certified of the tyran- 
nous government of Maxentius, devised with himself 
which way possibly he might rid the Romans from under 
this grievous yoke of servitude, and despatch the tyrant 
out of life. Deliberating thus with himself, he forecasted 
dlso what Gody he were best to call upon for aid, to wage 
battle with the adversary. He remembered how that 
Diocletian who wholly dedicated himself unto the service 
of the heathenish Gods, prevailed nothing tiiereby ; also 
he persuaded himself for certain, that his father Con- 
stantius, who renounced the idolatry of the Gentiles> led a 
more fortunate life 4 musing thus doubtfully witji himself, 
and taking hid journey with his soldiers, a certain vision 
appeared unto him, afi it was strange to behold, so indeed 
incredible to be spoken of. About noon,^ the day some- 
what declining, he saw in the sky, a pillar of light, in the 
form of a cross, whereon was engraved the inscription, 
^ hhihis overcome.^ This vision so amazed the emperor, 
that he, mistrusting his own si^ht, demanded of them that 
were present, whetner they perceived the vision, which 
when all with one consent had affirmed, the wavering 
mind of the Emperor, was settled with that divine and 
wonderful sight. The niffht following, Jesus Christ him- 
self appeared to him, in his sleep, saying — * Frame to thy- 
self the jom^ of across after the example of the sign which appear^ 
ed unto thee^ and bear the same t^ainst thy enemies as a fit banner^ 
or token oftdctory.^^^^ 

* In Soei^tes Scholasticiis, lib. 1, c 6, fd. p^ 2Tf* 

fEnseb. Vita Const, lib. 8,c. 12. 

i Compare this with the apology of Melit« ; and the result is, a demonstration^ 
that good or ill lack was all that tamed the scale between the claims of Christiani^ 
and of Paganism. — ^Dieoesis, p. 820. 

§ Socrates Eccl. Hist. lib. 1, c. I. It is to be resetted that these words of 
Qaist have not been receiyed into the canon of the New Testament, as it is cer-v- 
tain thefe are none therein contanicd, of higher aathoiitjr. 
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But let us kear the account of " that lewd varlet,^ 
" that wicked spirit and fiend of hell,''* as SocratM calls 
him, the Ethnic Zo^imus, who dared to revile Const^tine, 
and rail at Christians. These fi,ends of hell make none 
the worse historians, but always contrive *to give an air 
of rational probabiUty to their infernal falsehoods, whidi 
divine truth (being written solely to exercise our faith) 
could never pretend to — "This lewd varlet goeth about 
to defame the ffodly and noble * emperor Constantine, for 
he saith, that he slew his son Crispus very lamentably ; 
that he despatched his wife Fausta, by shutting her up in 
a boUing bath ; that when he would have had his priest 
to purge him by sacrifice, of these horrible murthers, and 
could not have his purpose, (for they had answered plain- 
ly, it lay not in their power to cleanse himj, he light- 
ed at last upon an Egyptian who came out ot Iberia, and 
being persuaded by mm that the Christian faith was of 
force to wipe away every sin, were it never so heinous, 
he embraced willingly all whatever the Egyptian told 

him."t 

Lardner says this is a false and absurd story ; and to 
make it appear to be so^ he renders the text of Zosimus, 
without supplying it as usual a-t the bottom of his pAge, 
as if it had ran, mat " Constantine being conscious tohun- 
self of those bad actions, and also of the breach of oaths^ 
and being told by the priests of his old reli^on, that there 
was no £nd of purmtion sufficient to expiate such enor- 
mities, he began to hearken to a Spaniard, named JSgyj)- 
tins, then at Court, who assured him that the Cbris^ui 
doctrine contained a promise of the pardon of all maimer 
ofrfn." 

I suspect Dr. Lardner's copy, of Zosimus of a menda- 
cious substitution of the words which he renders ^^a Spa- 
niard named .SB^yptitUj then at Caurtj^^ instead of thode ao- 
knowledged in the independent and hostile quotation oi 
Socrates, ^^ that ^' he met an Egyptian coming otxt of Iberiaj 
in order to keep in the back ground, as much as possible, 

* Socrates, lib. 8, c. 40, 41. When we hear lancnage of tfaii tort, we im^ be 
fora that sdmebody has been telUng the truth/ConBuit that holy blaekgaaid, 
the RoYerend Dr. J. P. S. and his JUjoindert for the character of the Aathor. 
Billingaisate sorrendeiB the honoore of the fisb-oiarket, to the transoen^wl rvffiaa- 
krn of. Sic college. 

t Ibid. lib. 3, c. 40. — See also the oiiginal text of Zosimna to thi^ efibct, ^srtm 
in my« Syntagma," p. 112. 

t The holy emperor had bonnd himself by the mostsQleaui oatlMi to protect li- 
cioins, hot slew him notwithstanding. He had the ezampleof the manaltor €M^ 
own heart to justify this peccadillo, 1 Kings, ii 8, 9. 

r 
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the Btartling denouement of historical fact, that Christianity 
is realty not of Jewish, but of Egyptian derivation.* As 
for its absurdity, tkey should not throw stones who live in 
houses oT glass. 

Sozomen has a whole chapter on purpose to confiite such 
accounts of Constantine's conversion ; in which he admits 
(which one would think were admissiqn enough,) that the 
emperor made some such application to a Pagan priest of 
the name of Sopater, who had been his faithful friend ; 
but that Sopater refused to administer spiritual consola- 
tion, asserting that, the purity of the gods admitted of no 
cjompromise with ^jrimes like his. Whereupon, Constantine 
applied to the bishops of Christianity, " who promised him 
that by repentance and baptism they could cleanse him 
from all sin ;"t taking into the reckoning*, we must suppose, 
the sin (if a sin they held it to be) of murdering poor So- 
pater, the' Pagan priest ; whom, upon his conversion to 
the Christian faith, Constantine took care to have put to 
death. 

It is from the arguments which his best friends and most 
zealous advocates advance in his favour^ and the pitiful 
chicane with which they feebly attempt to conflict with 
the facts which his enemies, or rather the impartial docix- 
ments of history allege against him, that we gather a true 
knowledge pf the character of the first Christian emperor. 

Thus the learned Christian historian Pagi, with equal 
humanity and orthodoxy, affects to repel every accusation 
that the tongue of slander might object against this holy 
emperor: — "As for those few murders, if Eusebius had 
thought it worth his while to refer to them, he would per- 
haqpNS, with Baronius himself have said, that the young 
Li<miius (his infant nephew), although the fact might not 
generally have been knowuj had most likely been an ac- 
complice in the treason of his father. That as to the 
murder of his son, the emperor is rather to be considered 
as unfortupate than as criminal. And with respect to his 
puttin^g his wife to death, he ought to be pronounced 
rather a just and righteous judge. As for his numerous 
* friends, whom Eutropius informs us he put to delith one 
after another, we are bound to believe tfiat they most of 

* Compaie ^Uh Chap. 29,Ths ^iom of thk CRon^inthisDiKGssu, p. 198. 

TO«$ ftQaVtfi iit<i9n^o\Qt atroy.-^ZosimiiB. Adtif/tovovrra 9* Tov fiaoilaa tTTi T^ 
anoYoQtvan, TteQirvytv Entaximoig, ot fivtavoM nai paTtTtOfiOti vn%Oxwto. 
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them deserved it, as they were found out to have abused 
the emperor's too great credulityj for the gratification of 
their own inordinate wickedness, and insatiable avarice : 
and such no doubt was that Sopater the philosopher, 
who was at last put to death upon the accusation of A(d«- 
labius, and that by the righteous dispensation of Grod, for 
his having attempted to alienate the mind of Constantine 
from the true religion."* Dr. Lardner quotes this impor- 
tant passage in hi^ notes, for the benefit of the kcamd 
reader, but gives no rendering into English of the most 
important clause in it : which I have here supplied. 

We have horrors on horrors in detail of martyrdoms in 
the cause of Christiianity — ^here was a martyr in the cause 
of Paganism, of whom, as of millions whom Christians 
massacred, it was considered a sufficiently fair account 
either with Lardner to think their cases utterly unworthy 
of notice, or with Pagi to assume, that they had thdr 
throats cut and their property turned over to the faithfiil) 
by the just dispensations of God upon them for not being 
of the emperor's religion. One's heart smarts at the 
unfeeling exultation of Eusebius over the cold-bhKxkd 
massacres of Pagans, who, he telle us, " as they formed^ 
reposed an insolent vain hope in jjieir false gods, so now, 
upon being executed and put to death according to their 
desert, they truly understood how great and admirable the 
God of Constantine was."t The war against Constantine 
he throughout assumes to be, and expressly calls " JU 
uar against God"i 

* De ciedibiiB a]item.^i rationend m patticolari reddere volniaset, dixiaset fonitiB 



cum ipso Baronio, Liciniam jtmiorem ex sorore CooBtantia natom, etsi causa vidM 
ignoraretar> yeroskniliter tamen complicem patri sno fmsse : In Crispa fiUo, infeo- 
oem loagis qnam ream : In Fausta conjnge, etkm justam jndioem i^^>ellandam t 
Nnmerosos amicos qnos successive inteifectos scribit Eutropins, lib. 10, credoidnm* 
plerosque id commeritos, qaod nimia principis eredolitate tandem deprehenderentnr 
abnsi ob suam exnberantem malitiam et iosatiabile^i cupiditatem. Qnalis procol* 
dobio fuit SoPATKR iOe philoaophns, tandem AdJabio agente, inteifectos, idqtt 
jnsta Dei di^nsatione qua Constantinam conatns a vera religione abalienare.*— 
Pagiy Ann. 324, n. 12, quoted btf Lardner^ voL 4, p, 371. We cannot baw 
this fact stated with too great precision. I therefore copy it as told again in anotlMr 
passage, which Dr. Laraner renddra thus from Sozomen : << I am not ignorant tbit 
the Gentiles aie wont to say, that Constantine having potto.deathaome of hiiielft* 
tions, and particolarl^r his son Crispus, and being soriy for what he had done, ^ 
plied to Sopater the phOosopher, and he answering, that there were voa^ 
tions for such offences, the emperor then had recourse to the Christian bisho(M» .who 
told him that by repentance and baptism he might be cleansed fh>m aJl sii : with 
which (doctrine he was well pleased, whereupqn he became a Christian.-T-£ardMr« 
vol. 4, p. 400. It was never on the dcore ot being a superior code of moi^ thit 
Christianity could compete with Paganisoi. 
t In Vita Constantine, lib. 2, c 18 tibid. 
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IT. — The mdences of CkrigHantty as they appeared to Constant 

tine. 

Nothing can be more relevant to our great investigation, 
than a view of the evidenqes of Christianity as presented 
to the mind of the royal convert. Without passing any 
judgment on his character, or .casting any reflections on 
Christianity from a consideration of the motives which 
were likely to induce such a man to become its convert, we 
are to remember that Constantino was not a disciple merely, 
but also a preacher of the Christian religion ; and has left 
us the whole apparatus of argument, upon the strength of 
which, he not only became a Christian himself, but w;hich 
he held suflicient to convince the reason, and command* 
the faith of all other persons. 

It is not possible that Christianity should ever have 
possessed evidence of any sort to which Coristantine could 
have been 'a ^tranffer. 

It falls not within the measure of conceivable probabili- 
ties, that so clever a mali aa Consttotine unquestionably 
was, setting himself in an assembly of all the distinguished 
Christian clergy of his age and empire, to deliver an ora- 
tion expressly on the evidences of the Christian religion, should 
therein, have omitted all reference to its greatest and 
r grandest testimonies, and have dwelt only on such as were 
equivocal or nugatory : neither will conceit itself endure 
the supposition, that Christianity can, since his day, have 
acquired any increase of evidence, so that it should be 
possible for us of later times to have other and better rea- 
sons for believing it than our forefathers had, or that that 
which was less certain at first, ^ould become more certain 
afterwards. 

An attempt to give the substance of so egregious a 
rhapsody of mystical jar^n as his oration to the clergy, 
would be only less egregious than the rhapsody itself. Let 
the reader suppose himself to have got through the ten 
first sections of it ; and here begins the eleventh of 

. Conslantine^s Oration to tiie Clergy. 

*' But I intend t9 prosecute the eternal decree and pur- 

Eme of God, concerning the restoration of man's corrupted 
(e^, not ignorantly, as many do, neither trusting to opin- 
ion or conjecture. For, as the Father is the cause of the 
Son, 80 the Son is begotten of that cause who had existence 
before all things, as we have demonstrated. But how did 
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he descend to men on earth ? This, was oat of his own 
determinate will, becanse,^ as the prophets had foretold, he 
had a general care of al| men. For needs must the WoA* 
. man have a care of his work. But when he came into tiie 
■ world, ^by assuming a bodily presence, and was to stay 
and converse some time on earth, for so the work of man's 
salvation required, he found a way of birth different from 
the common birth of men, for there was a conception with- 
out a marriage, a birth without a ; while a 

virgin was the mother of God. The divine essence, which 
before was only intelligible^, was now become comprehen- 
sible : and incorporeal divinity was now united unto a 
material body. He was ]jke the dove which flew out of 
Noah's ark, and rested at length on a virgin's bosom.* 
After hip birth,, the wonderful wisdom and providence of 
God protected him even from his cradle.* The river Jordan 
was honoured with his baptism ;t he had the royal unc- 
tion besides ; by his doctrine and divine power he wxourfit 
miracles, and healed incurable diseases. Chap. 12. We 
give thee all possible thanks, O Christ, our God and Sa- 
viour, the wisdom of the Father. Chap. 15. Moreover, 
we certainly knonv that the Son of God became a master to 
instruct the wise in the doctrine of salvation, and to invite 
all men to virtue, that he called unto him honest industri- 
ous men, and instructed them in modesty of life, and that 
he taught them faith and justice, which are repugnant to 
the envy of their adversary the devil, who desirem to en- 
snare and deceive the ignorant. He also forbiddeth lord- 
ship and dominion4 and showeth that he came to help 
the meek and humble. This is heavenly and divine wis- 
dom, that we should rather suffer injury -than do any, and 
wheji necessary we should rather receive loss than do 
another any wrong :§ for, seeing it is a great fault to do 
any injury,|| not he that suffers it, but he that doth the in- 
jury, shall receive the ^eatest punishment.? This, in my 
opinion, is the firm basis of faith." 

* I rineerely admire the dove's taste, and envy him his roost : but where did he 
find the virffa, when every body was drowned ? or where did Conwtantine find the 
story ? 

t Query: Was he baptized to wash away his sins, or for what ? 

t Comparo this with the titles and honours which Constantine himself airogatad 
at that very time : and see another proof that firom *firrt to las^, it was never 
nnderBtood that the moral prec^ts of Christ wero so mnch as intended to be 
obeyed ; nobody sets them so mnch at defiance as the most aeakHubeUeven thMi* 



§ Ri8« : II Risk ! 

V Rise ghoils of Fansta, Cnspos and Lichuas ! ! 
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Chap, 18. "Here we must needs mention a certain 
testimony of Christ's divinity, fetched from those who were 
aliens and strangers from the faith. For those who con- 
tumeliously detract from him, if they will give credence to 
their own testimonies, may sufficiently understand thereby 
that he is both (Jod and the Son of God. For the 
Erythrcean Sibyl, who lived in the sixth age after the flood, 
being a priestess of Apollor, did yet, by the power of 
didne inspiration^ prophecy of future matters that were to 
come to pass concerning Grod; and, by the first ktters, which 
is called an acrostic, declared the history of Jesus. The 
acrostic is, Jesus Christus^ DH Filiusj Servatar^ Crux.* And 
Ihese things came into the Virgin's mind by inspiration^ 
and by way of prophecy. And therefore I esteem her 
happy whom our Saviour did choose to be a prophetess, 
to chvine and foretell of his providence towards us." 

The royal preacher proceeds in the next chapter ta re- 
prove the incredulity of those who doubt the genuineness 
of this sublime doggerel. 

*' But the truth of the matter," he continues, " doth 
manifestly appear; for our writers have with great ^tudy 
so accurately compared the times, that none can suspect 
that this poem was made and cAiaie forth after Christ's 
coming; and, therefore, they afe convicted of falsehood 
who blaze abroad, that these verses were not made by the 
SibyK 

And then follows Chapter 20, entitled " Other verses 
(rf Virgil concerning Christ, in which under certain vails 

* It is tbos accurately venified into £ii|^ by the tmoalator Wye Salton- 
itan: 

I n that tinie^ when the neat Judge shall come, 
£ aith ahall sweat; the Eternal Kmg fromV throne 
S hall judge the woild> and all that m it be, 
U nr^hteoaa meh and lighteons, shall God ste 
8 ealed on high with saints eteniall-xs. 

C ompessed, which in the last age hare been 
H ence shall the earth grow desolate again 
. R egardlesB statoes and gold shall be held yain 
I n greedy flames shall bam earth seas and skies, 
S tsmd ap agam dead bodies shall, and rise, 
T hat they may see all these with their eyes. 

C leanfing the faiAAil in twelve fountains. He 

R eign shall for ever onto etemitee, 

V ery God that he is, and our Saviour too, 

X hnst that did suffer for us — and I hope thaVtt do! 
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(as poets use) this knotty mystery is set forth;" and to 
be Biure, the fourth Bucolic of Vii^: commencing 

Sicelides miissB paulo raajoiE canaiBiis ; 

fthan which, the power of imagination could hardly junm 
urthei: away from all relation to any thing of the kin^ 
is quoted as the ultimate proof and main evidence of the 
Christian revelation. 



The amount of evidence then, for the Christian reli- 
gion in the fourth century, as far as evidence influenced 
the mind of the most illustrious convert it could ever 
boast, was the Sibylline verses, now on all hands ad- 
mitted to be a Christian forgery; and a mystical inter- 
pretation arbitrarily put on an eclogue, of Virgil, which 
neither the poet- himself, nor any rational man on earth, 
ever dreamed of charging with such an application. There 
is not one of all the thousand-and-one Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments, which with an equal licence of applica- 
tion might not be shown to be as relevant and prophetical 
as this. 

Surely we. had a right to expect from Constantine, that 
if evidence to the hi^rical facts on which the gospel 
rests its claims, existed,. Rq was the man who should have 
been acquainted with it; — ^this was the occasion on which 
it should kave been brought forward. Nor are we to be 
put off with the old fox's apology — ^that the grapes are eaw^ 
and thai; Constantine's testimony would have reflected 
no honour on Christianity. Whp, of all the whole hunaan 
race could better have known the fact, or with greater 
propriety have given a certificate of it, had it been true 
that such a person as Jesus Christ had suffered an igno- 
minious death under one of his predecessors in the Roman 
empery ? Who, should have adduced the admission of 
Josephus, the testimony of Phlegpn, the passage of 
Tacitus, nor these alone, if in his day they had existed, 
but ten thousand times their evidence, or (what would 
have been equipollent to that) should have produced tiic 
sign manual of Pontius Pilate, or the register itself of 
persons put to death under his viceroyalty, but Constan- 
tine, into whose hands they must have lineidly descended? 
Constantine could not have been ignorant of their exist- 
ence if any man on earth had known of it, and could not 
have failed of adducing them, had he known of them him- 
self: and if he had known and adduced them, he would 
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have silenced the objections of millions of infidels : and, 
if infidelity be a damnable sin, would have saved millions 
from damnation? Surely it was any thing rather than 
such a palpable forgery as the Sibylline verses, or such 
infatuate irrelevancy as a heathen eclogue, that we should 
liave a right to see assigned as a demonstration of the 
truth of the Christian religion! We wanted not allegories, 
nor mystifications, but the plain matter-of-fact evidence, 
. which might have excused a man to himself as a rational 
being, in believing. Where is that evidence? Where 
the plausibility, the seeming, the shadow of an historical 
fact? — in heaven? — ^in hell? — ^in Brobdignag! 'Tis no- 
T^rhere upon earth. Then rail at us, ye consecrated suc- 
cessors of Constanline! Persecute us, ye lawyers! De- 
nounce us, ye hypocrites! Curse us all ye priests! Rail, 
rant, and roar for it: — ^but never talk t)f evidence ! 



EtJSEBltTS, A, D. 315. 

There is no name in Ecclesiastical History of equal im- 
portance with this: no character with whom it so vitally 
concerns, every rational man to be thoroughly acquainted, 
no individual of the whole human race, on whose single re- 
sponsibility, ever hung so vast a weight of consequence. 
If Eusebius be to be numbered with wise and ^od men, the 
strength of hib wisdom and the sincerity of his virtue, are 
sterling gold to the value of the Evidences of the Chris- 
tian religion. l{ he he found wanting, just in so much 
wanting must be the credibility of so much of the Chris- 
tian evidence as rests upon his testimony, and that is, all 
but the aU of it. " Without Eusebius," says the learned 
Tillemont, " we should scarce have had any knowledge 
of the history of the first ages of Christianity, or of the 
authors who wrote in that time. All the Greek authors 
of the fourth century who undertook to write the histoid 
of the church, have begun where Eusebius ended, as 
having nothing considerable to add to his labours." 

He was bom, • as is generally thought, at Csesarea in 
Palestine, about the year 270. We have no account of 
his parents, or who were his instructors in early life; nor 
is there anv thing certainly known of his family and re- 
lations. He is called Pamphilwj only in honour of his 
very particular friendship for the martyr of that name, 
who had been U presbyter of the church in which Euse- 
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bius suoceeded Agassius as bishop, in tlie year M6. 
The name Eusebius is one of that jorder which learned 
men have generally claimed to themselves, and been 
allowed to hold, either as expressive of the characters 
they sustained, or to conceal the meanness and obscurity 
of their parentage,, such as our Pelagius, for JHorgm; 
Calvin, for Chawin ; Melancthon, for Black earthy &c. 
Eugebius, literally signifies, one who is correctly religious. 

There have been several of this name, but none of the 
same age and character, with whom he is so likely to be 
confounded, as his contemporary, and brother by courtesy, 
Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, — ^who calls our Eusebius 
his Lord. They were entire friends, and sb intimate 
that they were both of the same opinion upon the Arian 
controversy as agitated in the council of Nice, which 
was held in the year 325, and in which our Eusebius 
bore a most distinguished part. 

Eusebius Pamphilus was Bishop of Ccesarea from the 
year 316 to the year 340, in which he died, in the 70th 
year of his age, thus playing his great part in life chiefly 
under the reigns of Constantine the Great and his son 
Constantius. He is the great ecclesiastical historian, with 
whom alone it is our concern to be especially acquainted. 
Ye little Eusebiuses hide your diminished heads! 

His works bear testimony to a character of very great 
ability, of extraordinary diligence, and of an esprit-dur 
corps^ or . high-church passion that absorbed every other 
feeling, and would have induced him, as it did many 
others, to sacrifice .n6t only life, but truth itself j to the 
paramount claims of the church's intei^ests. St. Jerome 

fives a catalogue of his works, which consisted of 15 
ooks of Evangelical Preparation — as preparatives fat 
such as were to learn the doctrine of the gospel. (So far 
was this great historian from apprehenmng that there 
was sufficient historical evidence to command any man's 
rational conviction, without a preparatory discipline — a 
breaking-in of the obstinacy of reason and conunon- 
senge, and " bringing down every high thought toi^e 
obedience of faith;") — then followed his 20 books orSHb- 
gelical Demonstration^ in which he proveth and confirmiOi 
the doctrine of the New Testament with a confutation of 
the devil; then five books on the jDmne •fljpparition,'''* t«i 

* Or Theophany, that is, ** the shining forth of €hd;^* a conceit, wfaidieo»p 
ceit itself could hardly have dreamed of, as a dd^ition of the life and advoH 
fores tff the son of a frail girl of Nazareth— the heh> of the gimlet, « O, it oH- 
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books x>f EcckdasHcal HisUmij by far the most important 
and valuable, as it is also the most defective of his 
writiflgs — a general recital of Chronical Canons with an 
E^tome of the same; a treatise on the JMscrepancy of the 
Xh^angelists. . 

Ten books of Commentary upon the prophet Isaiah. 

A Commentary on the 160 Psalms. 

Three books on the Life of his friend Pamphilus. 

Six books in Defence of Origen. 

Thirty books against Porphyry. 

Eight books against HierocUs. 

Four books of the Life of Constantim. 

Books on Martyrology. 

On Fatal Destiny. 

Three books against Marcellus^ Who had been bishop of 
Ancyra in Galatia, and deposed ui)on suspicion of heresy 
^bout A. D. 320. 

One book on Topics^ an4 perhaps crthers innumerable^ 
which nobody reads, nor would be the wiser for reading. 
His style, however, is in general good, and his Greek, very 
fluent and easy reading. 

He has been accused by some of criminal time-serving, 
and of sacrificing to the gods to subserve some temporal 
purpose of his own, but not, indeed, on any satisfactory 
evidence of the fact! His Life of Constanline^ however, is 
an incontrovertible demonstration against him ; that he 
never let a regard for truth stand in his way to preferment, 
that he was a consummate sycophant, and that no man 
better understood, or more successfully practised, the 
covitly arts of standing well with the powers thai be. 

Petavius places Eusebius among Arians, and the learned 
Cave allows that " there are many unwary and dangerous 
expressions in his writings. He subscribed the Nicene 
careed, as he would have subscribed any other, though 
contrary to his convictions:* and to the sense of nis 
writings both before and after that Council.''^ On \vhich, 
Dr. Lardner affectedly remarks, that " it is grievous to 
think, fo^- better had it been that the bishops of thaft coun- 
cil had never mest together, than that they should have 

Herod's Herod !'* All other divinea endeavour to sabdne our reason,— the assert- 
era Of the hnmanity of Christ imsnlt it. 

♦ Like our own Archdeacon Paley, " he eoutd not afford to hate a cotir 
itier^ee.** ' "^ee hw l:afe prefixed to his Evidences of Christianity. 

t ,I41(e.oiir.4^hhi9hQP Magee, '< he nowht have believed it in the lump, withonl 
bdJevifig it in the particular. '*--See Us EvidencO before the House of Lords. 
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tempted and prevailed upon a Christian bishop, or anyone 
else, to prevaricate and act against consciente." 

*' This author was a witness of the sufferings of the 
Christians," says Dr. Lardner, "in the early part of his 
life, and afterwards saw the splendor of the Church, under 
the first Christian Emperor. Like most other great men, 
he has met with good report and ill report ; his learning, 
however, has been universally allowed." " It appears, 
(says Tillemont) from his works, that he had read all 
sorts of Greek authors, whether philosophers, historians, 
or divines, of Egypt, Phoenicia, Asia, Europe and Africa." 
'' With a very e;xtensive knowledge of literature (contin- 
ues Dr. Lardner), he seems to have had the agreeable 
accomplishments of a courtier. He was both a bishop and 
a man of the world ; a great author and a fine speaker. We 
plainly perceive from his writings, that tnrough the 
whole course of his life, he was studious and diK- 
ffent, insomuch that it is wonderful how he should have 
nad leisure to write so many large and elaborate works 
of different kinds, beside the discharge of the duties of 
his function, and beside his attendance at Court, at 
Synods, and the solemnities of dedicating churches. He 
was acquainted with all the great and learned men of his 
time, and had access to the libraries of Jerusalem and 
Cffisarea ; which advantage he improved to the utmost. 
Some may wish that he had not joined with the Arian 
leaders in the hard treatment that was given to Eustafius, 
Bishop of Antiofch, Athanasius of Alexandria, and Marcel- 
lus of Ancyra. But it should be considered, that 
Christian bishops in general, after the conversion of Ckm- 
stantine, seem to have thought, that they had a right to 
depose and banish all ecclesiastics who did not agree with 
them upon the points of divinity controverted at that 
time. Finally though there may be some things excep- 
tionable in his writings and conduct ; his zeal for flic 
Christian reli^on, his affection for the martyrs, his gn^ 
ful respect for his friend Pamphilus — ^his diligence iaod- 
lecting excellent materials, and in composing useful wro r to 
for the benefit of mankind ; his caution and scrupubos- 
ness in not vouching for the truth* of Constantine's ston of 
the apparition of the cross, as well as other thingB, wHy 

* But surely this lyiiur by proxy, is ]^at a more meakiiiff and cowiidly waj 
of lying : he knew that the felsehood was asserted, and promed by the ftlMood 
He lent his inflnence to it, and subscribed it with the consent of a — ^— *— • 
fUence ! 
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satisfy me, notuAih^anding what mne may say^ that he was a 
good aQ well as a great man."* 

Du Pin says " that Eusebius seems to have been very 
disinterested, very sincere, a great lover of peace, of truth, 
and religion. Though he had dose alliances with the 
enemies of Athanasius, he appears not to have been his 
enemy ; nor to have any great share in the quarrels of the 
bishops of that time* He was present at the councils 
*where unjust things were transacted, but we do not dis- 
cern that he showed signs of passion himself, or that he 
was the tool of other men's passions. He was not the 
author of new creeds — he only aimed to reconcile and re- 
unite parties* He did not abuse the interest he had with 
the Emperor, to raise himself, uot to ruin his enemies, as 
did Eusebius of Nioomedia, but he . improved it for the 
benefit of the church." Such ih his character, as drawn 
by his advocates and friends, a character unfortunately 
pregnant with admissions of enough, and niore than 
enough, to justify the charges of Saronius and others, 
sincere professors of the Christian faith, who have brand- 
ed him as the great falsifier of ecclesiastical history, a wily 
sycophant, a consummate hypocrite, and a time-serving 
persecutor. Indeed, there is no fair evidence in ajay thing 
that appears in his writings, or is known of his life, to 
support our wish, for the honour of human nature, to be- 
lieve that he himself believed the Christian religion. Had 
he done so, can we think that he would- have deemed it 
necessary to promote that cause by forgery and imposture, 
by trickery and falsehood, as he has constantly endeavour- 
ed to do ? 

" He had a great zeal for the Christian religion," says 
Dr. Lardner, and so far, undoubtedly, he was in the right, 
nevertheless he should not have attempted to support it 
by weak and false arguments. " It is wonderful," he adds, 
"that Eusebius should think Philo's Therapeut© were 
Christians, and that their anciei^ writings, shcmid be our 
gospels and epistles. 

" Agbarus's letter to our Saviour, and our Saviour's let- 
ter to Agbarus, copied at length in our author's Ecclesias- 
. tical History, are much suspected by many learned men 
not to be genuine. 

" If the testimony to Jesus as the Christ, had been from 
the beginning in Josephus's works, it is strange it should 
never have been quoted by ancient apologists for Chris- 

^ Lardner, Vol. 2, p. 868. 
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tianity, and now in the beginning of the fourth century, 
be thought so important as to be quoted by our author in 
two of his works still remaining." That is to say^ surely 
Etmbius forged it kmself ! tor the purpoare (rf quoting bffi 
own forgery. There was never an advocate of the Chris- 
tian evidences yet, whose conscience would have opposed 
any hesitation fo such services, in so good a ca^. 

" There is a work ascribed to Porphyry, quoted by Eu- 
sebius in his Preparation and Demonstraiion, If that woA 
is not genuine (and I think it is not) it was a forgopy of 
his own. time, and the quoting it as he does, wiU be reA- 
oned an instance of want of care or skill, or of candour a&d 
impartiality."' • * 

" Where Josephus says that Agrippa, casting his eyes 
upwards, saw an owl sitting upon a cord over his head; 
our ecclesiastical historian says, he saw an angel. I Imow 
laot what good apology can be made for this." 

So delicately does Dr. Lardner glauce at the peceadil- 
loes of the great Christian historian : to say nothing of 
his entirely passing over the altogether Popish character of 
the religion he professed ; the masses said for .the soul of 
Constantine, his own fulsome panegerio on that great 
monster of iniquity, and the innumerable instances of de- 
ceit and cunning which will be found by every shrewd 
student of his writings. 

Eusebius held that Jesus Christ created the substance 
of the Hdly Ghost, and ridiculously, or rather perhaps sar- 
castically, hints that miracles were still in vogue, even in 
his own time^ only they weriB Ztofe ones. 

His adducing, however^ of the authority of the eWters 
of the churches of Lyons and Vieniie, tnthout directly 
pledging his own authority^ to obtain belief from who- 
ever would believe the stories of the martyrdoms of the 
saints of those churches, and of some whose bodies 
were actually found alive and uninjured in the stomaiii 
of the mid beusts .who had devoffred them^*^ is proof eneii|fh 
of his art in supplying miracles adapted to the memmt 
capacity, and a grand specimen of that peculiarly >octe« 
siastical finesse, in Which Dr. Lardner himself to «n 
exquisite proficient; the contriving to reap the efitet of 
falsehood, without incurring its responsibilities, l^hg by 
proxy^ and pushing what they never believed Aem- 
selves into credence, as far as credence would jHlow, 
without committing themselves in any sufficiently honest 

* Lardner'i CrocJibility, Vol. 4, p. 91. 
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expression to enable a man to lay the blame of it directly 
at their own door. Thus also, the grave and solemn Ter- 
■tullian assures us of a fact which he and all the ortho- 
dox of his time credited, that the body of a Christian 
"which had been some time buried, moved itself to one 
mde of the grave to make room for another corpse which 
tgms going to be laid hy it.* We have no less credible 
accounts of a holy dogj who used to slide along on his 
liaunehes to receive the sacrament, and to watch over the 
■church-yard like a guardiaiT angel, and when he saw any 
other dogs about to ease themselves upon the graves of 
the saints, he would instfitntly set on them, and teach 
them to ffo further. He was actually canonized by the 
Bishop of Rome, and many splendid and glorious miracles 
^were wrought at the shrine of the Holy Dog, St. Towzer.f 

Saint Augustin^ in like manner, preached the Gospel to 
-^^hole nations of men and women, who he assures us ha4 
no heads. — Query, could he mean any thing else than 
that, in. believing the gospel, men and women have no 
need of heads. In a word, 

Eusebius, like many other great men was drawn into 
the frightful vortex of superstition, and had no alterna- 
tive but to whirl round in it, or sink. Like thousands of 
his order at this day, he both preached and wrote what 
he never believed himself, nor could believe. It is only 
when Religion shall be no more, that Hypocrisy shall be 
no more: as it is, there is but one rule in theological 
arithmetic — i. e. the greater saint, the greater liar! 



CHAPTER XLIV, 

TESTIMONY OP HERETICS. 

The only definition that will express the distinction 
between orthodoxy and heresy, is, that the orthodox 
party are those who have the upper hand, the heretics are 
those who have the misfortune to get ousted. All Dissen- 
ters are heretics. Should any order of those of the pr^ent 
day come to possess themselves of the ascendancy, (which 

♦ Teitnllian De An. c. 51, qndted bvEvanson, p. 15. 

t The relics of this truly Christian jDog are preserved in the parish chorch 
of San Andres, near ValladoHd, to this day. Hi^ sonl is with Jesus. We may 
lan^ at this m En^and; bat he woidd be a brave man who langbed at it in Spain. 
See OathoUc Mira^esy p. 48. 
SJ8* 
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God avert) how absurd or monstrous soever their relmo^ 
tenets might be, they would forthwith become pOTectly 
orthodox; anfl the church, in its turn, losing hold of the 
great primunh-mobile of divinity (its revenues and honours) 
might carry with it the selfsame doctrines which it now 
holds, into a state of the most deplorable and damnable 
heresy. . " The learned have reckoned upwards of ninety 
different heresies which arose within the first three cen- 
turies; nor does it appear that even the most eariy and 
primitive preachers of Christianity, were able to keep the 
telling of the Christian story in their own haods^ or to 
provide any sort of security for having it told in the same 
way. 

St. Paul accuses .St. Peter of wHfully corrupting the 
gospel of Christ,* and (whatever we may feel ourselves 
bound to think of himself) makes no mincing of the mat- 
ter, in telling us, that the other apostles were "/<rf« 
apostles^ deceitful tdorkerSy dogSj and liars^ and thai they preachr 
ed Christ out of envy and strifo,^^f 

In the epistles ascribed to John, and which are admitted 
tb have been written some time before either of our gos- 
pels; it appears that there were per^cms professing tilie 
Christian faith^ who conadered that a belief that such a 
person as Jesus Christ had ever existed, was no part of 
that faith; and that he iivas denied to have had any real 
existence as a man, or to hoot come in the fleshy at a time 
when, if that fact could have been established, there would 
have been no occasion to make a virtue of any mah'fi 
faith: the matter could at once have been settled fop ever 
on a basis of certainty thjtt would have prevented the 
power of the mind to conceive a doubt oh the subject 

The very earliest Christian writings that have come 
down to us, are of a controversial character, and written 
in attempted refutation of heresies. These heresies must 
therefore have been of so much earlier date and prior 
prevalence; they could not have been considered of suf- 
ficient consequence to have called (as they seem to have 
done) for the entire devotion and enthusiastic zeal of line 
orthodox party to extirpate, or keep them imder, if they 
had not acquired deep root, and become of serious noto- 
riety — an inference which leads directly to the conclusien 
that they were of anterior origination to any date that has 
fiitherto been ascribed to the gospel history. "Wbeia the 

* Galatiaoi il 14 ; Acts xr. 89; Phi%iaiMiu. 2; Flitt. i 15, to 
1 1 John IT. S. 
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simple fact of the existence of such a man as Jesus 
Christ is questioned, it is usual for the modern advocates 
of Christianity to shelter themselves from all contempla- 
tion of the histdrical difficulties of the case, hy assuming 
Ills existence to be incontrovertible, and that nothing 
tshort of idiotcy of understapding, or an intention to irri- 
tate and annoy, rather than either to seek or to communi- 
cate information, could prompt any man to moot a doubt 
on the subject; nor is it in the power of language to ex- 
ceed the airaof insolence and domination which even our 
Unitarian theolo^ers assume, to cloak over their inability 
to give satisfaction on this, the simplest and prime posi- 
tion of the case, by taking it for granted, forsobth, that 
none but reckless desperates, or downright fools,* could 
ever have held the human existence of Christ as proble- 
matical. We might, say they, as well affect to deny the 
existence of such an individual as Alexander the Great, 
or of Napoleon Bonaparte, and so set at defiance the 
evidence of all facts but such as our senses have attested. 
It being quite forgotten that the existence of Alexander 
and Napolecm was not miraculous, and that there never 
was on earth one other real personage, whose existence 
as a real personage was denied and disclaimed even as 
soon as ever it was asserted, as was the case with respect 
to the asstmied personality of Christ. But the only com- 
mon character that runs through the whole body of here- 
tical evidence, is that they one and all, from first to last, 
deny the existence of Jesus Christ as a man, and profess- 
ing thfeir faith in him as a God and Saviour, yet uniformly 
and consistently hold the whole story of his life and ac- 
tions to be allegorical. " The greatest part of the Gnos* 
tics (taking that name as the most general one for all the 
heretics of the three first centuries) denied that Christ 
was clothed with a rcaZ body, or that he suffered really. "f 
TertulUan speaks of only two heresies, that existed in 
the time of the Apostles, i. e. the Docbt-e, so called from 
the Greek joxfiaig opinion^ suspicion^ appear<mce merely, 
as expressive of their opinion that Christ had existed in 
appearance only, and not in reality; and the Ebionites, 
so called from the Hebrew word aUonim^ in expression of 
their poverty, ignor.ance, and vulgarity .J Docetism^.says 

* Let any man only fead the Preface to the Rer. J. R.' Beard's Historical 
Cvideiioes of Christianity Unassailahle, and itnagine tf he can, how either God 
Of Pope conld ever have thondeted vnth more anucioiis Godhead. 

tMo8bemi,VoL l,p. 136. 

t Quoted in Lardner, vol. 4, p. 512. 
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Dp. Lerdner, " seems to have derived its origin from the 
Platonic i^oeophj. For the fcdlowers of this opinion 
were principally among the higher classes of men, and 
were chiefly those who had been converted from heathen- 
ism to Christianity."* As far then, as such a question 
admits of proof, this is absolute proof that .no such a 
person as Jesus Clmst ever existed, — '^ Blow winds, and 
crack your cheeks!" 



1 



HERETICS WHO DENIED CHRIST'S HUMANITT. 

Within the immediate year of the alleged crucifixion of 
Christ, or sooner than any other account of the matter 
could have been made known, it was publicly taught, that 
instead of having been miraculously born, and having 
passed through the impotence of infancy, boyhood, and 
adolescence, he had descended on the banks of the Jordan 
in the form of perfect manhood, that he had imposed on 
the senses of his enemies, and of his disciples, and that 
the ministers of Pilate had wasted their impotent rage on 
an airy phantom.f Cotelerius has a strong passage to 
this effect, that " it would be as it were to deny that the 
sun shines at mid-day, to question the fact that this was 
really the first way in which the gospel story was related:" 
" While the apostles were yet on earth, nay, while the 
blood of Christ was still recent on Mount Calvary, the 
body of Christ was asserted to be a mere phantasm"t 

The heretics in regular succession from Simon Magus, 
80 considerable a hero injhe Acts of the Apostles, down- 
wards — as Menander, Marcion, Valentine, Basilides, 
Bardesanes, Cerdon, Manes, Leucius, Faustus, — ^vehe- 
mently denied the humanity of Christ. 



CERDON. 



Though Dr. Lardner thinks the testimony of Cerdon of 
sufficient respectability to assist the claims of the New 
Testament, and concludes that Cerdon was a Christian, 
and received the books of the New Testament as other 
Christians did; yet, taking that book as his guide, he 
established his sect at Rome, where he taught, (the New 

* Quoted in Lardner, vol 4, p. 628.. t Syntagma, p. 101. 

t AppBtolia adlrac in sflBcnlo soperrtitibQi apod JndsBam Christi sangoiae le- 
cento, et Phantaima oorpoa Dojnini aaaerebator. — Cotel Patret dfOitoU 
torn. 2, p. 24. . 
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Testament m his understanding of it containing nothing to 
the contrary), that " our Savour Jesus Christ wasrnot bom 
of a virgin, nor did appear at all in th^ flesh, nor had he 
descended from heaven ; but that he was seen by men 
only putatively^ that is, they fancied they saw him, but did 
not see him m reality, for he was only a shadow^ andseefned 
to suffer, but in reality did not suffer \at all." 



MARCION OP PeNTUS, A. D. 127. 

The successor of Cerdbn^^and himself the son of the 
orthodox bishop of that city^ whose opinions, according 
to the testimony of his adVfersary Epiphaniias, prevailed, 
and in his own day still subsisted throughout Italy, Egypt, 
Palestine, Arabia, and Syria, was so far from believing 
that our Saviour was born of a virgin, that he did not al- 
low that he had ever been born at all. He maintained 
that the son of God took the exterior form of a man, and 
appeared as a man, but without being bcwm, or gradually 

frowinff up to the full stature of a man, he had showed 
imself at once in Galilee, completely equipped for his di- 
vine mission, and that he immediately assumed the char- 
atcter of a Saviour. 

Dr. Lardner instructs us that the MarcionUes (the fol- 
lower^ of the opinions of Marcion) believed the oniracles 
of Christ ; they moreover allowed the truth of the miracu- 
lous earthquake and daritness at the crucifixion ; they 
acfaiowledged his having had twelve disdples, and that 
one of them was a traitor. " It is evident that these 
persons were in general strictly virtuous, that they dreaded 
sin as the greatest evil, and had such a real regard for 
Christ as to undergo martyrdom rather than offer incense 
to idols.'' (605.) This was at least so ^nuch more than 
Origen, with all his orthodoxy, would do. If we deny 
these men to have been Christians, to whom shall we 
confine that designation i It cannot be disputed that the 
Gospel according to St. Mai^ does admit of a Marcionite 
reading ; nor did these primitive dissenters entirely reject 
Luke's Gospel, though in their copy of tha,t Gospel the 
, verse 39 of its 24th chapter* contained the little particle 
NOT, where our copies have omitted it — an omission 

* Lnkexxiv. 89. <* Handle me and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
hones as you see me have" The Maroionite reading was, — &o. « a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see that 1 have JfOT,'*^-Wtikaiptiaar$ fu ara» c^i on 
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which, at the first blush, seems to make a trifling difBMr- 
ence. TertulKan, in his way, is indecently eloquent in de- 
scribing the tenets which the Marcionites held with re- 
spect to the person of Christ.* 



LEUCIUS, A. D. 143. 

Or Luciim, for he had many names — IfUcaniis, Lucius, 
Leicius, Lentitius, Leontius^SeleueiafeJ'' Charnius, Leo- 
nides, and even Nexpchairiifes, whidf^ mean all one and 
the same person, was ^.^^tiflgui^hed Christian Docete, 
and one ot the most ejosE^i^^ legends of 

the second century. He|i\^^^!f|4icwith being the forg» 
of the Gospel of Nicc^j^^ a^^Vas the author of the 
forged acts or journeyi*^ of the jSipostles. In the com- 
mentaries which go uiider the name of Clement of Alex- 
andria, a passage from this work is quoted, which says 
that the Apostle John, " attempting to touch the body of 
Christ, perceived no hardness of the flesh, and met with 
no resistance from it, but thrust his hand into the inner 
part." A sense which, whatever sense or nonsense there 
be in it, is at least kept in countenance by St. Xuke's Gos- 
pel (if this Lucius and our Luke are not one and the same 
I>erson), where Luke tells us of Christ's vanishing away^ 
which no 6ody could do (Chap. 24, v. 3l),f and then, with- 
out any enirit^ standing again (<i la vampire) in the midst 
of them (v. 36.) Say we nothing of the corroboration • 
from St. John's Gtospel, where he bids Thomas thrust his 
hand into his side, which no body could have endured 
(John XX. 27.), but refused to let the lady Magdalene so 
much as touch him, which no body could have had any 
objection to. (v. 17.) We have no reason, however, to 
think this Leucius any the sorry er a Christian because 
Pope Gelasius has condemned him emd his writings, de- 
claring that all his writings are apochryphal, and he him- 
self a disciple of the devil. 

APELLE&, A. n. 160, 
That is, about twenty years after the establishment of 
Marcion, whose disciple he had been, made a schism from 

* Non novem mensiom cniciata deliberatns, non mibita doloram concnasione per 
eoiporis cloacam efiustis in terrain, nee nraleptns nberiboi dUn infiuis, viz mer, 
tarde homo sed de ccelo ezpontos, semel grandiv, eemel totiif( statim ChntaHi 
Spiritns et Virtus et Dent tukiwau-^Jidm, Mareiont ^^L 
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the Marcionite church ; and thus we trace by what de- 
grees the Docetian doctrines were brought into a nearer 
conformity to the present type of Christianity, and what 
was originally romance began to assume a certain resem- 
blance to history. ^ 

Apelles renounced the doctrine of Docetism^ and main- 
tained that Christ was not an appearance only, but had 
flesh really, though not derived from the Virgin Mary, for 
as he descended from the supercelestial places to this 
earth, he collected to himself a body out of the four ele- 
ments. Having thus formed to himself a corporeity, he 
really appeared in this world, and taught men the know- 
ledge of heavenly things. Apelles taught that Jesus was 
really crucified, and afterwards showed that very flesh in 
which he suflered, to his disciples ; but that afterwards, as' 
he ascended, he returned the body which he had borrowed 
back again to the elements, and so completed his anabasis, 
and sat down at the right hand of God, without any body 
at all. According to this Father, however, Christ was not 
bom, nor was his body like ours ; for though it was real 
and solid, it consisted of aerial and etherial particles, not 
of such gross miatter as our frail bodies are composed of.' 
— ^It was a sort of amber. 



PAU8TU8, 

The most learned and intelligent Manichean, whom we 
have elsewhere quoted as directly charging the orthodox 
party with having egregiously falsified thfe gospels,^ (a 
charge which the orthodox only answer, by retorting it 
again upon the heretics,) in his interrogative style, thus 
expresses himself— "f Do you receive the gospel f (ask ye) 
Undoubtedly I do ! . Why then^ you also admit that Christ 
was bom ? — Not so ; for it by no means follows, that 
in believing the gospel, t should therefore believe that 
Christ was born ! Do you not then think that he was 
of the Virgin Mary f Manes hath said, ' Far be it that 
I should ever own that our Lord Jesus Christ * * 
• * * *" &c. 

^ See pp. 65, 66, and 114, in this Diegems. ' 

t Acdpn eTaii^eliam ? £t maxime. i^roinde e^ et natun aecqkk Christam ? 
Nob ita est Neque enim aequitur at si evangeliiim accipip, idciico et natun ao- 
ebiam Christam. Eigo noA putas enm ex Maria Virgine ease ? Manes dixit, 
Arahnt Dominnm nostmm Jesam Chnsttunper nataialia pudenda molieris d» • 
Mtifrndmet confitear. — Lardner, ita, toL 4, p. 20. 
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HERETICS WHO DENIED CHEIST's DIVIKITT. 

Down the whole stream of time, to the present day, 
there haa been a long succession of heretics, whose tenets 
were the diametrical reverse of these of the more early 
Clmstians. From Artemon, Theodotus, Sabellius, Paul of 
Samosata^ Marcellus, Photinus, &c. we inherit the curae 
of the Unitarian schism^ which denies the dwinity^ as stre- 
nuously, as the earlier Fathers had deliied the humanity of 
Christ. The carthodox have deidsed^ scheme that seems 
to have been intended to bring both parties together, or 
to enable tiiem to turn their arms either against the one 
faction or the other, as political interests might prompt, 
or need require ^ and the union of the two natures — per- 
fect God and perfect man — ^is now the orthodox divinity. 
It is, I suppose, upon inference from these difficulties, 
which never could have been started with respect to any 
beinff who had ever really existed ; or which being started, 
could have been settled at once and for ever, by the pro- 
duction of any one municipal certificate, or independent 
historical testimony, that Mr. Volney, Mr. Carlile, and 
other persons who do not exactly deserve to be considared 
as idiots, have ventured to deny that any such person as 
Jesus ever existed. 

It is of essential consequence to be borne in view, that 
in ordei* of time, '^ 

Those who denied the hurmmUy of Christ were the first 
class of professing Christians, and not only first in order of 
time, but in dignity of chai'acter, in intelligence, and in 
moral influence. 

Those who denied the divmity^ were the second, and in 
every sense a less philosophical and less important body. 

The junction of the two in the mongrd scheme of mod- 
ern orthodoxy, seems to have been completed in the ar^ 
cles of peace drawn up for the Council of Nice, a. dv 826. 

.The deniers of the humanity of Christ, or, in a word, 
professing Christians, who denied that any such a man as 
Jesus Christ ever existed at all, but who toot the name Je- 
sus Christ to signify only an abstraction, or prosopopwia, 
the principk of Reason personified ; and who understood the 
whole gospel story to be a sublime allegory, or emblema- 
tical exhibition of the sufferings and persecutions wMch 
the dwine principle of reasouj may be supposed to undergo, 
ere it could establish its heavmly kingdom oy&e the uad^ 
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stelndiiij^ and afiections of men;— these were the first, 
and (it is no dishonour to Christianity to pronounce them) 
the best and most rational Christians. Many such fell 
victims to the sincerity of their faith, not, indeed, as is 
monstrously pretended by the persecuting genius of Pa- 
ganism, but by the remorseless savageness of the infatu- 
ated idiots, who, having <mce been interested in the alle- 
^rical fiction, like our country louts or Unitarian stolids 
of the present day, would needs have it that it must all be 
truBj and were ready to tear any one to pieces who at- 
tenipted'to deprive them of the agreeable delusion. 

The allegorical sense may, by any unsophisticated 
mitid, be still traced; and, by changing the name Jestu 
throiighout for that of Reason^ the New Testament will 
acqmre a character of comparative dignity and consis- 
tency, which without that clue to the interpretation of it, 
would be sought for in vain. 

Heretics who denied Christ's crucifixion. 

Not only aihong the Apostles, but by those who were 
called Apcfsties themselves, was the reality of the cruoi-, 
fixion steadily denied. In the gospel of the Apostle Bar- 
nabas, of which there is extant an Italian translation 
written in 1470, or in 1480, which Toland* himself saw, 
and which ij^ad sold by Cramer to Prince Eugene, it is ex- 
plicitly asserted, tke^ "Jesus Christ wa9 not crucified^ but 
thdthe was titken tp into the third heavens by the min- 
itftry of foinr angels. Gabriel, Michael, Raphael, and 
Uri^l; that he should not die till the very end of the 
world, and that it wad Judas Isoariot, who was crucified 
in his stead." 

'• TMs accoiint ^f Ae matter entirely squares with the 
t^ckfont whi^h we have of the bitter and unappeaseable 
quarrel which to^fe place between Paul and Barnabas, in 
the Acts of the i^;)6stle9,t without any satisfactory account 
of ^hfe gt-buiid of that quarrel; as well as with the fact that 
Pftiil {seems 'al'wa^ to have preferred imposing his gospel 
.611 tJWf i^i]^raiit tod credulous vulgar, and lays such a 
l^j^ftfflMit'iimjpfc^ils <^^ the distinction that he preached 
<Oesus Christ) and Hkk tnteified^^^ as if in marked op- 

i Acti ZY.' dd, '< And the contention was so sharp betuoeen them, that they 
itegdafteff asur^ferone fvom the other,'* We iiev^r hear of their beiD|r recoiK 
eflSo^ptui-^bmSfii m iiQt eztraoidinAry— no beast in natme is so impLacaUe as an 
oiGmded saint 

33 
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position to his former patron, Baniaba8> who preadied Je* 
808 Christ, but not crucified. 

The BariKdians^ in the very beginning of Christianity, in 
like manner denied that Christ was crucified, and assert- 
ed that it was Simon of Cyrene, who was crucified in his 
place: which account of the matter stood its ground from 
the first to the seventh century, and was the form in which 
Christianity presented itself to the mind of Mahomet, who, 
after instructing us how the Virgin Mary conceived by 
smelling a rose, teUs us, that '^ the Jem devised a stratagm 
again^ Aim, but God devised a stratagem against theniy'and God 
is the best deviser of stratagems.^ ^^ The malice of his ene- 
miea aspersed his reputation, and conspired against bis 
life, but their intention only was guilty, a phantom or a 
criminal was substituted on the cross, and the innocent 
Jesus was translated into the seventh heaven."* 

So much for the evidence of the Crucifixion of ChristI 



In like manner, we have a long list of sincerely-pro* 
fessing Christians down from the earliest times, who denied 
the resurrection of Christ. 

Theodoret informs us of Cerinthus, who was contem- 
porary with the Apostle John and his followers, and that 
he held and taught that Christf sufiered and was cradfied, 
but that he did not rise from the tomb: but that he mU 
rise when there shall be a general resurredion. Phi- 
laster says of hin4 that he taught that men should be 
circumcised, and observe the ^bbath, and that Chnst 
was not yet risen from the dead, only he announces that 
he will rise. 

Had the Christ of the Gkiq>els been really the founder erf" 
the Christian religion, certainly it would be incumbent oti 
all Christians to be circumcised as he was, and to observe 
that Jewirii law only, which he observed, and which he up 
so far from abrogating, that he declared that ^^b^aven aid 
earth (^ould pass away ere one jot or one titde of tlMit 
law," should be dispensed with. — ^Mattv.18. Our modem 
religionits are Paulites: The Jews alone are the foUowem 
of the example and religion of Jssus. 

* See the Korut, C iiL t. 58, and C. if. t. 156, of Bfaneei'a efitioii. 

\ avtaraa&ai mbv i} xa^oXov y««y«Tat vtir^cnr opcunaait, 

! % Docet autem circimiddi et sabbatizare et Chivtiiiii nondnin 

mormii led, nnuractumm ammndat-^Iriircin^, vol 4, p. seiB. 
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The Cerinthians^ 
The ViUeiitiniaiiQ, 
The Markosians, 
The Cerdonians, 
The Marcionltes, 
The Barclisanites, 
The Origenists, 
The Hieratdtes, 
The Manichees, 



Stand in the long and nev- 
er interrupted succes- 
sion of Christians who 
denied the Resurrection 
of Christ. 



I have heard of one of the most popular and distinguished 
preachers among the Unitarians, who, upon beinff homely 
pressed with the question as to when he believed the body of 
,JedU8 Chria might at this moment 6e, pointed with his finger 
to the tuif, and looked vastly droll, in intimation of his con- 
coirrence in that orthodox belief, so sublimely expressed in 
the epitaphs we stumble on in Deptford church-yiurd: 
against which, I believe there never was an infidel yet, 
livho could bring a rational objection. 

** Go home, dear ftiencb, dry up yoor tean. 
Here we ihall lie, till Chrik appean, 
And when he cornea we hope to have 
A jojrfiil rinng from the grave." 

As the whole amount of the internal evidence for the 
alleged fact of the Gk>spel, it may then be fairiy stated, 
that in contravention of the clear understanding of the 
mystical 4iature of the whole Mythos, wMoh those who 
bear the brand of heresy have given us — while a thousand 
expressions in the writings, of the orthodox themselves 
confirm that undeirstanding: not so mach as any two con- 
tinuous sentences can be adduced from any pen that 
wrote within a Jiundred years of the supposed death and 
resurrection of Christ, whigh are such as any writer 
whatever would Imve written, had he himself believed 
that sudi events had really occurred. 



; PHAPTER XLV. 

THE WHOLE OF THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE OF THE 
0HEI8TIAN RELIOION. 

Palet, in his Horo Paulina, with that consummate 
ingenuity which might be expected from a dergymaii who 
cotM not afford to have a consciencej has contrived to substi- 
tute a very plausible and indeed convincing evidence of 
the existence and character of Paul of Tarsus, for a 
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presumptive evidence of the truth of Christianity. The 
itistances of evidently-undesigned coincidence between the 
Epistles pf Paul, and the history of him contained in the 
Acts pf the Apostles, are indeed irrefragible: and make out 
the cpnclijision to the satisfaction of eveiy fair inquirer, 
that xieitlier those epistles, nor that part of the Acts of 
the Apostles are suppositious. The hero of the one ill 
unquestionably the epistoler of the otiierj both writings 
are therefore genuine to the full extent of every thing 
that they purport to be, neither are the Epistles forged, 
nor is the iiistory, as far as it relqies to St. Pavfy other than 
a faithfiil c^nd a fair account, of a person who really exist- 
ed, and acted the part therein ascribed to h^n. 

TESTIMONY OP LUCIAN. 

Lucian, in his dialogue entitled Philopatw, speaks of a 
Glalileaa with la bald forehead and a long nose, who was 
carried, (ol* cather pretended that he had beenjcarried) tp 
the third heaven, and speaks of his hearers as a set of 
tatterdemaUon^ almost naked, with fierce looks, and the 
^t of madmen, who moan and make contortions; swear- 
ing by the son who was begotten by the feither; predicting 
a thousand misfortunes to the empire, and cursing the 
Emperor. I have far greater pleasure iii duoting^' the un- 
e:!^ception^ble ' 

TtSTlifONY or LONCt^NtJS. 

Lohgilnls J)ionysiu8 C^sius, who had Ijeen^ecretary 
to Zenobia Qti^en of Palmyra, fend died a. n. 87$, In hid 
enumeration of the hiost distijj^shed characters of 
Greebe; after naming Demosthenes, Lysiasj iEscMnes, 
Aristides, 9;nd others, concludes, and " add to these Paul 
of Tarsus, whom I consider to be the first setter-forth of 
an unproved doctrine.*** 

This testimony is, ipdeed, verjr late in time, and extends 
a very little way; but let it avail as much ias it nMf avafl, 
there can be no doubt (whether Christianity bs^^ceived 
or rejected) that Paul was a most distinguished and con- 
spicuous metaphysician, who lited and wrote about the. 
time nstialiy assi^ed, and that those 'Epistles which so 
under his name in the New Tei^mnent, are in good faith, 
(and even with less alleratioa than meinyHi»ther writk)^ of 
equal antiquity have under^ne) such its he eitfa^ penfied 
^r dictated. Should any smeere and upright beUev^ in 
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the Christian religion, instead of reviling and insulting the 
author of this work, or ^oing about to increase and extend 
the horrors of that unjust imprisonment, of which this 
work has been the chief solace — set himself ably and con- 
scientiously to the business of showing that from an admis- 
sion of the genuineness and authenticity of St. Paul's 
Epistles, and of the reality of the character and part as- 
cribed to him in the Acts of the Apostles, (always except- 
ing the miraculous) the existence^ of Jesus Christ as a 
man, and the general credibility of the gospel history 
would follow ; he would deserve well of the Christian com- 
munity, and of all meti who wish to see truth triumphant 
over prejudice, ignoi^ance, and error. 



THE TESTIMONY QF PHLE60N. 

This has long affo been given up as an egregious 
monkish forgery, no longer tenable ; nor indeed is it ever 
adduced by our more. modern and rational divines. Mr. 
Gibbon, in his caustic and expressive style, says,, *Hhe 
celiebrated passage of Phlegon is now wisely abandoned ;"* 
but as he has not quoted it, and I find it, standing its 
gr'ound in the celebrated Dr. Clarke's Evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, 1 have thought it worthy of trans* 
cription in this place. This it is, 

"fill the fourth year of the two hundred and second 
Olympiad^ there was an eclipse of the sun greater than any 
ever known before ; and it was night at the sixth hour of 
the day, so that even the stars appeared, and there was a. 

great earthquake in Bythinia, tiiat overthrew several 
ouses in Nice." 



THE PASSAGE OF MACROBI08. 

" When Augustus had heard that amon^ the childrc^n in 
Syria, whom Herod, King of the Jews, had ordered to be 
slain under two years of age, his own son was also killed, 
he remarked that it was better to be Herod's hog than his 

« Dedine and FaU, chap. 15, ad etUeem, 

fUYt(fintri9V 9Y*«QiG^9ifmv 7i^«Tt^ov, leai vv^ wQtf axr^ riig nfitqaf ayt^ffo v<nt xai 
4^tf^Qai »y ovq^vm (pavijvai^ ^at atiOfiog. — x. r. X, 

tX?amwicli»Qt{'Aiign8ti]sj inter puerosqaos in Syria, Herodes rez Jndaeonim 
Intra bimatam jiusit ihtei6ci, fiUnm qnoque ejna occisnm, ait, *< Melini eiit Herbdis 
poicvm eoM quam fiyiiiii."^^aefo(fiff> lib. 2. o. 4.— Ctor^ 865. i 

S3* 
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There is no occasion to be prolix in comment upon a 
passage, which though urged by Dr. Clarke, and some of 
our earlier Christian evidence writers, is regarded gene- 
rally by Christians themselves as somewhat below the line 
of respectability. It is not adduced by Eusebius who is 
ridiculously diffiise on the slaughter of the children in 
Bethlehem,* and who would have made much of it, hafl it 
been known to him. The probability is, that Macrobins 
might have recorded, such a saying of Augustus', with re- 
spect to some unnatural father, or even of Herod himself; 
whose cruelty to his own family was but little inferior to 
that of the evangelical Constantino ; and some of the 
Monkish Radiurgs,t or dexterously-forging scribes, might 
have thought it a good -exploit, to fit it with the occasion. 

The whole passage of St. Matthew's (Jospel, which re- 
lates the story of the slaughter of the innocents, is mark- 
ed in the improved version of the New Testament, as of 
doubtful authority ; and is included among some of tht factSy 
of which the Unitarian editors of that version, say in their 
m)te, that they have a fabulous appearance, 

I cannot possibly treat this delicate subject with greater 
delicacy, than by possessing my readers of the juopoaent 
which a learned, intelligent, and sincere believer m the 
Christian religion, has passed upon it. 

'^ Josephus and the Roman historians give us particular 
accounts of the character of this Jewish king, who receiv- 
ed his sovereign authoritv from the Roman Emperor, and 
inform us of other acts of cruelty which he was guilty of 
in his own family ; but of this infamous inhuman butchery, 
which to this day remains uuparralleled in the axmals of 
tyranny, they are entirely silent. Under such circumstan- 
ces, if my eternal happiness depended upon it, I could not 
believe it true. But through I readily exclaim with Horace, 
non egoJ(. I cannot add, as he does, credat Judctus ^peBa ;§ 
fqr 1 am confident, there is no Jew that reads this diapter, 
who does not laugh at the ignorant credulity i|f . those 

{jrofesged Christiatis,|| who receive such gross, palpaUe 
alsehoods for the inspired word of God, and lay the foua^ 
dation of their religion upon such incredible fictions as 
these. 'IT 

^EoolOB. iiiit Hb. 1,^ 9. t JPoatov^o*. 

tJ^Totl! ^LettheJewJipeUeBbelieHi 

n Svralj diB profeBsed ClnistiaB bad W the fear of Oakham before Ui vgm. 
..1 jT Reveieiid Edward Ey«,p0on> Pissoiumce of the Gospels. Ed Ipgwidi 119^ 
p. 126. ,,-,v, . . , . ,. , " '" 
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PUBLIUS LENTULtrS. 

It was a known custom of government, that whatever 
of moment occarred in any province of the empire, should 
"be transmitted in due report from the provincial authorities 
to the knowledge of the Roman Emperor and the Senate. 
Of this, the correspondence of the younger Pliny and the 
emperor Trajan, as well as the natural and obvious neces- 
sity of the thing, is proof unquestionable. 

Upon the notoriety of this custom, and the self-evident 
inference, that it was impossible that the Procurator or re- 
presentative of the Roman authority in Judea, should have 
omitted to make a report of the existence and miracles of 
Jesus Christ ; a few years ago, the great libraries of Eng- 
land,. France, Italy, and Germany, pretended to possess 
their several authentic copies of the epistle, in which 
Publius Lentulus^ the supposed predecessor of Pontius Pilate 
in the Province of Judea, was believed to have written to 
the Roman Senate a most particular description of the 
person of Jesus Christ.* 

It was first found in the History of Christy as written in 
Persic by Jeremy or Hieronymus Xavier. 

In front of certain parchment manuscripts of the gos- 
pels, written three hundred and twenty-five years ago, 
preserved in the library at Jena, there is still preserved, 
the following inscription : 

" In the time of Octavius Ccesar, Publius Lentulus, pro- 
consul in the parts of Judcea and (the territory) of Herod 
the King, is said to have written this epistle to the Romaa 
Senators, which was afterwards found by Eutropius in 
the annals of the Romans, "f This commentitious epistle 
was formerly edited among orthodox writings, under the 
title,-^ 

"Lentuhis, Prefect of Jerusalem, to the Senate and 

people of Rome, greeting ; 

" jAt this time, there hath appeared, and still lives, a 

* All our piqipires Of the handsome Jew, present the closest family likeness to 
the Indian Chrishna, and the Greek and Roman Apollo. Had the Jewish text 
been respected, he would rather have been exhibited as hideously ugly : " his tfiS" 
age was so marred more than any man^ and his form more than the sons 
ojmeh." — ^Isaiah Hi. 14. But this woi^ld have spoiled the ornaments of Uie 
drarch as well as of the theatre, and been fatal to the faith of the fair sex. — Who 
could have believed in an udy son of God ? 

* t Temporibus Octaviani Csesaris, Publius Lentulus Procos. in partibns Judstoy 
et Herodis Regis, Senatoribu^ Romanis, banc epistolam scripsisse fertur, qvm 
poMea ah Eutropio reperta est m annalibus Romanorum. — FabricH Cod. Apoc, 
torn. 1, p. 302. 

% Hoc tempore Tir appomit, et adhnc vivit y\t praeditos potentia magiift» 
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man endued with ffreat powers, whose name is Jesus 
Christ. Men say that he is a mighty prophet ; his dis- 
ciples call him the Son of God. He restores the dead to 
life, and heals the sick from all sorts of ailments and 
diseases. He is a man of stature, proportionably tall, 
and his cast of countenance has a certain severity in it, 
so full of effect, as to induce beholders to lore, and yet 
still to fear him. His hair is of the colour of wine, as far as 
to the bottom of his ears, without radiatumy and straight ; 
and from the lower part of his ears, it is curled, down to 
his shoulders, and bright, and hangs downwards^ from 
his shoulders ; at the top of his head it is parted after the 
fashion of 1;he Nazarines. His forehead is smooth and 
clean, and his face without a pimple, adorned by a certain 
temperate redness; his countenance gentlemanlike and 
cigTeeable, his nose and mouth nothing amiss ; his beard 
tnick, and divided into two bunches, of the same colour 
as his hair ; his ey^s 6Zuc, and uncommonly bright. In 
reproving and rebuking he is formidable ; in teaching and 
exhorting, of a bland and agreeable tongue. He has a 
wonderful grace of person united with seriousness. No 
one hs^th ever seen him smile, but weepinff indeed, they 
have. He hath a lengthened stature of body ; his hands 
are straight and turned up, his arms are delectable ; in 
speaking, deliberate arid slow, and sparing of his conver- 
sation ; — ^the most beautiful of coxmtenance among the sons 
of men.'' 



\ 



THE V«ROmCA HANDKERCHIEF 

Would not deserve a consideration among the external 

evidences of Christianity, had it not been consecrated by 

•the serious belief and earnest devotion of the largest body 

nomeo ejus Jesus Christu: HomineB earn propbetam poteutem dknuit, diaci- 
pali ejus, filiom Dei voeant. Mortaos vivificat, et segros ab omiiis generii 
SBgiitadiniboB et morbis sanat. Vir est attie statone proportionate, et ccfflspectsi 
ySttm ejus com severitate, et pleims efiioacia, nt spectatores amare eno^ poamit eC 
raiBas timere. Pili capitis ejus, vinei colons usque ad Tondupentiim aunom, 
sine radiatione et erecti, et a fundameuto audum usque ad huiftros contoiti, ao 
incidi, et ab bumeris deoraum pendentes, bifido vertiee dispoati p. morem Na- 
zaneorum. Frons plana et pura, faciei ejus sine macula quaon rubor quidam 
temperatus omat. ^ Aspectus ejus iogeniius et cratus. Nasns et os ejus mtflo 
modo reprehensibilia. Barba ejus mulita, et colore pilorum capitis biftrcala: 
Oculi ejus cserulei et extreme lucidL In reprehendendo et objurgando fonoi- 
dibilis, in docendo et tfzbortando blandsB linguae et amabilis. Gratia minDda 
vultus, cum gravitate. Vel semel eum ridinitem nemo vidit, sed flflntem ioiO. 
Protracta statura corporis, manus ejus rectaB, et erectse^ brachia ejus delectsbiliiu 
In loquendo ponderans et gravis, et parous loquela. Pulcbendmos vidta inter hopii- 
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and most jmoient sect of professed Christians. I make no 
remark on tne story, but copy it as I find it, in a note of 
the editor on the text of Eusebius, where he relates the 
©tpry of the correspondence of Christ and Abgarus.* "How 
that Abgarus, governor of Edessa, sent Ms letter unto 
Jesus, and withal a certain painter, who might view him 
well, aijd bring unto him back again the lively picture of 
Jesus. But the painter not being able, for the glorious 
brightness of his gracious countenance, to look at him so 
steadily as to catch his likeness, our Saviour himself took 
an handkerchief, and laid it on his divine and lovely face, 
and by wipinff of his face, his picture became impressed on 
the handkerchief, the wWch he sent to Abgarus." 

This story the translator gives with severe censure from 
the historian Nicephorus, and perhaps it might deserve no 
less ; but that the impartial principle of this Diegesis, 
forbids our treating any subject with levity or indiffer- 
ence, that has had power to engage the impassioned affec- 
tions and earnest devotions of so numerous and respectable 
a portion of the Christian community. 

I copy from Blount's Philostratus, the annexed prayer, 
extracted from a Roman Catholic Liturgy, or manual of 
true piety : ' 

J%e Prayer to VeronicaA 

" Hail Holy Pace impressed on cloth I Purge us from 
every spot oi vice, and join us to the society of the bless- 
ed ; 6 blessed Figure !" 

THE TE8TIM0NT OF PILATE* 

In the same spirit of pious fraud,*the Christian world 
had for ages been led to believe that the governor Pon- 
tius Pilate had sent to the emperor Tiberius, an account 
of the crucifixion of Christ ; which indeed, had such a 
person ever existed, and such an event taken place, it 
18 next to impossible to conceive that he should not have 
done. But, alas, this testimony too, has been swept away 
by the terrible besom of rational criticism ; and is now 
left to ^e with that of Lentulus, the Veronica handker- 
diief, and the Sibylline Oracles : among the number of 

* I4i9eb. Ecdw. Hist lib, 1, c. 14. 

T 1^ name Veronica, ocean in the Goepel of Nicodiemqg, as tbat of the lady 
fHwcame behind Jetng and touched the heim of hia gaiment. ** Veroftka, iata 
-!vid«ter titeria ^^rainnoaitia, nata ex Tocabnlia daobaa, tera ieon, Certnm eat, 
ima^inem ipeam Chriati, a acriptoribua non paacis, dioi Veronicam."— JFVi&. 
ibpi. l,p.252. 
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apocryphal cheats and impositions, which served the pnip 
pose oi imposing on generations which were more estsi^ 
imposed on, but are rejected with disdain and disgust bf 
the increasing scepticism even of the most orthoaox be- 
lievers. 

Our immediate grandfathers, were required to belike 
that Pontius Pilate informed the emperor of the unjust 
sentence of death which he had pronounced against an 
innocent, and as it appeared, a divine person ; and that 
without acquiring the merit of martyrdom, he exposed 
himself to the danger of it, that Tiberius, who avowed his 
contempt for all religion, immediately conceived the de- 
sign of placing the Jewish Messiah among the Gods of 
Rome ; that his servile senate ventured to disobey the 
commands of their.master ; that Tiberius, instead of re- 
senting their refusal, contented himselfwith protecting the 
Christians from the severity of the laws, many years be- 
fore there were any laws in existence that could operate 
against them ; and lastly, that the memory of this extra- 
ordinary transaction was preserved in the most public and 
authentic reqords, only those public and authentic records 
were never sten nor heard o/by any of the persons to whose 
keeping they were entrusted, escaped the knowledge and 
researcn of the historians of Greece and Rome, and were 
only visible to the eyes of an African priest, who composed 
his apology one hundred and sixty years after the death 
of Tiberius. 

This testimony w|U3 first asserted by that brave assertor, 
Justin Martjrr ; and as a snowball loses nothing by rolling, 
has received successive accretions in passing through the 
hands of TertulUan, Eusebius, i^iphanias, Chrysostom, 
and Oroedus, till the warm handlub^ of modem criticism 
has thawed away ita unsubstantial f^ric. 

The faith of that great father of pious frauds, Euse- 
bius, upon this testimony glows into a fervour of assu- 
rance, which on any other subject would look like impu- 
dence. For after having assured us on the testimony of 
TertulUan, that Tiberius was so convinced by the account 
that Pilate had sent him^ of the resurrection <^ Christ, 
that he threatens deaih to any person who should but 
bring an accusation against the Christians, when certainly 
there were no Christians ; and takes upon himself to in- 
form us, that *" it was the divine providen6e, that by way 

* Tiis a^avia nqovotag xar* oixovofiiav xbt* avxa nQog vw faiXofAWijs ^ •! V 
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oT ftuuutgmmt^ injected this thought into the Emperor's 
mind, in order, that the word of the gospel, having got a 
fair starting, might run throughout the whole world with- 
out opposition*" 

^ The probability of the supposed occasion, was sure to 
bid for its ample supply of forgeries to be fastened upon 
it : — ^and as Ovid, having once got the names and circum- 
stances of either real or imaginary personages, riven as 
Arfa, has invented imaginary speeches and epistles suit- 
able for such personages, under such circumstances to 
have delivered, so .Christian piety has supplied us with 
istores of epistles-— not which Pilate wrote, but which he 
may be supposed to have written ; which for all the au- 
thentication required in matters of faith, is authenti- 
cation enough. None but unbelievers would wish for 
more. 

John Albert Fabridus, has in his Codex Apocryphus, 
noticed five of these suppositious epistles — of wliich one, 
called the Anaphora or Eelation of Pilate to Tiberius is 
in Greek, and of considerable length, as intended per- 
haps, if it had told, to pass for a gospel : the others, 
6h(M-t and in Latin. I have given translations of them al- 
ready in the 22d number of the first volume of " The 
Lion." 

The Anaphora relates the miracles of Christ as recorded 
in the (Sospels ; but supplies one or two additional, as cred- 
ible as any of the rest. It does not exactlv confirm the 
account which St. Matthew gives us, and which no Chris- 
tian can doubt, that ^Hlit graves were opened^ and many dead 
bodies of the saints which skpt arose^ and came out of the graves^ 
and went into the holy dty^ and appeared nnto many,^^^ But it 
entirely corroborates the story of the miraculous darkness 
at the crucifixion, which Mr. Gibbon handles with such ^ 
galling sarcasm, merely because none of the contemporary 
historians and philosophers have condescended to no* 
tiee it. 

*' There was darkness over the whole earth, the sun in 
;the middle of the day being darkened, and the stars i^ 
pearing, among whose lights the moon appeared not, 
but as if turned to blood, it left its Shining, "f This 
additional qircumstance of the moon being turned into 

• Matthew xxvu. 62, 68. 

t TV tfXiB (iMov Tm fit^atf <rxcrta&9rrog. Mat toiv atrtMOw fiayciriBv, w otf 
X»^7f»8oait att Eipciiv§To i} oilipi}, to tptyXof as aifiarit^mra itilmtt* — In addet^ 
iu ttd FabricH Codie. Tom. 2, p. 97. 
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blood, is no exaggeration, but is supported by the inspired 
testimony of St. Peter himself, who not otdy assures us 
that the moon uas turned into blood, but that the whole uni- 
verse, " Heaven above and earth beneath, presented one vast 
exhibition of blood, and fire, and vapour cf smofce."* But 
as there must always be as good reason to believe in miiiu 
cles of light, as in miracles of darkness, and the resurreo- 
tion of our Saviour was surely as worthy an occasion for 
a display of fire-works as his crucifixion, Pilate assured the 
Emperor Tiberius, that " early in the morning of the first 
of the Sabbaths,t the resurrection of Christ was announced 
by a display of the most astonishing and surprising feats of 
divine Omnipotence ever performed. At the thu*d hour 
of the night, the sun broke forth into such splendor as 
was never before seen,t and the heaven became enlight- 
ened seven times more tnan on any other day."§ "And the 
light ceased not to shine all that night, "jj * But the best 
and sublimest part of the exhibition, as (with reverence 
be it spoken) exemplifying the principle of poetical justice, 
and making a proper finale to the scene was, that " an in- 
stantaneous chasm took place, and the earth opened and 
t?wallowed up all the unbelieving Jews,ir their temple and 
synagogues all vanished away ; and the next morning 
there, was not so much as one of them left in all Jeru- 
salem ;** and the Roman soldiers who had kept the sep- 
ulchre ran stark-staring mad. "ft So truly may we 
say, riffhteous art thou, Lord, and just are thy judg- 
ments T 

•5 coincident Passage from ^Amobius, 
Tet this language ascribed to Pontius Pilate, is hardly 
less hyperbolical than that which the gravest and most 
rational of the Christian Fathers is constrained to use, 
when referring to the same subject. It would not bear 
the telling in the style of historical narrative. The odm 
and philosophical Lardner adduces this testimony of the 
no less philosophic^ and rational Amobius, as evidence 
of the " uncommon darkness and other surprising events 

* Acts iL 19. t 0\pias yayo^tvi/c* ti;^ fnag ru¥ (ta^fhrwr. 

t S2(f^ij it TQiTijf oQag Ttjg vvxrog tiXoig^ oyg adtnorat noXXm ipatd^tag, 
§ Q(rf rot B^athv yttta&ai f^ttymy^v •ntanlaeiopa, vn»Q naaag to; fM^* 
H JIaaav S» wxva %x»ivipf, bx tnawfaxo to ip»g fiacyov.—- Ibid. 
T Tonf d§ cadatoyy noXXot «^aror »v t« jfatr^arc Titf YV( MtTOTrcw^trrtf , H pfl 
9VQ»S^vai «T(. 

. ♦^ ,T^ avQi9¥ ro nXt]&9g tow teSaianf rotf Ttt xcerpt ra irioa Uycfitimv* 
Mia avvotYmyti Tcor iitSatmv bx VTttXijtp&ii §t avnj nj I»QBifaXtifi» 
ft Ot it T^H^rrt^ TO fivrifiHw <rr(aTt«irac »f ntraufBi ^n^tyoc.— «• r.J 
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at the time of our Lord's passion and death."* That 
evidence requires us %o believe t\iat, " when he had put 
off his body, which he carried about in a Uttle part of 
himself, after he suffered himself to be seen, and that it 
should be known of what size he was, all the elements of 
the world, terrified at the strangeness of lyhat had hap- 
pened, were put out of order, the earth shook and trem- 
bled, the sea was completely poured out from its lowest 
bottom, the whole atmosphere was rolled up into balls of 
darkness, the fiery orb of the sun itself caught cold and shiv- 
ercrf."t Our Christian Evidence writers are not able to^- 
adduce so much as a single author, frigid or foe, Pagan or 
Christian, who has referred to these miraculous events in 
any way of which they themselves are not ashamed: not. 
one who has related the story as if he believed it himself* 
-^not one, who, however in some passages he may seem - 
to speak as an historian, has not in others abundantly indi- 
cated a dofMe sense, and shown his own secret understand- 
ing, not only that no such events ever happened, but that 
no such person as he of whom they are related, ever 
existed. 

JO8EPH0S, A. D. 98. 

T. FUmus Josephus^ a Jewish priest of the race of the 
Asmonean princes, was born at Jerusalem, taken prisoner 
by Vespasian in his wars, was present in his camp at the 
siege of Jerusalem, and wrote a work on the Jewish An- 
tiquities, in twenty books, in the eighteenth of which, the 
third chapter, and third section, occurs the famous pas- 
sage. This it is : — . 

*'±About that time appeared Jesus, a wise man, it m- 
deed it be right to speak of him as a man, for he was a. 
PiCTformer of wonderful Works, a* teacher of such men as 
receive the truth with pleasure. He drew, after him many 

*♦ Latduer, voL 2, p. 266. ■ ^ , . , . 

t EmtoB at eorpore, quod in exigua sur circumferebat parte, postquam v^en ae 
pusiu eatjcujufl esaet aut magnitijdmfe sciri, novhale rerom extemta mundi rent 
^lenta turbata, teUns mota conttemBit, mare fqnditaa refiwam eat : acr f^ohtt 
* tevohituB eat tenebranuH, igasaa orbis aolis tepefiicto aidoro diiigait-i?. 32. 

t fjrivttat 6* Jffltra To«tOf Toy XQ0^<^ Jiji^ot/j, aof og avriq, tty* avd^a avrov iMyiv 
vow • nv Y9Q TtaQado^m tQycov TTOtijTnff, didaaxaXog av^unm tuv fi9oini r aXtj^ 
SryLil^wr Kai noUovg n»t tovdaiovs, noXXwf h rot tili/nJtot) iTTwarw. O 
j£iffr9i ovros irr. Kai avtw w9»ti»i rm tt^wtw aydfiavnaq* ^ly, tnavQa tTrtTt- 
TlnM^TiH niXvrw,oVM»7ronfaarcootY» ronaarwavrovafanrioarng. EtpaniYOQ^ 
mwoig, TBnnf ^if^'Q^ 'X^^ ^^'"^ ^"^ ^*^ ^""^ nqoifit^m ravra rt, xai aXlu 
ptvQia n»^»vT9V ^Wfioata, tiQnxcftiov. JBiamTt vov, tw Jq^^crriarw, ano rovd* 
mof$a0fi*fmvt ov» tndijf to tpvlw, 

S4 
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of the Jews, as well as of the Gentiles. This same was 
the Christ. And though • Pilate, by the judgment of the 
chief rulers among us, delivered him to be crucified, tiioae 
who from the first had loved him, fell not from him, for to 
them at least, he showed himself again alive on the third 
day : this, and ten thousand other wonderful things beiog 
what the holy prophets had foretold concerning him ; so 
that the Christiaii people, who derive their name from him, 
have not yet ceased to exist." 

This passage was first quoted by Eusebius, who exults 
over it as if he had found a prodigious prize. His exulta-. 
tion itself only serfing to awakien suspicion in every crit- 
ical mind, that the passage is but another added to the 
long list of his own mo^ audacious firgeriesy as he immedi- 
ately subjoins — "Wherefore, since this Hebrew historian 
hath of old delivered these things in his own writing, c(Ui- 
cerning our Saviour, what evasion can save those who 
invent arguments against these things, from standing cxm- 
victed of downright impudence." * 

Yet for all this terrible defiance, the most unqaestionably 
orthodox and best learned of the whole Christian world^ 
have invented arguments against the validity of this pas- 
sap^e, and have shown to absolute demonstration the cer- 
tainly that Josephus did not write this imssage, and the 
prol)ability that Eusebius himself did. 

Mr. Gibbon in his style of most significant ioM^ 
thramng^has a note, admonishing us that *'the passage 
concerning Jesus Christ was inserted into the text of 
Josephus, between the time of Origen and that of Euse- 
bius, and may furnish us with an examiple of no vulgar 
forgery." t 

No vulgar forgery indeed ! the cool calculating wicked- 
ness, the reckless impiety, the matchless impudence of 
this detected foygery, should indeed serve us as aa 
example, how *to trust and how to respect Chrisiian 
testimony. Appended a^ this note is, to Mi. Gibbon's 
admission of the respect due to the celebrated passi^ of 
Tadtus ; to what other sense can it be read, than as a Mil 
that Mr. 'Gibbon had no mind to run first in the dangerous 
business of analysing Hie evidences of the Christian reli- 
gion. That work must be left to Christians themselves, and 

* Tavra rw a$ avrw «|9^acow ovYYUafing o»nta99¥ x^ tmvr o v fifmf^^ mf* • • 

fffatorvrrotf, rotf Mara nXaaafuroif vTnfivtmaerat.'^SegU^nti tommmtt* 
t iSedino andFaU, dmp. 19. 
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as no Lardner has yet given us leave to take the same 
liberty with the passage of Tacitus, '' the most sceptical 
criticism" is obliged to respect its integrity. But it will 
' fall in its turn. The fate of the Sibylline oracles : of the 
forged admissions of Porphyry : of the correspondence of 
Christ and Abgaf uS : of the testimony of Phlegon : of the 
letter to Tiberius : of the monument to Nero : and of all 
other wicked devices that served the turn of imposing on 
the weakness of our forefathers, but will serve no longer ; 
awaits it. But a few years ago, and the author who had 
suggested a suspicion against the genuineness of the pas- 
sage in Josephus, if he had happily escaped the horrors of 
a twelvemonths' imprisonment, must at least have reck- 
oned on having to sustain his full share of that abuse 
and hatred, with which the* ignorant part of the world, 
which is unfortunately the greatest part, has generally 
rewarded the wisest and best men that ever lived In it. — 
But conviction haff thus far forced itself upon the mind of 
the highest authority which Christians themselves can ap- 
peal to. Their Own all-deciding Dr. Lardner has pronoun- 
ced this passage to be an interpolation.* 

It is rejected also by Ittigius, Blondell, Le Clerc, Van- 
dale, Bishop Warburton, and Tanaquil Faber. 

This latter author suspects that Eusebius himself was 
the author of the interpolation. What then must we think 
of Eusebius? ' . * 

We have ^ready seen that Eusebius is the sheet-anchor 
of .reliance for all we know of the three first centuries of 
flie Christian history. What then must we think of the 
three first centuries of the Christian history ? 

An author who would deliberately, and with his own 
hand, forge a testimony, and foist it into the writings of 
another who never did, and probably never would, have 
borne any such testimony ; and then quote hiS own known 
Be, as a proof of the^truth of the Christian religion, and 
d^ out his anathemas against all who sh6u)d presume to 
question it — What would he not have forged ? What 
must not he himself have thought of the re«il nature and 
merits of a cause that neede)i to be supported by such 
means ? It is curioiis to see, how even after the defini- 
tive judgment of such high and ccmfessedly orthodox au- 

* I have published these arguments in my Forty-fomth, and also in my Ninetieth 
Oration, defivered beibre the Areopagus of the Christian Evidence Society, a few 
weeks before the commeacemeat of the persecation which has afforded me leisue 
fer these reieaidieB* 
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thorities, we are still occasionally pestered with puerile or 
petulant last dying struggles, to rescue this holy cheat from 
the sentence passed upon it — 

For faith, fanatie faith, once wedded fast • 

To some dear falsehood, hogs it to the bnt 

We are required to give a wholly different reading to 
the passage ; to introduce imaginary parentheses, to make 
arbitrary Omissions ; or egregiously to mistranslate it : and 
thus forsooth to chisel it into a supposable possibility that 
Josephus mighi have written it. 

Among the illustrious tvho have argued in this way, arc 
Dr. Samuel Chandler, Dr. Nathaniel Foster, Mr. Henley, 
Mr. Bryant,*, the Abbe de Voisin, and the Abbe Bullet 
But the learned biographer of Lardner, in his life affixed 
to the quarto edition of his Works, justly concludes, " Of 
•what avail can it be to produce a testimony so doubtfU 
in itself, and which some of the ablest advocates for the 
truth of the Gospel, reject as an interpolation. "f 

Dr. Lardner, after having thoroujghly weighed all the 
arguments that could be adduced in its mvour, stremiously 
defends his former opinion, that the passage is an inter- 
polation. " It ought therefore to be forever mscarded from 
any place among the evidences of Christianity." i 

Dr, Lardner's arguments s^nst the parage, in his own 
words, are these: 

1 . '' I do not perceive that we at all want the suspected 
testimony to Jesus, which was never quoted by any of our 
Christian ancestors before Eusebius. § 

2. "Nor do I recollect that Josephus has any where 
mentioned the name or word Christ j in any of his works ; 
except the testimony above mentioned, and the passage 
concerniJig James the Lord's. brother.|| 

3. " It interrupts the narrative.- 

4. " The*language is quite Christian. 

6. " It is not quoted by Chrysostpm,ir though he pftetk 
refers to Josephus, and could not have 'omitted quoting it, 
had it been then, in the text. 

6. "It is not quoted by Photius, though he has three- 
articles concerning Josephus. 

* In his Vindicise Flavianee, or a Vindication ^f the Tesdmeny given bj Joi^ 
pfans concerning our Saviour Jesos Christ, 1777. 

t Life of Dr. Lardner, by Dr. Kippig, p. 28. t Rid. 23. 

§ His Answer to Dr. Chandler. II Ihid. ' 

IT John, Bishop of Constantinople, who died a. b. 407, was ddled St Cfamo^ 
torn, or Golden-mouthed, Jirom the charms of his eloquence— the author oi tilM 
last prayer in oar Litoigy. 
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f 7. ** Under the article Justus of Tiberias, this autlior 
(Photius) expressly states that this historian (Josephus) . 
being a Jew, has not taken the least notice of Christ. 

8, "Neither Justin in his dialogue with Trypho the 
Jew, nor Clemens Alexandrinus, who made so many ex- 
tracts from ancient authors, nor Origen against Celsus, 
.have ever mentioned this testimony. 

9. " But on the contrary, in Chapter xxxv. of the first 
book of that work, Origen openly affirms, that Josephus 
who had mentioned John the Baptist, did not acknowledge 
Christ. 

Dr. Lardner was anxious to have studied the defence 
set up for this passage by the Abbe Bullet, which it seems 
never came to his hands. Of this defence, the chief ar- 
guments, in its own words, are— 

1. "That Josephus could not be ignorant that there 
had appesuced in Judea, a charlatan,, impostor, magician, 
or prophet, called Jesus, who had either performed won- 
ders, or found the secret of persuading numbers to think so. 

2. "That he ought to have taken some notice of Jesus 
and his disciples; and that 

3. " Because SuetonuS and Tacitus have dote so. 

4. " Because, he has given an accurate *^account of all 
the impostors, or heads of parties which arose amongst 
the Jews, from the empire of Augustus, to the ruin of 
Jerusalem. 

6. " Because, the faith of history required that the 
existence of Jesus and his disciples should not be passed 
over in silence;" and 

Hence it is inferred that Josephus mwi have written 
' this passage: and its not being fouttd by aiiy of the 
fathers before Eusebius, is to be accounted for, by the 
supposition (a pretty fair one) that Josephus himself 
might have published two distinct editions of his works, 
inserting the passage in that edition, which oame to the 
hand of Eusebius, but omitting it in all others. 

So struggles conquered sophistry against victorious 
truth. 



THE CEI>^EB&1tED m^CRIPTION TO NERO. 

As lonff as it would do— and criticism, afraid of lomxig 

its ears m the pillory, was constrained to whisper 'its 

discoveries in a comer, and vent its secret sentiment, in 

^^ curses not loud but deep," the evidences of the Christian 

34* 
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religion, boasted of the cel^rated inscription on a piMc 
monument, erected at the time of the events it recorded, 
and still preserved; ascribing to the emperor Nero, the 
praise of having purged the province of Spain, in which it 
was situated, from those who in his times, were labourii^ 
to inculcate a new superstition. 

So that here were all the marks of genuineness wMdi 
Mr. Leslie in his ISMrt and Easy Method with Deists, 
maintains to be sufficient to demonstrate an utter impossi* 
bility of imposture, in any document in which they are 
found concurring. This celebrated inscription is published 
by the learned Gruterus in the first volutne of his Insmp- 
tions, p. 238, is copied By Dr. Lardner from Grater,* and 
is by the learned Pagi, and other no less learned advocates 
of the evidences of the Christian religion, vindicated by 
arguments quite as learned, as ingenious and aa convinc- 
ing, as any that have hitherto been adduced for the equal- 
ly veracious testimonies of Josephus and Taoitus. The 
insoription is, 

NERONI CLAVniO CAESARI AV(& PONT MAX 

OB PROVINC. LAJROmB. 

. £T HIS QVi NOVAM 

GENERI HYM. STPER 

STITIQNEM INCYLCAB* 

PTR6ATAM< 

f. e. << To Claudius Cesar Nero Augustus Supreme Pon- 
tiff, In honour of the province havmg been purged from 
thieves, and from those who were endeavouring to teach 
the human race a new superstition." Subaudi-^^o better 
than thieves. I particularly wish to engage the reader's 
ccmsideration to the homog^ieity of character which this 
celebrated inscription presents, to the still more celebrated 
pa«9ege of Tacitus. Apply the one, an undoubted and 
unquestionable imposture, as a test of comparison to the 
other. 

The exan^ide of this passage demonstrates these corol- 
laries: — 

1. That Christian forgers were very heedfol to forge in 
feepitigr and character; and 

2. That in falsely representing what their eiiemies might 
have been supposed to have said of Akcm, th^ traited the 
suppefldtion to the person; and 

^ liaiAMar. vol. Vn. n. fan. 
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5. Rather tmerdid the representation for the l)etter mak- 
ing sure, against being sospected of being the authors of it 
thenfflelves. 

4. Reviling and decrying themselves, in rather stronger 
terms than their enemies would have been likely to use 
against them. 

6. Thus they would contentedly be put on a level with 
thieves, and have their divine religion spoken of as some- 
thing that ought to be purged out of society; for the sake 
of making the testimony, which they haa forged them- 
selves, the more plausibly seem to be, the testimony of 
their enemieis. 

6. Th^, holding it better to be spoken of in any way, 
than not to be spoken of at all; and ^ 

7. The specific object and aim of the forgery, not being 
to represent what the character of Christianity was; 
(which they could easily and at any time vindicate,) but 

8.. To represent Christians and Christianity to have ex- 
isted, vAen and where they did not exist, to have had an ex- 
tent of, prevalence which it had not, and to have been 
of a degree of consequence and notoriety, as distinct from 
any of the multifarious modifications of the. ancient Pa- 
ganism, from which in fact and truth it was neither dis- 
tinct, nor distinguishable. 

But this celebrated inscription has at length served its 
generation; and it is now no longer indictable at common 
law, to own the truth with respect to it, and pack it off 
with Josephus, Lentulus, Pilate, Phlegon, and all the whole 
nohk army of martyrs. The distinguished Spanish histori- 
cal, John de Perteras, has escaped the inquisition, thoudi 
he has ventured to own that he could not restrain himself 
from confessing,^ " that it was even Cjrriac of AncoiMt, 
who first foisted this bit of Christian evidence upon hu- 
man credulity r and that it was from his brewing, that all 
the rest of 'em filled their vessels, but now hiq)pily any 
one may judge of it as he pleases*" 

This allowance has emboldened Mr. Gibbon, who shows 
in a note that he has read the passage of Peyreras, to 
fling stones at this inscription, and to say ** it is a 

. f Je De piw m'empeicher d*o1)senrer que Cyiise d'Ancone liit le premier f m 
mi^lia eette iuBcriptioB, et que c'est de Ini que lee aetroe Tent tir^; mais comma la 
mkdeea Ecrivaiii eatsnq^ecte an jnfement de tovu lea B^avans, que d'apleuis il n'y 
a ni Testige m sooYeiiir de cette iDscriptioD dans les places on Tent dh qn'elle s'eit 
tromr^e, et qa*on ne ecait on la prenaqe a present, chacon pent en porter le jnge- 
i qa*il Toodift.— At^oire gtnerak d^Etpagne, torn. 1, p. 191 
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manifest and acknowledged forgery, contrived by that 
noted impoetor, Cyriacus of Ancona, to flatter the prkle 
and prejudices of the Spaniards."* He would have said 
as much of the passage of Tacitus, had he but foond 
another John de Ferreras, to pioneer his way through the 
brake. 



SIMILAR INSCRJPTIONS. 

While the lie would do, nothing was so common or so 
natural as that it should be often overdone. The advo- 
cates for Christianity once meeting a little success in this 
way, would turn every mile-stone on the roads into a mon- 
ument of Christianity. More than a copy would be mwc 
than the worth of these to the emperors Diocletian and 
Maximinian. They rest like that to Nero, on the faith of 
Baronius. 

1. DIOCLET. JOVIUS. MAXIMI. HERCULEI. CAE88. AIT6G. 
AMPLIFICATO PER. dRIENTEM. ET. OCCID. IMPER. ROM. ET. 
KOMINE CHRISTIANORUM. DELETO. QUI. REMP. EVERTEBiNT; 

and 

S. DIOCLETIAN CAES. AUG. QALLERIO. IN ORIENTE ADOPT 
8UPERSTITI0NE CHRISTI. UBIQV. DELETA CULTU DEORUM 
PROPAGATO. 

Procopius mentions a Phoenician inscription upon two 
famous pillars near Tangiers, which was, 

Hfitis oOfttt 01 tpylorrtg arfo nqoawnw Ifiaov rov Xtjorov nov ifamjf.— i 0. 

^< We are they icho fled from the face of Joshua the robberj tht 
son of JV*tin." 

Thus have we not only forged writings, but pretended 
monuments that never existed, to record events that never 
happened. So reckless, so desperate, so audacious are 
the tricks that have been resorted to, to give to BiUe 
Skiologyj an appearance of. historical fact; that is, to htiDg 
heaven and earth together. 



* TACITUS, A. D. 107. 

We have investigated the claims of every docamcftt 
possessing a plausible claim to be investigated, wbich 
history has preserved of the transactions of the firet 
century; and not so much as one single passage, porport- 
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ing to hav€j been written at any time within the first hun- 
dred years, can be produced from any independent author- 
ity whatever, to show the existence at or before that time 
of such a person as Jesus Christ, or of sAch a set of men 
as could be accounted to be his disciples. . 

After tKe many forgeries and interpolations that have 
been detected in the texts of autj^ocs of high repute, nay 
the forging of whole books and palming them upon authors 
of established reputation, for the purpose of kidnapping 
their respectability into the service of Christianity, and 
fathering them with admissions, which they never made 
nor intended ; it would have been next to a miracle, if the 
text of the great prince of historians, had been suffered to 
come down to us unengrafted with a suitable recognition 
of the existence of Christ, and of Christians : or i^ after, 
the shrewdest talent and profoundest learning were en- 
gaged in the service, the important business of managing 
such an interpolation had been left to hands that couldnot 
have done it better than to^ fear detection from any ordi- 
nary powers of criticism. 

Eusebius had christianized Josephus ; it remained for 
shrewder masters of criticism, and the more accomplished 
scholars and infidels of a later age to perform a similar re- 
generation upon the text of Tacitus. 

This illustrious Romaii inherits immortal renown as an 
hjstorian, for his beautiful description of the manners of 
the ancient Germans, his Life of Agricold, his History of 
Rome, from the time of the emperor Gralba to the death 
of Domitian ; and lastly for his Annals^ beginning at 
Tiberius, and terminating with the death of Nero. He 
was born about a.d. 62, and wr^ote his Annals very late in 
Bfe, as nearly as probable conjecture can bring us, about 
•a. d. 107. 

The first publication of any part of the Annals of 
Tacitus, was by Johannes de Spire, at Venice, in the 
year 1468. His imprint being made from a single manu- 
script, in his own power and possession only, and purport- 
ing to have been written in the eighth century. From 
this manuscript, which none but the most learned woi^d 
taow of, none but the most curious would investigate, and 
none but the most interested would transcribe, or be 
allowed to transcribe ; and that too, in an age and 
country, when and where, to have suggested but a donbt 
against the authenticity of ^ny document which the 
authorities had once chosen to adopt as evidence of 
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Christianity, woidd have subjected the oonsdentioiissoe]^ 
tic to the faggot ; from thisy all other mauusmpts and 
{Hinted copies of the works of Tacitus are derive^: and 
consequently in 'the forty^-fourth section of the fifteeath 
book of these Annals, we have 

THE CEK.EBRATED PASSAGE. 

After a description' of the terrible fire at Rome in the 
tenth of Nero, and the sixty-fourth of our Lord, in. which 
a large part of the city was consumed ; and an account of 
the order given for rebuilding and beautifying it, and the 
methods used to appease the anger of the Gods : Tacitus 
adds,* '^ But neither all the human help, nor the liberality 
of the Emperor, nor all the atonements presented to 
the Gods, availed to abate the infamy he lay under of 
having ordered the city to be set on fire. To suppress, 
therefore, this common rumour, Nero procured bthers to 
be accused, and inflicted exquisite punishments upon 
those people who were held in abhorrence for their crimes, 
and weire commonly kn&wn by the name of Chjiistiai«. 
They had their denomination from Christus^ who^ in the reign of 
THberiuSj was pvi to death as a crirtiinal by the procvrator 
Pontius Pilate, This pernicious superstition, though 
checked for awhile, broke out again, and spread, not over 
JuDEA, THE SOURCE of thi^ cvil, but reached the city 
also : whither flow from all quarters all things vile and 
shameful, andAvhere they find shelter and encouragement. 
At first, they only were apprehended who confessed them- 
selves of that sect ; afterwards, a vast multitude discovered 
by them ; all which were condemned, not so much for the 
crime of burning the city, as for their enmity to maa- 
kind. Their executions were so contrived as to elpoee 
. * . ' , f 

* ** Sed non ope hnrnana, non laigitbiiibas PrincipiB, avt Dete jd^cannB- 
tiB, decedebat infamia, qnm jnssiib) incendhiBi crederetnr. £i]g^ ab<ted» 
mmori Nero sabdidit reos, et quaesitissimis poenis adfecit, qaosper flas^JB- 
visos, Tulgus Christianos appellabat. Auctor nominia ejas Chribtus, TTMd 
imperitante, per- procoratorem Pontiiun Pilatam floppHcio adfectos erat. R»> 
preasaque in prsesens exitiabilis sapeistitio nusas enunpebat non raodd per !■- 
dseam, oriffinem ejus malj, sed per Urbem etiaqi, qn6 cnncta nndiqae aMtt^ 
mit pudenda» conflniint, celebranftniqae. Igitur prim6 correpd qui fatebaatv, 
oeinde indicio eomm, moltitado utigens, baud perinde in crimme mcendii, ffd^i 
odio humani generis, convicti sunt Et pereontibus addita Indibria, nt ftnium 
teigia contecb, laniata cannm interirent, ant crocibns affixi, ant fLaJUmtAy 
atque ubi defecisset dies, in nsam noctomi laminis nrerentar. Hoito* mm «i 
spectaculo Nero obtulerat, et Circense ludicram edebat, babitn anrigft MBDixtv 
plebi, vel corricalo insistens. Unde quamquam adversi^ sontes et noviiama ex- 
empla meritos, n)iseratio oriebatur, tamqnam non ntilitate publica, aed in i — ^*^^ 
unios abBomerefttar. ' ' 
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tlMm til deiisicm and conten^t. Some were covered over 
'vnih the skins of wild beasts, and torn to pieces by dogs ; 
some were cracified : others, having been daubed' over 
vs^^ith combustible materials, were set up as lights in the 
night-time, and thus burned to death. Nero made use 
of hia own gardens as a theatre on this occasion, and also 
exhibited the diversions of the Circus, sometimes stand- 
ing in the crowd as a spectator, in the habit of a chariot- 
eer ; at other times driving a chariot himself ; till at length 
these men, though really criminal and deserving exempla- 
ry pimishment, began to be commisserated as people who 
'Were destroyed, not out of regard to the public welfare, 
but only to gratify the cruelty of one man." 

I consider this celebrated passage to be a forgery or 
Interpolation upon the text of Tacitus, from no disposi- 
tion, I am sure, to give offence to those who may have as 
good reasons, and probably better, for esteeming it to be 
unquestionably genuine, from no wish to deduct from 
Christianity one tittle or iota of its fair or probable evi- 
dence, but from a consideration solely of the facts of the 
cote, which I here subjoin ; and which, if they shall have 
less weight in the jud^ent of the reader than of the 
author : the reader will reap the advantage of holding 
the opposite conclusion, not only in concurrence with the 
decision of the wisest and best men in the world, but on 
that surer ffround of satisfaction with which every con- 
viction is hdd, after men have been so faithful to theixb- 
selves as to weigh the objections that can be alleged 
against it. 

The "facts of the case are these — 

1. This passage, which would have served the purpose 
of Christian quotation better than any other in all the 
writings of Tacitus, or of any Pagan writer, whatever, is 
not quoted by any of the Christian Fathers. 

2. It is not quoted by Tertullian, though he had read 
and largely quotes the works of Tacitus ; 

* S. And though his ar^ment immediately called for the 
use of this quotation with so loud a voice,* that his omis- 

^ la hk odebratod Apolo^, TeitoDiBii is m hot upon tlie ment of tliis psMage, 
tint his nussing it had it been m existence, is almost miraciiloii«i In Cha^ 
tflr 5 of this Apology, he sajs, << Consult yoor histories, thei% yom wul 
find that Neio was the fiat to draw the bloody and imperial sword against this seet 
tbes- risiBg «t Some.** Yet OTon heie, be stamUes not on this ftmoos ps^ 
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sion of it, if it had really existed, amounts to b^ mokntioF 

probaUlity, 

4. This Father has spoken of Tacitus in a way that it 
is absolutely impossible that he should have spoken of hki^ 
had his writings contained such a passage.* 

5. It IS not quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus, who set 
himself entirely to the work of adducing and bringing to- 
gether all the admissions and recognitions which Pagaa 
authors had made of the existence of Christ or Christians 
before his .time- 

6. It has been nowhere stumbled on by th^ lal)orious 
and all-seeking Eusebius, who could by no possibility have 
missed of it, and whom it would have saved from flie 
labour and infamy of forging the passage of Josephus ; 
of adducing the •correspondence of Christ and AbgaruB, 
and the Sibylline verses ; of forging a divine revela- 
tion from the God Apollo, in attestation of Christ's ascen- 
sion into heaven ; and innumerablj^ other of his pious and 
holy cheats. 

7. There is no vestige nor trace of its existence any 
where in the world before the 16th century. 

8. It rests then entirely upon the fidelity of a single in^- 
dividual ; 

9. And he, having the ability, the opportunity, and the 
strongest possible incitement of interest to induce him to 
introduce the interpolaticMi. 

10. The passage itself, though unquestionably the wodt 
of a master, and entitled to be pronounced the d^ 
d^oduore of the art : betrays the penchant of that delight in 
blood and in descriptions of bloody hoirrors, as pecuhady 
characteristic of the Christian disposition, as it wa» abhor- 
rent to the mild, and gentle mind and highly cultivate 
taste of Tacitus. 

11. It bears a character of exaggeration, and trencbee 
on the laws of rational probability, which the writings Ur 
Tacitus are rarely found to do. 

12. It may be met and overthrown by the. concussion if 
directly conflicting, evidence of equal weight of challeofe ; 
a shock to which no statements of Tacitus be^des are 
liable. 

IS. It is not conceivable that Nero, who, with all Ms 

* After other qnotatioiis fiom the writings of Tacitus, Totnlfiaii coBJWWiiii 
ftTgumeat: " And indeed that same Comeiins Tacitus, that most praimg rfaUt 
UarSy in the sattie. history relates, « At enim Cornelius Taoitns sane ille ^ *-^ 
mm loqnacisumiM in oacL hist reTl k«."— Ofttff. KartkoH, p. 272. 
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criDae&, Was at least not $^fe in the commission of crime ; 
and paid at last the forfeit of his life, not to private re- 
venge, but to public justice, for less hieinous enormities ; 
should have been sa ludibund in cruelty, and wanton in 
wickedness, as this passage would represent him. 

14. It is not conceivable, that such good and innocent 
people as the primitive Christians must be supposed to be, 
should have provoked so great a degree of hostility, or 
that they should not sufficiently have endeared themselves 
to their fdlow-citizens, to prevent the possibility of their 
being so treated* 

15. It is not conceivable?, that so just a man as Tacitus 
unquestionably was, could have spoken of the professors 
of a purer religion than the world before had seen, as really 
eriminal, said deserving ex;emplary punishment. 

16. The.whole account is falsified by the text of the 
New Testament, in which Nero is spoken of as the JURtdS" 
tef qf\ Ghd for good ; and the Christians have the assurance 
of God himself, that so long as they were followers of thatf 
which was good, there was none that would harm them. — 
See J Peter iii, 13. 

17* It is falsified by the apoloCT of TertuUian, and the 
far more respectable testimony 01 Melito, Bishop of Sar- 
diS) who etplipitly states that the Christians, up to his 
time, the third eentury, had never been victims of perse- 
cution: and that it was in provinces lying beyond the 
boundaries of the Roman Empire, and not in Judea, that 
Christi^ty originated.— See their testimonies in this 
D1E6ESIS. ... 

18. Not a disposition lo reject Christianity, but an 
eagerness and promptness to v run after and embrace it, 
has in all ages been the constitutional cacoethes of the 
human.mind. 

-19* Tacitus hai3 in no other part of his writings made the 
le^t allusion to. Chri3t or Christians. 

[20.) The use of this passage as a part of the JJ^vi^ences 
df the.Christiaa Eeligioft, is absolutely modem. 



., ,. ). . StJETOmUB, A. D. 110., 

C. Suetonius Tranquillus, a. d. 110, a Roman histo- 
;jffl^;, jiij. K& life of Claudlus, who reigned from a. d. 41 
to 64 ; says, that "he drove the Jews, who, at the sug* 
•gestidn of Er^us^ were constantly rioting , out of Rome.* 

^^ 35 
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Oirosiu«, a Christian tPtiter of tike fiflfti deftttuy, who 
quotes the passage, does not jMretend to know "wrhLciher it 
was the Christians .or Jews who were thus expdcd. 
Notwithstanding the ahsurdity of the supposition of Mb 
Chrestus being Christ, and of Christ heading* riots in 
Rome ; this pass^e has served its generation c^ Chrn- 
tian Evidence. Dr. Lardner, however, admits that 
^^ learned men are not satisfied that this relates to tiie 
Christians." 

«. In his life of Nero, Suetonius says, that ** The Chris- 
tians,* a race of men of a new and villainous^ \^cked or 
magical superstition, were visited with punishment." I 
hope it may not offend them, to hope that neither does 
this relate to Christians. 

3. In his life of Vespasian, he says, << There had been 
for a long time all over the Eas*, a notion firmly believed, 
that it was in the fates (in the decrees or books of the 
fates) that at that time, some whioh came out of Jodea 
should obtain the Empbe of the wcMrfd.** 

This is as far as Paley, Doddridge, and otb^ sophsi- 
tical Christian Evidence manufacturers, fiind it o6nvenieiit 
to quote the passage. The' finishing would spoil Hieir use 
of it — this it is, 

" By the event it appeared ttiat that predictioti related 
to the Roman Emperor. The Jews, aj^ying it to thetti- 
selves, went info a rebelli<«i.*^ 

Josephus himself calls this an ambiguous cfmdle, 0sA 
admits its application to Vespasian <mly, though ibund in 
their sacred Scriptures. J So little will the passage serve 
the cause in which it has beeif enlisted. 

There is no reasonable ground, for thinkiBg tiist hf 
Ckregtw, Suetonius meant Chttetttii. Chresti^ itsdf is a 
proper name for any good man. And by a tm^ ooiidiiii 
coincidence with the orthography of iSuetonitm, we find 
the earliest Fathers actually )kmtiiii|f on the woM \ hoI^Big 
tt «d entirely indiB;nent whetiler mej were eaSed Chris- 
tians, br Christians ; giving equally absurd <aad riMk m 
Tu reasons for dther the &q% name or the other, but never 

* Afflicti aqiplieik ChriAiani, ganiB licADiiiititi iiip ai Hitkw ii vrm el atl^ 

t P«rerabiient Orieote toto, vetos etconftam opiuo, «ne in 4lii« it ao MS* 
pore JTodell profecti renun peturentiir. Id de Imperetore RomafiH* qlttttm WWtk 
poaCea patnit, predictittD Jndhe ad se ttahentM robeU&nint Vap. 4. 

nj» ^%cit%<ti,wB TO Xw^KW if/t/uonar, aTroJat^tn-of vni tfiauti otrrMMifa^tf*^ 
/m. de Beff. 1 6, e. 5, aaet 4. 
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^Rstinctly f»peteiiding to derive that name from any par- 
tioiilar Christus, or Chrestus, who had had a real 
existence, and been the founder of their sect. The mere 
lo-tacism or change of the long e into i, or i into e, 
often occasioned the substitution of the one word for the 
other. 

1,. The disciples toere caUed Christians firH ai Antioch ; Acts 
xi. 26, that is, unquestionably, they assumed not the name 
themselves, but it was given them by the Gentiles, in* 
"Whose sense of it, consequently, the real meaning of it is 
to be found. 

2. Justin Martyr, in his account of the name, which he 
gives in his apology to Antoninus Pius, thus puns away 
all possible reference to the name of Christ as the founder 
of a sect. ',' We are called Christians. So then we are 
the best of men (Chrestians), and it can never be just to 
hate what is (chrest) good and kind.* 

3. Theophilus of Antioch, after a long string of puns 
upon Christus, and Chrestus ; thinks that Chnstus, and 
not Chrestus should be the word, because of the sublime 
significancy of Christus, which signifies " the sweet, and 
agreeable ; and most useful, and never to be l)aughed at 
article of powaAtm.f 

. " What use of a ship (he argues) unless it be bestneared ? 
What tower or palace would be elegant or useful unless 
it were greased r* " What man comes into life or enters 
into a conflict, without being anointed ? What piece of 
work could be considered finished, if it were not oUed ? 
The air itself and every creature under heaven, is as it were 
anointed with light and spirit. Undoubtedly we cure called 
Christians for this reieison, and none ether, than because we 
are anointed with the oil of God.'^J 

, TertulUan,§ Clemens Alexandrmus,!) and St. Jerom,ir 
^botmd in the same strain. — Every where we meet with 
puns and conundrums on the name ;, no where with a ves- 

* XQi<rrta¥oi tirai tectrtffOQovff&at to dt jfji^crroi' fiiattaSat ov dinai o v ■ Xg i^oto- 

TOTOt VTTO^jro/iCV.-^/fMtiftl ApoL 

t Or I TO j^^iarov tidv xtft •vjpgijOToi' *ai anaxofXaotOf •<!«.— ^. t. 1. lib. 1, Ab 
Antolycwn. 

% ToiYooow fifi9tf tovtov •cvcxar ualMffitSa jt^t^rrtiotyot, ort j^io/it^a a^aiot 
Btov.-^— Ibidem. 

§ Cnm peipenun ChHsdanns pronnndatiir, (pnta Chraetiaiins) de siiavHate y«l 
ben%nitate comjpoKtuin nomen est — TerhuL 

It Quia apvd Gnecos, x^^^'^n^ utramqiie sonat Vutos est lenk blaods tran- 
qiuila et omniiim bonomm consordo. — Hieronym. in Gal. ▼. 22. 

V Avnxa oc ai; jj^^iorov mTttortvxoTig /^ijaroi t« toi nat Atyorrac— C/emeiliW 
Strommat. 
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tige of the real existence of a person to wham the name 
was distinctively appropriate. 



PUNY, A. D. lid. 

Pliny the younger, was bom a. d. 61. He held impor- 
tant civil and religious offices lender th^ Roman Gk>veni- 
ment^ was the personal friend of Tacitus, and was in the 
year 106, sent by the emperor Trajan as proconsul into the 
province of Bithynia, from whence he wrote the annexed 
letter : * 

*' *Piiny tO; the emperor Trajan wisheth health and hap- 
pihess.-rlt is my constant custom, sir, to refer myself to 
you in all matters concerning which I have any doubt: 
for who can better direct me when I hesitate, or instruct 
me when^ I am ignorant. I have never been present at 
any trials of Christians,; so that I knew not well what is 
the subjeet matter of punishmcn,t,orof enquiry, or what 
strictne^! ought to be used in either. Nor have I been 
a little perplexed tp determine whether any difference 
ought to be made on account of age, or whether the young 
and tender, and the fuU grown and robust, ought to be 
treated all alike ; whether repentance should entitle to 
pardon, or whether all who have once been Christians 
ought to be punished, thou^ they are now no longer, so ; 
whether; the name itself, although no crimes be detected 
or CTimes only belonging to the name, ought to be punish- 
ed. ' Concerning all these thiiig^ I am in doubt. . 
, "In the mean time, I ha^ye taken this course with all 
who have been brought before me, and have been accused 
as Christians^ I have put the question to them, whether 
they were Christians ? Upon their confessing to me that 
they^wercjl repeated the question a second and a third 
tirtie, thBeatening^so to punish them with death. ^ Sudi 
as still persisted, I ordered away to be punished; for it 

* S^en^Q es| inil4, Domine, oinoia de qoibufl dnbito, ad te refene^ quia eoioi 
potest melius vel conctationem meam regere, vel igQOiaiitiam meam v^tnen, 
CAgnitioDibas de Christianis ii|terfiU nunqnam: ideo W quid vel quatean^ $at 
pmiiri soleat aat qiueri, nescio. Nee etiam hsBntavi mediocriter, sitne alicraod fS^ 
crimen cetatum, an quamUbet teneri pihjX a robnstioribiis diffeiant : detame i^aaa- 
tentiae venia, «in ei qui prorras Christianus fuit, desisse non pioait : nome^ mw^liii, 
etiainfi!iflagitiif.care9it, ao Jagitia^cobserentta nomuii puqiantni^ , , Interim jn^^d 
ad me tanquamChristiani deferebantor, hiinc sum sequutiis modom. Int^irrogiLin W^ 
an essent Chriatiani : cpnfitentes it^rum ac tertid interrogavi, Bcipplicio B^Bt&a ; 
perse verantes duci jussi. Neque^eolm dnbitabam, qualecunque esaet qaod^BUfliepr 
tW» pervioaciam certi^, et in^exibilem obstinationem debere pnniri. ^u^nmisM 
flimiljs amentiae: quos, quia cives Romani erant, annotavi in nrbem iTn\ittfi]rib|; 
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^vas no doubt with me, whatever might be the nature of 

their opinions, that contumacy and inflexible obstinacy 

ought to he punished. There' were others^ of the same 

infatuation,, whopij because they are Roman citizens, I 

liave noted down to be sent to the city. In a short time, 

the crime spreading itself, even whilst under persecution, 

as is usual in such cases, divers sorts of people came in 

my way. Ah information was presented to me, without 

mentioning the author, containing the names of many 

persons, who, upon examination, denied that they were 

Christians, or had ever been so; who repeated after me 

an invocation of the ^ods, and, with wine and frankin- 

.cense, made supplication to your image, which for that 

purpose I had caused to be brought and set before them, 

together with the statues of the deities. Moreover, they 

jreviled the name of Christ. None of which things, as is 

said, they who are really Christians can by any means 

be compelled to do. These, therefore, I thought proper 

to discharge. 

" Others were named by an informer, who at first con- 
fessed that they were Christians, but afterwards denied 
it: and some, acknowledging that they had been, declared 
that they had relinquished the profession, some above 
three years ago, some a longer time^ and several more 
than twenty years. All these paid the accustomed divine 
honours both to your statue and to the images of the 
gods; and they also reviled Christ. They moreover de- 
dared that the whole of what was Jaid to their charge, 
whether it were a crime or a mere error, consisted in this: 
that they made it a practice^ on a stated day, to meet 
together before day-light,* to sinff hymns with responses 
to Christ as a god, and to bind themselves by a solemn 
institution,»not to any wrong act, but that they would not 

Mox ipso tracta, nt fieri solet, diffimdeiite se cnmine, phires species incidenuit. Pro^ 
pomios est libelliis, sine anctore, mnltonuii nomina coi^ens, qui aeparent se esse 
Ubristianos, aut fiiiBse;quiuii, pneeiuite me, deos appeUarent, et imagini tnee, quam 
propter hoc jusseram com simnlacris nambam affeiri, thnre ac yino snpplicarent j 
pneterea m^ledicereiit Christo: qvonun nihil cogi posse dicuntur, qui sunt revera 
Christiani. Eigo dimittendos pntavi. A3ii ab indice nominati, ease se Christinaos 
dixerant, et mox negavmmt: fuisse quidem, sed desisse, qtiidam antd trienniumv 
qnidam ant^ plores annos, non nemo etiam antd yiginti qnoqae. Omnes et imagi- 
nem toam, deommqne simnlacra venerati sont; ii et Christo maledixenmt Affirma- 

* If this letter be geBnine, these noctnmal meetings were what no pradent 

f)Temment could allow ; they fully justify the charges of Csecilins in MinOtius 
elix, of Celsos in Origen, and of Lncian, that the primitive Christians were a 
aknlkhig, light-shmminff, secret, mystical, freemasonry sort of confederatiOD, 
against the general welnure and peace of society. 

35* 
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commit any Ihefite or robberies or a<^ of tmcbaetity, tbfti 
they would never break their word, that they would never 
violate a trust; that, when these observances were finished, 
they separated, and afterwards came together again to a 
common and innocent repast ; but that they had given 
over this last practice after mj edict, in which, according 
to your orders, I forbad social meetings. Upon these 
declarations, I thought it requisite to get at the entire 
truth by putting to the torture two women who were 
called deaconesses: but I discovered nothing beyond an 
austere, an excessive superstition. Upon the whole, 
therefore,' I determined to adjourn the trials, in order to 
consult you: for the case appears to me to demand my so 
doing, particularly on account of the great number of the 
persons who are in danger of suffering. For many of all 
ages and every rank, of both sexes likewise, are accused, 
and will be accused. Nor has the contagion of this sup«v 
stition seized cilies only, but the villages and the country. 
It however, still seertis to me, that this evil may easily be 
restrained. For it is assuredly, sufficiently obvious, that 
it is upon the decline. The temples Which were a Utile 
while ago almost deserted, begin to be resorted to, as 
usual: and victims, which hitherto hardly found a pur- 
chaser, are now in full request: whence you may natu- 
rally suppose, that a multitude of men might be reclaimed, 
if allowance were granted to their repentance." — PKnj^t 
Epistk^ book 10, letter 97. 

However little room for doubt of the genuineness and au- 
thenticity of this letter there may seem to be, we ought hot 
to have known that the name of Chrktiana was common to 

bant antem, have Aune Bummam vel cidpiB earn, vel erroris, qadd faKnt soliti slalo 
dieimte hicem cooTanire; oarmenque uhiisto, quasi Deo, dicere secum invioeai; 
seqoe aacranMnto non in sedhis aliquod obstringeie, sed ne fiirta, im latntcinia, b» 
adnlteria committerent, ne Mem mllerent, ne aepositnm appellati abnegarent: (jai* 
bus peradismofem «ibi disoedendi fiune, iWRnsqiie' coenn^ ad cajnenAim cSbwPf 
promiaftonm tamei^ et innozimn: quod ipaom ftMsere daaiMe post edictam meom* 

naecnndiim mandata toa hetiBBriiB ease vetaeram. Quo magis neceaBarimn ae» 
, ex doabns ancillis qitsB niiniatne, dicebantor, quid easet verf et per tormenla 
qosrere. Sed nihil aliud inTeoi, qn^m anperalitionem pravam et immo^cam. Ideo* 
qne, dilata cQignitione, «d considendnin tedecmii. Visa est enia miti res digna eoi^ 
giiltatione» maximd propter periciitantiiai nimieniin. MaM enim omnia sttfl^ 
omnis oiedinis^ ntrinsqae sezQs ^tiam, voeantnrin pericnhmi, et yocabontor. NefV 
enim oivitates tantilUn, eed vices ctiam otqie agros snpentitiomB istiiis contagio ptK^ 
yagata est: quae videtor sisti et corrigi posse. Cert^ satis constat, prope janMUi** 
kta templa coepisse celebrari, et sacra' solenniadia intemuasa repeti: passisiiii 
mrire victmns, qnarnm adirac nmssimos emptor inveniebatnr.. Eoc qno &cila «it 
0pinari, qius foiba honmmm eoaendari possit, si sit pceniteatiBB lociiB.-*iFliall 
J^»fi»ft»iar. ttb. 70,Cpist.97. 
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Ibe wonftiipperB o£ the god Serapis: and the name of 
Christ common to the whole rabhlement of gods, kings, 
and priests; that the practices described in this letter, are 
none other than were common to innumerable sects of 
cracked-brained pagan visionaries; and that the observers 
of these practices were generally found to be such despe- 
rately wicked characters as are ever prompt to turn faith 
into faction, and religion into rebellion; so that no. vigilant 
snd priadent magistrate could be indifferent to their mach- 
inations, or not feel himself bound to use all the powers 
with wMch the laws invested him, to sift the principles 
and grounds of their combination, and to make himself tho- 
roughly acquainted not only with all that they professed, 
but vriih. their arcana inUriara, the more interior secrets, 
policy, and purpose of their institution. We cannot ima- 
gine, that so wise and good a man, so just and candid a 
magistrate, who evidently wished to make the best of the 
case for the accused party, would conceal , from his friend 
and master, Trajan, any thing in their favour that had 
oome to his knowledge. 

Did they, tell him, then, that they were the followers of 
a religion which had " Grod for its author, happiness for 
its end, and truth without any mixture of error for its 
mactter?" 

Did they tell km that they were the disciples of one, 
who then, and as yet within the memory of man, had a 
real existenoe, had taught a purer morality, had wrought 
naracles, had died, and risen again to life? 

Did they lay down the important distinction between 
Ae " teacher sent from God;'-' and the innumerable Christs, 
fifessiahs, Emmanuels, Logoaes, Words, and Messengers 
of the heathen mythology, in that he was the object of 
history; Aej^ithe figments of romance, that " he was real, 
theysn empty name." 

Did they so much as mention the name of Jesus of Naz- 
areth? Did they refer to one single circumstance of his 
life S8 a man, or drop an enigma that could set the mind 
to guess at the Galilean rather than the Stagyrite? or 
make it more probable, that they meant the man of Naz- 
areth rather than the Cacodemon of the Forest? No! No! 
M^thing of the sort! not a text, not an iota, not a vestige 
of Christianity in her. We have the name of Christ, 
aad nothing else but the name, where the name of Apol- 
lo or Backus would have filled up the sense quite as 
well. 
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It is not to be concealed, howerer, that the literati of 
Germany have maintained that this celebrated Utter is 
another instance to be added to the long. list of Christian 
forgeries; and that the more learned German divines and 
critics have pretty generally given it up. The learned 
Dr. Sender, of Leipsic, adduces 'nine arguments against its 
authenticity,* is supported by Corrode,t and was replied 
to by Haveisaas!{: and Gierig.§ 

My room will not admit my entering on the merits of 
this controversy; and as, after all I have heard of it, I 
am not disposed to admit the passage to be fairly caor 
quered, ther^ is the less occasion for my doing so. -I stiD 
think it viay be genuine, and that mainly upon the strength 
of its amounting to so very little or nothing in weight of 
evidence, even if its genuineness were unquestionable. 

I leave the reader to give what consideration he ^u^y to 
the objections to the claims of this Epistle, which I cub- 
join without the advantage of the lights Dr. Semler may 
have cast on the subject. 

1 . The undeniable fact that the first Christians were the 
greatest liars and forgers that had ever been in the whole 
world, and that they actually stopt at nothing. 

2. The undeniable fact that it was not the ignorant and 
vulgar among them, but their best scholars, the shrewdest, 
cleverest, and highest in rank and talent, who were the 
practitioners of these forgeries.JI 

3. The j9agrant atopism of Christians, being found in 
the remote province ef Bythinia, before they hw acquired 
any notoriety in Rome.lF 

4. The inconsistency of religious persecution, widjL the 
just an& philosophic character of the Roman government 

6. The inconsistency of the supposition that so just and 
moral a people as the primitive Christians ar# assumed to 

* Neue Veimohe die Kirchett faistorie der enusn Jahmnderte inefar anfisaUafai: 
bj Jo. Salom. Semler, Leipsic^ 1788, Fesc'. 1, pp. 119—246. 

t Bej^tragi zar Beforderong des versmnftigew Denkens in der ReUc^on. 

i Vertheidiguog der PllnischeD3rife nb^r die Arristen gegen dieMtwen ikiiy 
der H. D. Semler, Gottingen, 1788. 

§ Gierig, in his edition of the Letters of C. Plinina Second. Leipaic, ISQt. — 
Gierig acknowledges the meritorious dill^nce and fidelity of Semler, in ezaisiilBg 
the credibility of the monun;ents of Antiquity. The German divines }ia?e ilMCt 
the exclofiive merit of the faculty, of being juit and ciFii to their theologioal «f|NK 
netats; but their orthodoxy is proportionably topicions. 

If " Origen actually etobodied fraud into a system, practised it with the MKobar 
tion of his fellows, and ^ye it the technical name of EconoMia, by wmk tX fatf 
gone ever since. " — Biggins* $ Celtic Druids, 

IT << Qao cnncta nndique atrocia aut pudenda conflaunt celebiantiirqiie!" 
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hftve bera, slibtdd have been tke first to provoke the Ro- 
mail government to depart from its universal maxims of 
tdleration^ liberality, and indifference, 

6. The inebusistency of such conduct with tiie humane 
and d^nified character of Pliny. 

7. The use of the torture to extort confession — ^torturing 
and tprmentitig being peculiarly and characteristically 
Christian. 

8. The choice of women to be the subjects of this tor- 
ture; when the ill-usage of women was, in like manner, 
abhorrent to the Roman character, iand peculiarly and 
ebftracteristicalfy Christian. ' 

9. The repetition of this letter in the one ascribed to 
Tiberianus, being precisely such a repetitipn as we find of 
the famous forgery of Josephus, in the Persic History of 
Christy by Jeremy Xavier.* A forgery having once been 
successful, it should seem the Christians must needs ply it 
agai]^ So here is a second throw at the same game. ' 

^ Tiberianus, Grovernor of Syria^ to the iEmperor Trajan. 

.*'I am quite tired with punishing and destroying the 
Galilseans, or those of the sect called Christians, accord- 
ing to your orders; yet they never cease to profess volun- 
tarily what they are, and to offer themselves to death. 
Wherefore, I have laboured, by exhortations and threats, 
to. discourage them from daring to confess to me that they 
are of that sect. Yet in spite of all persecution, they con-* 
tinueetil} to-do it. Be pleased therefore, to let me know 
what; your highness thinks {proper t<i be doneiwith them.^' 
C^Jr. fair. Ippstol vol. ^, p. 181; MddbMtrcUanU^pimi. 

JNfa iratifmal mjBtti will doubt the foigery of this jpretend* 
ed epistle, whicli though thrown earlier intime, is a pal- 
pable repetition of the good hit that had been made in the 
epistle, ascribed to Pliny. 

I have no doubt at all of th6 forgery of the passage of 
Taeitus;' But if the objections which I have stated, ot any 
other, bci really fetal to this of Pliny, I would recommend 
my reverend opponents and all 'other assertors thit.the 
histmeckl evidencjes of Christianity are unassailable, to 
corse and swear, and storm, and plunge, atid persecute; to 
fevile,'d6faine, and injure theii^ opponents as much as they 

* Extat etiam 'm Uistoria Christi, Persice scripta ab Ifieronjmo XaTerio, Epia- 
ttiAiKlati ad Imp. Tiberiam, qnam confinxiase ^etor XaYerraa e loco celebri qui 
de Chiisto legitor, lib. 18. Antiqaitatum Josepbi, c. 4. Nullks est epiitola boeiotttl 
fidei^eL antoritatii.— ^ViMew Codex Apocrypktu, torn. 1. p. 801. a. p'. 1708, 
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possibly Qwa, tair^resfmitheiajas miseroldxigMMii^AA 
desperately wkj^) aa fodid, liarsy; madmei^ a&d idtota; 
but above all, to trejat both them unA their writiiigs, wMli 
the most aoTereigp cootempt.— 'Tia the best they can 
make of their bad bargain. 

"■■ k 

EPICTCTVS, A. O. 111. 

A qlave, in body lame, as Iras poor. 
Yet to the Gods was Epictetos dear.* 

He is placed by Lardaer about ▲. d. 109, and, in his 
Enchiridion^ or Manual of Moral Virtue, oecurs the single 
atlnsum which may be suf^sed to be contained in me 
sentence here subjoined: 

.'^ So it ip possible, that a man may arrive at this temper 
SAd become indifferent to these, things from madness^ or 
irom habit, as the Gajlileana."t 

In Dr; Lardner's ooUeotion of the Evidences of the 
Chri8tia^ Religion, this miode of expression is c^ sufficient 
oonsequenee to be introduced with his remark, / At>uid 
rqiher think that Christians are intended, p. 49. 



FLUTAReil, A. n. 140. 
Iti hilB dialogue dt' defetiu Xhacuhrumj relates a striange 
stcMry about a m«[^ b^ng divinely admonished to cryMt 
" The great Faw is .t>bad-" Huet (and other equeJly 
learned ^d impartial Christian evidence huciters) suppose 
ttmt hereby the Ae»th of Christ, who is th^ trub pan, the 
psurent of aU thmgs, and tbe author of apnature, was no- 
tified to heaihen people* . 



JUVEKAL^ A. n. 110. 

The Aoinan satu^oal poet, ia his first satire, has thr^ 
lines, fiiufficient tQ supply a possible allusion to the sofib- 
ings of the prinutive Chri^tl^P^ &nd a frightful, vignette 
to the cmgenial taste of th|& admirers of ,ti^ podcet efr 
tipn of Paley V Evide^ces^ , 

'^ Des^be TigelUnus, and you shall , suffer the mmM 
punishment with those who stand burning in their own 



« d^itkh» ift Gre«)c Tarp^ if fillel)•^]F Bttacbed to 
' the huDwimiOf.' 



♦Thkc 
nentof] 

'mg oi rmXiXaiot. j 
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ftime, their head being held up by a stake fixed to their 
ehin, till they make a long stream of blood and melted sul* 
phur on the ground."* — PaUjj^s rendering. 



THE EMPEROR ADRIAN, A. D. 134. 

The letter of the Emperor Adrian to his brother4n'laiJD Servianw^ . 

written in the year 134, and preserved in Flavius Vopicus^ who 
Jlourished about a. d. 300. 

t" Egypt, which you commended to me, my dearest 
Servianus, I have found to be wholly fickle and inconstant, 
and continually wafted about by every breath of fame. 
The worshippers of Serapis are Christians, and those are 
devoted to the Grod Serapis^ who * (I find) call themselves 
the bishops of Christ. There is here no ruler of a Jewish 
synagogue, no. Samaritan, no Presbyter of the Christians, 
who IS not either an astrologer, a soothsayer, or a minister 
to obscene pleasures. The very Patrimroh himself, should 
he come into Egypt, would be required by some to worship 
Serapisy and by others to worship Christ. Thev have, how- 
ever, but one Grod, and it is one and 'the sell^me whom 
Christians, Jews, and Gentiles alike adore, i. e. money." 

Coincident with this unsophisticated testimony, is the 
never-refiited charge of Zozimus, that the Emperor Con- 
stantine learned the Christian religion from an Egyptian d 
and the fact admitted by Socrates, that the cross was founa 
in the temfde of Serapis9§ and claimed by his worshippers 
as tiie'propsr symbol of ^eir religion. 



THE EMPEROR MARCUS "AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE PHI- 
LOSOPHER, A. D. 180. 

In the eleventh of the twelve books of his meditations, 
speaks of a becoming fortitude of soul, as whdiy of a 
mpedor character to tiiat mere obsthiacy) hs of the 

« PtomT^^elliinuD, tnda laeebiB k iDa 
<)«a stantM aideol, ^ fiito fottoiefiimaiit 
£t latum media snkom dadncii areuu— Juv; 8ai. 1. ▼. 156. 
t Adiiamis Ang. Serviaiio Cos. S. *< iEgyptum qaam inlhi landabns SenriuM 
< jii ii m > e , 'litem dUici levatt, pendhUm et ad omnia fiima momedla yoMtaalMi. 
UU qaiSer^im oohmt, Chmtiaiii lAiit : et deroti font Serapi, qui m Chriiti egk' 
eopof diemt Nemo lUie AieluByiiagQgai ivdnorom, nemo Samorilee, nemo 
Chriidaiiorom pieibyter, — noo Mathemabeai, iion AnMpes, Alqilei. Ifm iOe 
MfflHMlte ^MDttitt JEfyptmrn v e ne rit ab aliii Ser^Mdem adomre, ab alui eogitv 
ChriMwii UfiBi iU» Deas est banc Jidni, baae mmMi Tensntt- 
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taret(, 

' f«ee^Sie^?lM|^wCMtMtttiM. 
1#Beth»*)^kMig», p. S0» iBlMi 0ISOMIC 



408 MXTutam* eyimitci. 

Oiri9^an8. The «mgle ' phrase «ff ^ z^nam, '^ Uke ^ Qfai^ 
tiotwy" is the whole amount of this testimony. Nor is it 
certain whether by the name of Christians, he means the 
worshippers of Christ, or of Serapis. Below is the whde 
context.* 



M. VALERIUS MARTIALIS, A. D. 110. 

Contemporary with Juvenal, has an epigram, the gist of 
which,, is^to ridicule the folly of giving the credit of rational 
fortitude to those fool-hardy wretcjies that rush on volun- 
tary sufferings, and who would stand to he baked in ovens, 
or hold their limbs over r£5d hot coals, for the purpose of 
exciting sympathy ; and who, it is assumed, could be no- 
tM)dy else than the primitive Christians. 

" In mattttina naper spectatas arena 

Macius, imposnit qui sua membra focie 

Si'padens fortisqne tlbi daiusqne TUtetur 
' AbderitaneB pectow, plebis babes ; 

Nam cnm'dicattiT tunica preesente molesta 

ITre manum : plas est dicere non facio.'! 

Ab late yoo^aw in early morning's showV 
Madns, tbe fool, on red ashes- glow. '~ ' 

;M brave: and patient, theniro, he seems to tiioer 
. Thou art. methinksj as greata fool as lie ; 
For there, in robe of pitch, the fire prepa^. 
The wretch wonld bom, because the people stared! 



HJGIUI^ .APULEIUS, A. D.. 164. 

Of Madaura, wrote a fantastical book of metamorpho^ 
ses^ probably in principle somewhat similar to that of Ovid* 
Our be^-ters up for evidences of the Christian religion have 
enlisted this work also ; ' and in a ridiculdus story in 
which a man who Was metamorphosed into an ass, and in 
that incarnation, sold to a baker,— describes his mistress, 
thfe baker's wife, as a red hot virago, an adulteroos, 
drunken thief, cheat, scold, and liar ; but with all (as such 
characters generally are) peculiarly reUgious.f We are 
to imagine that' we have some sort of evidence of the 
le^stence of Chti^tianity. Dr. Lardner concludes, "there 
can be no doubt tlm^ Apuleius here designs to represent a 

* Ota 9<nt!if If V^ttjifi}* ij 9ratfi^ tav i^^ vnroilv^^pBi iti t«v otmotr^f, JCm^ffi* 

T Pistor iUe qui, peasiinaDi et ante conctas mnlioiei kwfe detiixiiiMiii 
conjngem, poenaa eztremaa tori laripqm swlili^iat ; scoBTa f0Y», vSkmt ( 
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BXfERNAL EVIDElfCE. 409^ 

Christian woman.'' No doubt, no doubt ! 'Tis hard to tell, 
-whether Christianity or the ladies owe him the profounder 
courtesy. 

With all deference to the judgment of Dr. Lardner, 
I venture to suggest, that this passage has not the re- 
motest relation to- that evidences for the Christian religion, 
"which he wishes to bring forward. It bears a strong indi- 
cation of the better and more honourable raak which the 
wife held in the domestic economy, under the ancient pa- 
ganism, a fact which he and all other Christiaji advocates 
endeavour always to conceal. It indicates the prevalence 
of that better feeling towards the fair sex, which would 
have shuddered at the indelicacy of dragging virgift-mo- 
desty into the presence of a liquorish priest, to utter an 
enforced acknowledgment of sentiments, which, whether 
felt or not, were never meant by nature to be acknowledg- 
ed, and to make vows and pledges of abject subjection 
and obedience untfl death, beyond all m.easure of obliga- 
tion, in which any rational and intelligent beinff could be 
bound to one who may become false, and so deserve to 
be forsaken ; may become tyrannous, and therefore deserve 
to be hated. This undesigned discovery of the domestic 
economv under pagan auspices, is strongly corroborated 
by the fact, that among the paintings found in the ruins 
of Herculafleum, is a chaste and beautiful figure of the 
matrimonial Venus, ( Venus Pronuba) holding a sceptre of 
that dominion enjoyed by the wife in domestic affairs. 
Henee as Festus under the article ckmsy observes " the 
keys were consigned to the wife, as soon as she entered 
her husband's house. To this purpose may the custom 
of the Egyptians be observed, among whom, the wife 
ruled in the private concerns of her husband ; and accord- 
ingly in their marriage ceremonies, he promised to obey 
fter."* Neither Christians nor Turks have ever been just 
to women. 

LUCIANUS, A. D. 176. 

A pagan satyrist, is by far the most, explicit and difiiise 
of all pagan writers, who at any time within the two first 

pervic^x, pertinax, in lapinifl tnipibns avara, in samptibas tnrpibos profiua, inimica 
fdei, Irostis pndicitice. Tone spretis atqae calcatis divinis numinibosin vicem certs 
rtligionis. mentita saorOega pnesomptione Dei qaem pnedicaret nnicam oonfleo- 
tis, obeervationibiis yanis fallens Qumes homines, et misemm maritam decipiens, 
matifti^rai mero» et CQntinno sti^wo coipns Mancaparat. Talis ilia mnlior niiro me 
peneqnebatnr odio nam et ante lacano recubans adhnc sabjongi machinie novituuii 
damabat asinom." — Ita citat Lardnernu» Tom. 4. p. 107. 
* Univ. Mag, 1778. 1P.1S4. 

S6 

ft 
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410 EXTERNAL EVIDENCE^ 

centuries, have taken noticeof the existence of the Chris-' 
tian sect, and of their doctrines as distinguishable ia 
those early times, from any or all the other modes of piety. 
— His testimony-, though 50 much later than that of Pliny, 
is entirely corroborated by it, and of the utmost conse- 
quence to the establishing of the historical fact of the 
real state of things in his time. The only reason I can 
conceive, why our Christian evidence writers have made 
so little account of this heathen testimony, is, that Chris- 
tian evidence writers have in general been tinctured with 
Unitariani^m, and therefore, rather willing .that the cause 
of Christianity should lose one of its main pillars, than that 
it should receive support from one, which, at the same 
time, demonstrates, that the doctrine of the Trinity was 
really the earliest and purest form of Christianity ; and 
consequently, whether Christianity be true or false, the 
Unitarian scheme is as unauthorised in history^ as it is 
beyond all absur.dities that even were in the worldj the 
most disgustingly and insokntly absurd. Lucian had seen 
and conversed with St. Paul, had learned from him, imme- 
diately, what his doctrine was — and even gives us a 
description of his person, as, well as of the manners and 
character of the Christian sect ; which after all the de- 
duction, that we can reasona:bly be required to make from 
his testimony, as being thatx)f an enemy, retains the cor- 
roborating countenance of every other document on the 
subject of which we are in possession, not excepting that 
of the New Testament itself. In his dialogue, entitled 
Philopatris, under the character of Triephon, he describes 
their form of oath, as being " by the high reigningy greatj' 
immortal^ heavenly father, the son of the father , and the spirit 
p-oceeding from the father ; one in three, and thru in one.^^ 
The same diologist -continues, " I shall tCHch you who the 
true Pant is; and who was before all things — for I for- 
merly underwent the same things as you, when that 
Galilean, (Paul the JlpostleX) met me, that bald-headed, 
hook-nosed fellow, who went up through the air into the 
third heaven, and was there taught the best things ;§ and 
who hath regenerated us bv water, and hath made us to 
walk in the steps of the blessed, and redeemed us fiona 
the realms of the wicked ; and I will make you if j<m 

TifftfitSorra Stov, fiayavi afi^Qorov, eqaiftava, rioi' narqo'g, mtwfLa vtnmt^ 
'f^ootvofi§¥or, tv tx rf}tw, xai a§ trog XQia, 

t Compare the tesrimonj of Plutarch m thk Dixonia 

J T^ ParenthcSM k actuaUy foimd in the ^^ 
%,% Ck>nnth. 12. 2. 
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EXTERNAL BTIBEKOE. 411 

T^oll hear «», — a man indeed."* The description of the 
apostolic chief of sinners, here drawn indeed by an un- 
friendly hand, is singularly supported by ^1 the has 
relievos, sculptures, and celebrated paintings of his 
person, in which, in addition to the short squabby figure, 
bald-head, beetle brows, and prodigiously large and 
hook nose, he is invariably represented as pot-bellied 
and bandy-leffged. He indeed describes himself as hav»- 
in^ a particmarly mean and dirty look, and a stammering 
voice ;t that he could hardly stand on his feet;t that he 
-was subject to fits, and Bcverely afflicted with a disease,! 
which cannot be spoken of but in periphrases. 

In his dialogue concerning the death of Perigrinus, 
Lucian speaks of the object of the Christians' worship- 
as a crudfied sophistlf Little stress is laid however, by 
Christians on this admission, though its authenticity is 
far less questionable t|ian that of Tacitus. It is seen at 
once that this testimony does not pledge Lucian - to an 
avowal of the fact of the crucifixion, but is his report of 
the report which Christians had given of them^Ives; as 
that of Tacitus is no more, even if it were genuine. Nei- 
ther Lucian nor Tacitus were believers. 

Lucian has however, in the same dialogue, a far more 
eitplicijt testimony to the then character of Christians; he 
tells us, that " whenever any crafty jnmler, expert in his 
trade, and who knew how to make a right use of things, 
went over tp the Christians, he was sure to grow rich im- 
mediately, by making a 'prey of their simplici^.'^ 

ANCIENT WRITERS, WHOSE WORKS STILL REMAINING, WERE 
WRITTEN BETWEEN A. D. 36, AND A. D. 200. 

L Those who have mentioned the Christians, wrote 
about: — 

A. p.. 107 C. PUnius secund jun. in his 96th epistle, 
no C. Suetonius Tranquill, in his Life of Nero. 
110 Cornel Tacitus, in his Annals 16. a. 44. 

♦ Eyn yaq a* 9%da%a Tt to IIANt nat Tif o nr^oijy narriov — Xat yaq n^tntv Hoym 
ravra •Jtaaxov, antQ avp tivixa 9t fioi raXiZatof %v»rvx»y, avatpaXamag tniq^tvog 
9( TQirov ttqavftv atQopartjaas^ nai ra xaXXiara tUfitfioi&fiMiog di vdaros ijfiag ayf xai- 
viatv •{.ra row fiaxaqmv ix^ta naq^idrndtiot xat c» rvtv aatfiwv x^*^ M^S 
. 9XvrQaaotTo, mui ot Ttoirioa ijr fia axeris, tn* aXif&ttas av^^wnov, — Pro auctorir 
tote ITarthaltus, p. 142, 

t 2 Corinth. 12. 7. ; 4 Galet 18, j 1 Coloas. 24. ; 2 Corinth. 11. 6. ^ 
1 Corinth. 2. 8.; 2 Corinth. 5. 13.; 2 Corinth. 10. 10. 

t Toy avaxoXomafitvwv «X8trov ao<piarriv avrwv. 
* § This paasace is quoted before in the chapter on iGscolapiofl. I have alio be- 
ftre quoted the testimony of Luoiak, p. 376, as satisfactoriiy proving the 
identity of St Pan], distinctively from this testimony tt the character of Cmi»- 
tiaaity. 
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188 The Emperor Adrian, in his epistle to Serviaous. 
130 M. Aurel Antonin, philos,, inhie Meditations, b, II. 
176 Lucianus, in his dialogue on the death of Fere- 

grinus, and in his Philopatr^. 
176 Celsus, in his " Essay on the True Word;" rest- 
ing the Honour of Origen. 
II. Those who are siqpposed hy some writers on the 
Christian Evidences, to have alluded to the Christians; 
wrote about:— 
A. D. 98 Dio PruscBus, in a particular phi^.* 

100 M. Valer Martialis, in the epigram quoted in this 

DiEGESIS. 

100 Dec jun< Juvenalis, in three lines quoted in this 

DiEGESIS. 

109 Epictetus, in a single phrase quoted in this 

DiEGESIS. 

140 Arrianus^t in the use of the same phras^. 

164 Lucius Apuleius, as quoted in this Diegesis. 

176 iBlius Aristides, in the use of a particular phrase4 
in. Those who would be likely to refer to the Christums 
but who have not done so',, wrote about:— 
A.D. 40 Philo. 

40 Josephus 



S9 L. Ann. Seneca ) 

79 Diogenes Laertius 
79 IPauscmias 
79 Pdmpon Mda 
79 Q. Curtius Ruf. 
79 I^c. Flor 
123 Appianus 

140 Justinus 

141 iBlianus 



Geographers. 
Hfistorians. 



* Oi nditra ^iaj9a2JloyTtc->tfaose who cast away tmrj tfaiag.^— Dia Pnt». 

t i2( ot l\ta«2a{«c*-4il»tlie OaiaeaBK-J-n^moii. 

t Tots 9v 7rcdai0riv^ dvatprntw^-^ the impiois people in Paleitine. 

§ Both those philosophen were living, and must have experienced the in 
diate eWects, or received &e earliest information of the existence of Jew 
Christ, had such a person ever existed; their ignorance or tiidr vrUM iilediw 
on the snhject, is not less than oatmgeonsly imptohable. Wfaate^dr migkl he 
their di^ositions with respect to, the doctrines of Jesns; the miracolons dnl- 
ness which is said to have accompanied his cmcifiuon, was a species of eMute 
that most have forced itself upon their senses. << Each of thrae j^osopfaflnia 
a lahoiioQS work, has recorded all the great phenomena of nature, eaidiqukflii 
meteors, comets, and eclipses, which his indefatigable curiosity could cplleet ; 
neither of them have mentioned, or even alluded, to the miraculous daiknai at 
the crucifixion." — Gibbon. Alad! the Christian is constrained to own tfaateinai- 
potence itself, is not-omnipotent 
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IV. Tho0e wbo mete lem likdy to alluide to the Chris- 
tiaoe, yet mn»t have gone somewhat out of their way, on 
purpose to avoid doing so; wrote about — 
A. D. 63 Ajoteneus Xiucanus 
64 Petronius Arbiter 

64 Silius Italicus 

65 At.' Aan. Lueanus \ Poets. 
65 Valerius Flaooos 
62 Aulas Perseus 
90 P«piBUs Statios 

100 %iinotiliani»3 
ISO Ptolemeous 
Ohserye too, that in the Corpus Jiirur, or, whole body of 
Roman law, there is not extant one word agaiwt the 
ChidstiaBfiu 

im apology Ibr this tremandoiyB deficiency of evideaoe*-^ 
Sr. Lardnor pleads in mitigatiGm ei jud^n^nent, the follow* 
ing instenee of a similar dencienoy of historical evideAoe) 
in csaes iarheiie the fact is Hkevertibbeless held to be umfues- 
tionabla. 

1. Vellejus Pateroulus is mentioned by no a&cicmt 
¥mter except Priscian, though that historian certainly Uv* 
ed aad wrote at the time of Tibedus. 

.2. M^ AmifBUfi Seneca, the latib^r of the phijoaopber Js 
afanostDnknown. 

: A. Luciaims.has never KOMftioMd Cteeio in his em^ 
vmim Oft Demmtheaes. 

. 4. MaximwrTvims (who wrote in tiie tuae o 
Bras,) haa no refcdronoe: to 4b» ftomaft Hi«toryw*--To thici 
weiiiayadd;^i- ^ • 

That H^MhiottiB and Tfasa^dides have nmer m^ttiiaaed 

JHero is Stress ukdeisd! T<>piMfs«eiibeevidieMe8pf the 
Chriatian jreligion, after we have Men its iMttnipai^blr 
moat learned and able jidvoeates thus striMi^ otx tbie 
shoals eif reckless aofiystry: aft^ we have dnKm the 
atMi^gltes for A^aq> on historieat iaot, to the laid; triiJk ef 
gathenng tc^ther enohHumaiad mk$ off nui/y^^s of JEnefe 
possiUeallnSon^^-rand then showing xia the lettered baoka 
nfdhttr iiugeooUectiMs aa ^' V^tumes qf IMdenc^i^^r^^ovH 
kiirdcivuigi^eHdrift. . 

' Jf tiie ev&deacestif the Chriatian jreU^kw^ane prannmed 
Ib^ito dhiiiQ effeots imon &e dispos^ons ^omI > ottnAMt 
86* 
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of its professors; the peculiar ffenerosity and liberality of 
Christians towards the eneimes and opposers of flidr 
faith; their willingness to have its foundation^ thoronghly 
sifted and examined; their readiness at all times to ao- 
quaint themselves with all the objections that can be 
brought against it, by whomsoever, or in what manner 
soever, those objections may be urged; their abhorrence 
of all acts of slander and defamation, for the sake of 
excusing themselves from the trouble of enquiry; their 
immaculate innocence, not only of perseaition direct and 
overt — ^but of the dispositions that could possibly lead 
to persecution; their more rational piety, their more ex- 
alted virtue, their more diffusive benevolence. Alas! where 
Are those evidences? 

We have looked for historical evidences which might 
justify a rational man to himself, in believing the Chris- 
tian religion to be of Crod. And there are none— abso- 
lutely none. We enquired for the moral effects which the 
.prevalence of this religion through so many ages and 
countries of the world, has produced on men's minds, and 
we find «riore horrors, crimes, and miseries, occasioned by. 
this religion and its bad influence on the human heart, 
more sanguinary wars among nations, more bitter feu<h 
and implacable heart burnings in families; more desola* 
tion of moral principle; more of every thii^ that is evil 
and wicked, than the prevalence of any vice, or of all 
vices put t^ether, could have caused: so that tiie evi- 
dence which should make it seem probable that Qod had 
designed this religion to prevail among men, would only 

g» to i^ow that he had deseed to plague and curse them* 
ut not so; Christian, hold first! and ask thine own heart 
if -tJtou lu»^ nol cAoijged £l^ ,^H>i(9%. Ask^dne'own con- 
victions, whether, u a religion were the wickedest i that 
ever was upon earth, and as false as it was wicked, God 
himself Kiml4 give thee any morb likely or fairer and suf- 
€cientiiieai<M^ to emancipate thy mind froin it, than the 
mieans thoti hast here (if thou wilt use them) to discover 
the^reali origin, character, and cividences of Christianity. 
If tn<:i^ believest there is any Qbd at all, at any rate, thoa 
should- also believe that hew a €hd of tnahy and so sure as 
he is^oi'%(y sure it is, that the pertmacious belief of any 
Ihing as true, whidi we ihight by the free exercise of oar 
rational faculties^ come to discover td be ialsey is the 
kr6tttieBlMsin>:lhat ifian caniM^mmit against him; implicit 
itti&>iB^tiifei>grea(iestoC crime8;<«^ the imidicii'belieTeir<il 
.the most wicked of mankind. 
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ANCIENT TERSI0N8 OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

1. Ktwfl — The Peshito, the most ancient Syriac ver- 
sion, brought into Europe, a. d. 1552. Printed at Vienna, 
at the expence of the Empeiror Maximilian. 

2. The Philoxenian, a later Syriac version, made. in 
the sixth century, under the inspection of Philozenus, 
Bishop of Hierapolis. Published at Oxford, by Professor 
White, A. D. 1778. 

3. The Coptic, in the ancient dialect of the Lower 
Egypt. Still read, though it is not understood. 

4. The Sahidic, in the ancient dialect of the Upper 
Egypt. 

5. The Ethiopic, used in Abyssinia. First published at 
Rome, A. D. 1648, by three Ethiopian editors. 

6. The- Armenian, made in the fifth century. No genu- 
ine copies in existence. 

7. The Persic, there are two of this class: neither v«ry 
ancient; the one a translation from the Syriac, the other 
from the Greek. 

8. The Latin, sometimes in distinction, called the Itofie. 
These very translations of the Greek text as it stood in 
the most ancient manuscripts, were in general use in an 
age that precedes the date of any manuscript now extant. 

9. The Vulgate is that Latin first corrected and pub- 
lished by the monk St. Jerome, a. d. 384, by order of Pope 
Damasus, and by the Council of Trent pronounced au- 
thentic; so that no one may dare or presume, under any 
pretext, to reject it. 

All the French, Italian, and Spanish bibles that were 
published before the sixteenth century, were taken wIm^ 
from the Latin.--^^aiv&'« JUicAaeK^, vol. 2. p. 7. 



I conclude this general synopsis of the ancient yemiom 
of the New Testament, by a striking and spirited censure, 
(as applicable to the great author from whom I quote so 
largely, as to the most bigotted of his fraternity,) whidil 
find in a very able work, entitled Palceoroinaicaj publi^h^d 
by Murray, 1822, professing to inquire whether the Helte- 
nistic style {that of the Greek Testament) is not latin 
Greek. " The opinion that the Epistle to the Romans was 
originally composed in Latin, is not only supported by the 
Syrian scholiast, but has been conjectured by several 
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theologians, chiefly of the Roman church ;* which, to the 
shame of Protestantism, has allowed far greater freedom 
of discussion to its members than has ever been enjoyed 
in those churches which profess to make free inquiry the 
boon which they offer, and the very badge of their dis- 
tinction. In fact, it is difficult to say, what has been 
secretly discovered or not discovered in biblical criticism 
and theology, as authors, on these topics, have hitherto 
written in fetters : and many of them, probably, have sup- 
pressed much of their real sentiments, from an anxiety for 
their repose." — Palmoromaicay p. 186. Could this learned, 
writer have more significantly given us to understand, that 
divines have never yet had courage enough to be honest 
men ? 



EDITIONS OF THE GREEK TESTAMEICT. 

. 1. The CoMPLUTENsiAN PoLYGLOT, SO cajlcd from Com- 
pl\itum,the ancient name for Alcala, a Spanish University, 
and polyglot, of many tongues. Published at the expence 
and under the management of the celebrated cardinal, 
statesman, and warrior, Francis Ximenes de Cisneros, the 
22nd of March, 1620, by permission of Pope Leo X. Only 
600 impressions were taken off. 

2. A. D. 1616. — Erasmus, at Basle in Switzerland, pub- 
lished an edition, from a few manuscripts found in that 
neighbourhood — a second., a third, and, lastly, in a. d. ] 527, 
a fourth, in which, to obviate the clamour of bigots, he 
introduced many alterations, to make it agree with the 
edition of Cardinal Ximenes. 

3. A. D. 1560. —Robert STEPHENs,t a learned printer, 
at Paris, published a splendid edition, in which he availed 
himself of the Complutensian Polyglot. It abouiids with 
errors, though long supposed to.be a correct and immacu- 
late work. _ 

4. A. D. 1689. — Theodore Beza, successor to John Cal- 
vin, at (Jeneva, published a critical edition, in which he 
made u$e of Robert Stephen's own copy, with many 

* Were common sense eonsnlted in matters of biblical critieism, what would 
it say to the supposition that an Epistle to the Romans should be written in a lan- 
guage of whidi the Romans were utterly ignorant ? or to the fact, of Uie many 
woras in the Greek Testament which are nothing more than Latm words written 
in Greek characters, and snch as no Oreek writer of those times would either have 
used or known the use of ' 

t He first introdaced the present division of the text of the New Testament mto 
'Miehaelis, vol. 2, pt. I, p. ,527. « 
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additional various readings,*^ from fifteen manuscripts) wfaii^ 
had been entrusted to the collation of Henry Stephens, the 
son of Rol>ert, a youth of eighteen years of age. 

5, A. D. 1624. — ^The Elzevir editioint, published at Ley- 
den, at the office of the Elzevirs, who were the most 
eminent printers of their time. The editor is unknown. 
This edition differs very little from the text of Robert 
Stephens ; a few variations are admitted from the edition 
of Beza, and a very few more upon some unknown 
authority ; but* it does not appear that the' editor was in 
possession of any manuscripts. The reputation of the ^ 
Elzevirs for correctness of typography, and the beauty of 
this specimen, raised it to the pinnacle — ^it was unac- 
countably taken for granted, that it exhibited a pure and 
perfect text. This, therefore, became the standard of all 
•succeeding editions, and constitutes at this day the recemd 
text. 



EtTROPEAN TRANSLATIONS. 

A. D. 900. — ^Valdo, Bishop of Prising, caused the gospels 
to be translated into Dutch rhyme. 

1160. — Valdus, Bishop of , caused them to be turn- 
ed into French rhyme. We may guess how closely the 
original would be adhered to in these poems. 

1360. — Charles the Wise is said to. have caused them to 
be turned into French prose. 

1377. — John Trevisa translated them into English. 

The art of printing was discovered a. d, 1444 ; the first 
printed book in EnsTand was published by Caxton, a. d. 
1474, the 13th of the reign of our Edward IV. Before 
this time our Christian countrymen, generally, must have 
been entirely ignorant of the text of Scripture. 

1617.— William Tyndal made the best English transla- 
tion of the New Testament, and Vras put to death for hav- 
ing done so. 

1611. — The seventh of our King James I., that is, 211 

^ears since, is the date of our present English translation } * 

\ m the preface to which, the translators admit, that they , ^ 

\ themselves did not know whether there were any transit, rj 

tion, or correction of a translation, in existence, in Kili. -: 

Henry the Eighth or King Edward's time. The gromSt ^ 

\ * The immber of the Yarionfl readingg is admitted to be o^ least one fanndred ttd ' 
1 thirty thooiand ; the total nttmber of w<»dt is one fanndrod and eighty one tho** 
1 i«nd two hundred and fifty-three. . ^ - 
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ol^ection adduced by the puritE^9 agaiost the Church of 
England Xiiturgy, to £ing James I., at Hampden Court, 
waS) that it maintained the Bible as there translated, which 
they said was a most corrupt translation. In the justice 
of this complaint, originated our present translation under 
patronage of that " most high and mightjr prince, James," 
which the Romto Catholics, with equal justice complain, 
that it egregiously Protestantizes^ and purposely gives a ren- 
dering to innumerable phrases, devised to hide and diseuise 
their original and essentially monkish and papistical sig- 
nificancy.— fFard'* Errata of the Protestant Translationy and 
John80n*8 Historical Account of the several EngKsh Translations 
of the Bible. 



SPURIOUS PASSAGES. 

Passages of the ^ew Testament^ retained and circulated as the 

Word oj God, or as of equal authoritu vnth the rest, though 

known and admitted on all hands to be forgeries. 

Acts XX. 28.— 1 Timothy iii. 16.— 1 John v. 7.— These 
are admitted to be of the utmost importance, bearinff 
on the most essential doctrines, yet are wilful and wicked 
interpolations. 

Matt. vi. 16.— The whole of tjie doxology at the end of 
the Lord's prayer. « , /. ^ t I 

John v.— The whole story of the Pool of Bethesda. 

Luke xvi. 19.— The whole story of the Rich Man in 
Hell-fire. 

John viii.— The whole story of the Woman taken in 

Adultery. 
Luke xxiii. 39.— The whole story of the Penitent Thief. 
Acts ix. 5, 6.— The whole paragraph of Christ's Speech 
out of the Clouds. . , .. ,. ^ . 

The whole of the subscriptions at the end of the Epis- 
tles, wherever found. * 

The whole of the titles and superscriptions wherever 
found. 

'Passages of the JSTew Testament refected by the German Divines, 

i ' and most eminent Christian crUics, scholars, and theologians 

; - of J^trope :■ or held as at least, inpinitelt suspicious. 

* - The whde of the Gospel of St; John, from beginning to 

^end.-^Bretschneider. ^ i. t^ . xi 

- i lPh6 whole of the Epistle to the Hebrews : of the Epistle 

at St. James: of the 2nd Epistle of Peter : of the 2nd 

BDistle erf John : of the Sd Epistle of John : of the Ep»i^H 
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of Jude : of the RcTeliatioii— " Not fit to be aUeged as af- 
fording sufficient proof of any dootrine.^'r- jDt, Lardner. " 

The whole of the last nine verses of Matt. i. 

The whole of the second chapter following. 

The whole of the one hundred and twenty-six verses 
immediately following Luke's preface. 

The whole of the Story of the Angel and the bloody 
Sweat, (Luke xz. 4$.) — Unitarian Ediiors. 

The whole story of the Conception, of the Slaughter of 
the Innocents, of the Devil and the herd of Swine. — Vr. 
Etanson. 

The whole of the genealogy of Christ, aa appearing in 
St. Luke. 

The whole of the story of his baptism, of his transfigu- 
ration, of his calming the storm. 

The whole of the gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. John. — Evansan. 

The whole of the Acts of the Apostles was unknown or 
rejected by many sincere professors of the Christian faith 
in the fourth centor j.-^Chrysostom. 

The whole of the Epistle to the Romans, the Epistle ta 
the Ephesians, the Epistle to the Colossians, the 1st Epis- 
tle of Peter, the 1st Epistle of John. — tkan^im. 

Bishop Marsh makes a ^oU apology fi)r the bhmders of 
Matthew,. Mark, and Luke, which he maintains to be per- 
fectly compatible with divine inspiration: "John, who 
was inspired as well as they, had the advantage of haying 
a better memory. " They had ^1 of them need oi good memr 
ories, or there is no truth in the proverb. 

It is the unquestionably Christian^ and insurpassably 
learned Evanson, who exclaims, " Gracious Gtod I have 
mercy upon the presumptuous folly and madness of thy 
erring creatures !" — Dissonance, f. 82, ' 

FALSE REPRESEIVTATIOKS. 

1. It is a false representation, or what would be called 
in common ]f»arlance— -a lie, upon the title-page, where it 
is represented, that the New Testament is <^ translated 
out of the original Greek," seeing there never was any 
original Greek. The original of Matthew's gospel is be- 
lieved to have been Hebrew. The Epistle to'tiie Bo- 
mans, and indeed, the whole of the New Testainent, ex* 
isted in a barbarous monkish Latin, from which the Air 
est Greek manuscripts in existence are but barbarcw 
trannlations. 
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8. The eirculating the whole as the word of (Jod, and 
as of eqpal authority, notwithstanding its containing sev- 
eral forged and interpolated passages, admitted so to be, 
by ^e circulaitors themselves.* 

S. The representing Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
as the authors of the gospels which go under their names ; 
in the teeth of evidence, that those gospels are blundering 
compilations from some previously existing document or 
documents. ' 

4. The representing these compilers of previously 
existing documents, as contemporaries or witnesses of the 
transactions which their compilations, detail. 

5. The multiplying the number of pretiended witnesses 
to the facts of the gospel, by representing those as wit- 
nesses, who are only said by other persons, to have been 
witnesses. 

6. The fear of making inquiry whether these things are 
so, from the f^ar of discovering that they are even so. 

7. The taking any means, fair or foul, direct or indirect, 
to prevent the knowledge of them coming to be generaUy. 
and extensively spread. 

8. The giving currency or credence, to all manner of 
soandal, slander, and evil speaking ; and heaping all pos- 
sible calumnies on the motives and characters of those who 
labour to undeceive mankind. 

9. The prosecuting, persecuting, and seeking to destroy 
or drive out of life, those who exert themselves to provoke 
inquiry, and to diffuse knowledge — ^who sacrifice their own 
interests to the public good, and prefer the luxury of 
making the world in which they live the better, to all th^ 
laxuries the world can give. 

10. The taking no notice, or affecting to take none, of 
the objections to the evidences of the Christian religion, 
which have arisen upon admissions and surrenders which 
have been made by the ablest divines of the i>resent cen- 
tury, and on the. improved science of criticism, on both 
sides ; and then pretending that there is no novelty in the 
objections of modern infidelity ; or that the objections of 
the present century had been sufficiently refuted by the 
Watsons, Paleys, Lardners, or Leslies, of fifty or a hun- 

> * Yet these propagandistB, propagating in God's name what they know to he a 

' , would, to be sure, pass themselves off for honest m«i-^aye, as honest as the 

oHnpers and €|0^to who pay their way with a great deal of really good money, 
oiuy slipping in, here and there, a known dump. If, in our own time, all our bisb- , 
ope, and clergy, and all religionists, of all sorts, still concur in circulating or coun- 
tenancing that as truth, which they know to be ftlae, what chance, thnuc we» had 
tnidk m the struggle, in olden time .' 
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dred years ago— ^ if, after admissions had been made, 
which had never before been admitted ; no room had been 

fiven for objections to be made, which had never before 
een objected ; and, While the press has teemed with a 
thousand better modes of defending Christianity, unbe- 
lievers had been asleep all the while, and dreamed of no 
adroiter methods of attacking it : or, as if the Alleys, 
Beards, Belshams, Chalmers, Channings, CoUyers, Elsleys, 
Hart well Homes, Pye Smiths, Wilsons, Marshs% &c,, and 
the whole Christian phalanx of the present generation, had 
had no scope for their prowess but on the dead bones of 
Tindal, Chubb, Voltaire, or Paine ; and were the succes- 
sors only to an inglorious war, of which the conquest and 
the laurels had been won before they were bom. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 



AN SXPLICATIOir OF 80MK TERMS AND ABBREVIATIONS WHICH OCCUR 
IN ECCLESIA3TICAL HISTORT. 

A,U., ^funo Urbisy is the year of the foundation of the city of 
Rome,"* aeeording to YarroV aecount 

A.U.C., •^fiiio Urbis Conditc^ or JSnno ab Urhe CandUay ia the 
same sense more fiilly expressed, i. e. in the year from die building 
of the city. 

A.D., Jhino DonUnij or the year of the Lord. Since the cbn- 
version of Constantine, a.d. 311, it denotes the vulgar Christian 
sera, accordmg to which Christ is supposed to have been bom Dec. 
25, in the 45th of the Julian period, and 754th froni the build- 
ing of Rome. This calculation, though serving the purposes of 
general reading, is known to be defective. Lardner says, " Our 
Saviour was born in the reign of Herod the Great." But it is cer- 
tain that Herod died before the Passover, a.u. 752, very probabfy 
in A.u. 750 or 751. 

We learn from Josephus,t that the Procuratorship of Pontius 
Pilate corresponded with the last ten years of the Empeor Tiberi- 
us : that is, from a.p« 27 to a.d. 35. As to the particular time df 
the death of Christ, a very early tradition fixed it to the 25th of 
March, A.D. 29, under the consulship of the two Oemini.t This 
date is adopted by Pagi, Cardinal Norris, and Le Clerc. The vul- 
gar sera places it, without any known reason, four years later. 

The Julian Period is an epoch, so called from Julius C^sir. 

* Ronralas commenced the bnildiiiig of Rome about 761 veanbefora the €U*> 
ian nra. 

t Antiquitat. 18, 8. tTertnllian, adv. hOrnqt^ S. 
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TPhe first year of this epoch, when Cesar's reformatioil of the 
Roman year took place, commences the first of January, a. u. 709. 

A. M., Armo Jdundij t. e. the year of the world, ridiculously 
fixed at 4004 hefore the hirth of Christ. Julius Africanus, a 
Christian chronologist, who wrote a. d. 220, ifisists ihat the 
world was made on the first of Septemher, and was exactly 
'6608 years, three months, and twenty-five days old at the birth 
of Christ. The learned Dr. Lightfoot thinks he can, with great 
prbbability, settle the precise time when the Christian covenant 
began. He says, that '^ Adam was created on Friday morning, 
at nine o^lock ; that he ate the forbidden fruit about one, (that 
being the time of eating) ; and that Christ was promiied about 
three o^ clock inihe cfiemoony So nicely accurate is our religious 
chronology. 

But never be it forgotten, that the application of chronology 
to matters of faith, is entirely of modem invention. The Apostles 
themselves, and the most primitive fathers, who understood eveiy 
thing allegorically, never dreamed of giving us any more particular 
indications of date to the sacred story than the common preface 
to a fable, ^[And it came to pass in those days.^^ ^ There are no 
references to contemporary circumstances in the New Testament, 
■• but such as are outrageously at variance with historical fact. 
. Those whom we should be taught ^o speak of as living in the first 
time of .Christianity, speak of Siemselves as existing in the last 
time, and m knowing it was the last time.^ Those who are 
believed to have Nourished wh^n, Christianity was in its most 
primitive puritv, complain of the prevalence of its universal corrup- 
tion. Justin Martyr, the finst of the Christian apologists, is out m 
:l|k chronology to the difierence of 300 years, and makes Ptolemy, 
kmgof Egypt, ajod Herod, king pjT Jer^isal^, cpntemporaries.t 

THE REIONS JkND . ORDER OF SUCCESSION OF tHE ROMAN 
EMPERORS, DURING THE FOUR FIRST CEI^TIJRIES OF THJES 
, CHRISTIAN JERA. 

^•■' - - - First Cevdwry. A. D. 

:AtQusTUs, havmg reigned 44 years firom the defeat of 
Mark Antony, and dX^firoqii t^e death of Julius CsBsar, 

died, - - - - - - - August 19, 14 

'TFiBERius, began his reign, - - > - August 19, l4 

Caligula, began his reign, . - - - March 16, 37 

Claudius, -- - - * - - - January 24, 41 

Hero, - . - - - - ^ - OctoT)er 13, 54 

GiALBA, reigned firom , - - June 9, 68, to January 16, 69 

.PjTHo, - - - - January 15, 69, to April 16, — 

n^^^ Johnii. 18. 

' ,t Ori d» nroXifiaiog o atyimrcwr faadwt nQoatntfiX* f f^ iiS9tiiitP Tort 
^^a«V9rrt ^M^.'^-ddfpd?. 1, p. 49. . ' " ' ' 
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YiTSLLius, reigned from - Jtme 2, 69, to December 21, — 

Vespasian, began hk reign, - - - - Jidy 1, 69 

Titus, .------ June 24, 79 

DoMiTiAN, - - ' - - - - September 13, 81 

Nerya - - - - - - September 18, 96 

Trajan, - - - - - - January 21, 98 

Second CetOuiry. 

Adrian began his reign, - ^ • - Aurast 10, 117 

Antoninus Pius, ...... July 10, 138 

M. Antoninus Verus Aurelius, the Philosc^er, M«rch 7, 161 

Commodus, - . . . . . March 17, 180 

Hehrius Pertinaz, ..... December 31, 192 

Didius JulianUs, - - - - - - March 28, 193 

Septimius Sevems, ...... April 13, 193 

Third Ceniwry* 

Septimius Severus reigned to, - -- - - -211 

Antoninus Garacalla, - - ... • - S30 

Macrinus, - - . . . - - - S2i 

Antoninus Heliogabalus, - - - • . - - 224 

Alexander, - - -- -••- . . 2S7 

Maximimus, ->'- - - * - - - 240 

GordianUs, ..... . - - - - •346 

PhiUp, - - ..... - . 254 

Decius, ..-..-•-. 255 

GaUus, iEmilianus, three months, * - • . • 256 

Talerianiis, and his son > ^.. 

Galienus, 5* * * " * " 

Claudius, *-- . - -- • . 27S 

Quintilius, btdj seventeen days in, - * * * - 273 

Aurelianus, - .. • . • . . 276 

Tacitus, omy six months, - - - • - • > 

Florinus reigned 80 days, - - - - - . . 5 *** 

Pirobus, - - - - - -- • -285 

Cams, - - - ... . . . 287 

Diocletian, -*-.---•.• 507 

, Diodetian reigned with ) mem 

^Maximianus, j " " ' * - - 3ot 

Constantius with I . . 

, ]tf aximinus, Constantius surviving, ) * ' * " 
0onstantinus Magnus, - ... ^ . « 398 

Constantino juni, Constantius, and Conirtani^ - - 365 

JuUan, began Dec. 11, 365, died, - - - - .- 387 
Jovian, only seven months, ' \. 

Talentinianns^ - - - . ... ^ 373 

Talentinianus, jun., Gratianus, and Theodo8iu0 MBffxxm, - 889 
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VRX NAMXB AKD O&DKR OF 8I70CBSSXOX OP VSS CHIUITXAH VATRXIlS. 

All who lived and wrote at any time within the first centurj, so 
as to fall within a supposition of the possibility of their having seen 
or conversed with any one or more of the Apostles themselves, are 
on that account called 

The JUpostolic Fathers. 
These are five only : * a.d, 

St. Barnabas -- -- - - -- 

St. Clement, Bishop of Rome, called therefore Clemens Ro« 
manus -------, 96 

St. Hermas, brother to Pius, Bishop of Rome, - - 100 

St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, - - - - - 

St. Poly carp. Bishop of Smyrna, - - - - - 

'Fatiiers of the Second Century, 
Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, - - - - - 101 
Quadratus, a prophet and apologist, *- - - - 119 

Aristides, an Athenian philosopher and apologist, - - 121 
-S^gesippus, an ecclesiastical historian, - - - - 130 
Justin Martyr, - - - -'^ - .'- 140 
Melito, Bishop of Sardis, - ' - - - - - 141 
Apollinaris, apologist, - - --.- - -163 
Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, ' - . - - - - 167 
Theopfailus, Bishop of Antioch, - - - - - 181 
Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, - - - * • - - 182 
Pant aenus. Master of the Alexandrine school, - ^ 193 

Clemens Alexandrinus. ------ 194 

Fathers of the Third Century, 
Tertullian, a priest of Carthage, . - - - - - 202 

Minutius Fehx, - - 210 

Origen, - - -- -- - -'- 230 

St. Gregory, the wonder worker, - - - - - 243 

Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, - - - - - 248 

Novatian, aspirant to the see of Rome, - - - - - 251 

Lucian, Presbyter of Antioch. - - - - - 290 

Fathers of the Fourtii Century, 
Peter, tenth Bishop of Alexandria, - - - - 300 

Amobius ---...--- 306 
Lactantius ----- - - - - 316 

Arius, and his follower. -. - - - - - 316 

Eu^ebius, Bishop of Cfaesarea, - - - - - 316 

Constantine, Emperor, - - -*-- - -316 

Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, - - - . 3^6 

Damasus, Pope of Rome, - - - - - - . 370 

Basil the Great, Bishop of Csesarea, in Cappadocia, - 370 
Gregory Nazianzen, - - - - - - - 370 

Gregory, Bishop of Nyssa in Cappadocia, - - - 371 
Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan, - - - . . 374 
Jerome, Presbyter and Monk, - . - . - 392 
Augustio; Bidiop of Hippo Regius, in Afirica, - ^ - 395 
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Chrysostom, Bishop of Conatantiiiopte, . . . 39g 
Innocent I., Pope of Rome, - - - - - 400 

THE l^ABIES AlfP ORDBR OF SUCCESSION OF THB CHRlSTUlf 

HERETICS 

J%e JlposhUc HereHci. 

Hymeiueus. 

Alexander. 

Philetus. 

Hermogenes. 

Demas. 

Diotrephes. 

Dositheus, a Samaritan, who set himself up as the Messiah. 

Simon Magus, styliiig himself the great power of Crod, 

Menander, a pupil of Simcm Magus. 

Nicolas, founder of the sect of ^icolaitans. mentioned 2 Rer. 
6.14.15. 

Gerinthus, against whom St. John wrote his gospel. 

Basilides, who taught that it was Simop the Cyrenian, and not 
Jesus, who was crucified ; while Christ stood by and laughed at 
the mistake of the Jews ; his notion was adopted by Mahomet, t\Dd 
is seriously maintained in the Koran. 

Carpocrates, worshipped images of Jesus, Paul, Pythagoras, 
Plato, and Arutotle, &c.) as having equal claims on human super- 
itition. 



HERETICS OF T^E SECOND CENTURT. 

Nazarenes, a continuation of the Therapeuts, 

Ebionites, a poor sect of Unitarians, who fell into the wild coor 
ceit that Jesus Christ was a mere mortal man, and had a corporeal 
existence. 

A.D. U4. Elkai, founder of the sect of the Elcesaites, who 
maintained, that Jesus Christ was a certain ppwer, whose height 
was 24 schsema, t. e. 66 miles, his breadth 24 miles, and his 
diickness proportionably wonderful. 

They who receive the book called the Acts, or Joumies of the 
Apostles, Peter, John, Andrew, Thomas, and Paul, — says the 
learned and pious Jeremiah Jones, must believe that Christ was 
not really, but only appeared as a man ; and was seen by hie 
disciples in various forms, sometimes as a young man, sometimes 
as an old one, sometimes as a child, sometimes great, sometiiDei 
small, sometimes so tall, that his head would reach the doads^ 
that vhe wds not crucified himself, but another ia his stea^ 
while he stood by and laughed at the mistake of those who 
imagined tiiat they crucified him. Jones on Ae Canan^ ^ h 
p. 1% 

Satuminus of Antioch. . 

Cerdo of Syria. 
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# Jffarcion ofPontus. 

Valentine of Egypt. 

Bardesanes of Edessa. 

Tatian of Assyria. 

Theodotus. 

Artemon. • 

Uermogenes. 

Montanus. 

It would be idle to attempt to assign to each heresiar<;h the 
particular tenets upon which his sect was founded. , To the variety 
of combinations which madness may form, madness only would 
seek for definitions, or care for thetn. 

Were there ever any two congregations of Christians in all the 
world, who exactly agree in telling the Christian story in every 
respect in the same way ? They who were nearest to the foun- 
tain head, were farthest from consistency. Upwards of ninety dif- 
ferent heresies are admitted to have existed within the three first 
centuries. 



JEWISH AUTHORS. 

A.D. 40. Philo Judseus, a native of Alexandria, of a priest's 
family, and brother to the alabarch, or chief Jewish magistrate 
in that city. See the large we of his iestinumy by Emebimj given m 

this DiEOESIS. 

A.D. 67. T. Flavins Josephus, the well known historian^ or 
rather mythographist of the Jewish wars. 

The version or first translation of the Jewish scriptures into 
Greek, made by 70 or 72 translators cailed in proof, the Septua- 
gint is properly the Alexandrian version, as having been made 
at Alexandria in Egypt, about 260 years b. c. Not only the 
Old Testament, bpt the New, was entirely concocted and got 
up by these Egyptian monks, who from their far famed university 
of Alexandria, dealt out at their pleasure, the credenda that have 
since regulated the faith, and subjugated the reason of man- 
kind. In a word, we owe every iota of the Christian religion 
to the Egyptian monks, and the £9icilities afiforded for overbear- 
>iiig the resistance of reason and common sense, by the collecting 
and bringing together of all the powers of imposture into the first 
of these mischievous and wicked cabals, thoBe chartered pha- 
lanxes of confederated knaves, which have since been called 
univernties^ 

A.D. 128. Aquila of Pontus, a Grentile* convert to the Christian 
faith, lapsed into Judaism, and translated the Old Testament. 

A.D. 175. Theodotion, also a Grentile convert, lapsed into 
Judaism^ and made a very literal version of the Hebrew scriptures. 

A.D. 201. Symmachus, a Sjunaritan, first adhered to the Jews, 
th^i turned Christian, and alterwards turned Jew again ; made 
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a new, but rather paraphrastical, translation of the Old Test 
tament. 



TH£ NAME AND />RDKR OF SUCCESSION OF WEITBRS WHO HATB 
*DIRECTLT OPPOSED THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 

The principal are : — 1, Celsus ; 2,Hierocles ; 3, Porphyry ; and 
4, Julian. 

Of these, the writings only of the Emperor Julian, who comes 
iar too late in tiine to be of consideration — ^have come down to us. 

We have nothing, from the pen of Celsus, but what Origen, who 
attempted to refute nim a hundred years afler, has chosen to affili- 
ate upon him. 

We gather that Hierocles opposed the character of the philoso- 
pher ApoUonius of. Tyana, Os a real character and a better exam- 
ple of moral perfection, thin the imagined hero ofthe gospel. 

Porphyry acquired the surname of the virtuous; and brought such 
formidable objections to the Christian story, that all his real writings 
were by the order ofthe Chiistian Emperor Theodosius, conmiitted 
to the flames ; and such writings only as Christians themselves had 
forged, permitted to come down to posterity under his name. 



ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORIANS. 

- < A.D. 315. Eusebius, Bishop of Csesarea. 

A.D. 423. Theodoret of Antioch, Bishop of Cyrus. 

A.D. 439. Socrates of Constantinople, a lawyer or pleader, 
hence sometimes called Scholasticus. He wrote an ecclesiastical 
history from the accession of Constantine, a. d. 309, to a. d. 439^ 
with uncommon judgment and diligence. 

A.D. 440. <Sozomen (Hermias) of Bethelia, near Gkiza, in Pal- 
estine, composed a history of the same period, as the two prece- 
ding writers ; his style is superior to that of Socrates ; but his 
judgment must be inferior. 

A.D. 425. Philostorgius of Cappadocia, wrote a history of about 
a hundred years from a. d. 325. 

A.D. 595. Evagrius Scholasticus, Prsfect of Antioch. His 
Ecclesiastical History extends from a. d. 431, to a. d. 594. '* It is 
much loaded" says Ebley " with credulous accounts of miracles.'' 

A.D. 401. Sulpitius Severus, a Latin Historian, of Aquitane, 
in France, and a priest, has lefl us a little history of the world, — 
brought down to a. d. 400» 

A.jb. 1333. Nicephorus Callistus, a monk of ConstantiiKiple. 
His history is weak and flill of idle fables. 

THE ECCLBSIASTIgAL COUNCILS ' 

AJD, 1. The first held at Jerusalem, was a meeting of king 
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Rerod and all the chief priests and scribes of the people, with the 
wise men of the east, to inquire where Christ should be born. 

A.D. 12. ^' A council of priests, whereat Jesus Christ was 
admitted into the holy order of priesthood, — a jury of miawives 
having been impanneled, and upon due scrutiny had, on the body 
of bis mother, hasving given in their unanimous verdict, that her 
virginity remained tnfoc^" — So far the learned Suidas, as he learn- 
ed of a Jew. 

A.D. 32. Council of chief priests to make their bargain with 
Judas Iscariot for the arrest of Jesus Christ 

A.D. 32. A Council of chief priests to defeat the testimony of 
the soldiers who kept the sepulchre. 

AJD. 32. Council of th^ Apostles to elect Matthias into the 
Sjpostleship in the room of the traitor Judas. 

OENKRAL COUNCILS. 

A.D. 47. Council of the Apostles concerning circumcision.— 
Acts of the Jhostles, 

A.D. 66. Council of the Apostles to elect Simeon Cleophas 
2nd Bishop of Jerusalem, to succeed James. 

A.D. 70. Council in which the apostoUc canons are pretended 
to have been agreed on. 

A.D. 99. Council of Ephesus for the rtformaiian of the 
churches and consecration of Bishops, at which John the Evan- 
gelist was present ; and* being a priest, as we learn from Polycrates, 
who had the advantage of him in being a bishop, wore a ^scapula- 
ry or surplice. 

A.D. 163. The Council of Ancyra in Gaktia, to suppress die 
errors of Montanus. 

A.D. *179. Councils in France and Ada, against the heresy of 
Montanus. 

A.D. 193. Council at Rome touching the eelebraticm of Easter. 
Victor Bishop of Rome, excommunicated all the eastern churches, 
for their difference on this subject. 

A.D. 246. Fabianus, Pope of Rome, miraculously elected by 
the Holy Ghost perching upon his head in the shape of a dove ; 
in synod denounced the schi^ of Novatus. 

A.D. 254. CouncH of -Carthage under its Preddent, Cyprian^ 
fell into the heresy of re-baptizing heretics. 

A.D. 271. A first and second council of Antiodb, for the con- 
demnation of, and degradation of its Bishop, Paul of Samosata. 

A.D. 295. Grand Council of 300 bbhops and 30 priests, at 
Sinuessa, where Marcellinus, Bishop of Rome, was condemned for 
denying Christ, and sacrificing to idols. 

♦ Kai laarviis o •ni ra arii&og re iw^ee wanto^arp^ of tytv^f^ itQtyt raTrrrolor 
fnf o^i^xof — ^And John, who leaned on die Lord's boflom, who having become a 
Driest wore a petMon. — JS7ti«e&.' lib. 8. 'o. 26. — To^ptAi tmmpery so soon in 
auibion! 
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A.D. 307. Council of Ancyra, where such as sacrifi<^ed to idoki 
were allowed to be received under certam conditions^ and deacons 
who co^ld not contain, w^re sufieKed to marry. 

A.D. 327. Grand Councilor Nice in Bythinia, under the pres- 
idency of CoQstantine the Great, gave us the Chd of Goe{ creed 
used in the communion servicer Pappus, in his Synodicon to the 
council of Nice, asserts, that having promiscuously put all the 
books under the communion table in a church, they thought the 
Lord, that t^ impired records might get upon the table, w^e 
the spurious ones remc^ned underneath, which accordingly hap- 
pened.* • . 

A.D. 368. Council of Laodicea. This councM first, and net 
that .of Nice, is supposed to have given a catalogue of the books 
contained in the New Testament : not including the Revelation. ' 

A.D. 397. The third council of Carthage ; present, Aurelius, 
Bishop of Carthage ; Augustin, Bishop of Hippo, and 42 other 
bishopa Of this council, the 47th Canon ordains, ^^ that nothing 
beside the canonical scriptures be read in the church under the 
name of divine scriptures." All those contained and arranged 
as in our present Old and New Testaments, are in this canon 
enumerated as being, canonical. 

A.D. 401 . The council of Chalpedon. Here first the New Tes- 
tament was' set in the midst of the assembly, as the great appeal. 
Yet St. Chry8oetom,4who died a.d. 407, assures us, that in his time, 
the Acts of the Apostles was a book by many Christians, entirely 
unknown* , 

" The canon of the New Testament," says Dr. Lardner,. "had 
not been settled by any authorky that iKras decisive and unrvefsally 
acknowledged, but Christian people were at libeify to judge fi>r 
themselves, concerning the genuineness of writings propo^.to 
them as apostolical; and to determine according to evidence." 
Even so late as in the time of the historian Cassiodorus,! whom 
Dr. Lardner places at a.d. 556. 

There are reckoned in all 17 general councils, but the rest o( 
them are too late in time, or too irrelevant to any bearing on the 
historical evidences of Christianity, to come within the scope of 
this DiEGEsis-— the councU of Trent, a.d. 1549, is the last of them. 

Augustus the monk first preached Chri^anity in England 
A.D. 597. 

The inhabitants of i^gland being PictSj er painted savages, 
first embraced Christianity, a.d. 698. Ckronol. Tabk of Evans^i 
Sketches, 

♦ Ev yo^ otjfw rov Otov xotrn naqa TifStta T^cwrt^ij avras 7roQa*i^«y^^«]p«i»»* 
^osTo tog »vQ»&tivai rag ^toTtmorovg tnavm, r99 Xv^coy «^atTi^a^fvi2, itai fH 
nipdriXovg^ o xai y»yw»y, vTroxaxta^M^ 

t Senator and Compiler of the Tripartite History, i e. the Eockaiastical Histo- 
ries of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret united.— ^Ses this aigiiment handfed ia 
foy Syntagma p. 68. Pablished from this pnsoa in lefiitatioa.of the infinite viOt; 
^orations of the Christian tnstniction Society. % 
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ECCLESIASTICAL REVENUES. 

ExpendUvre of the Clergy of aU the Christian World. 



Nations. 



England, and 
Wales. 

Ireland. 



ScoHaad. 

France. 

Spain. 
Portogal. 

Hikngairy. 

Italy. 

AnBtria. 

Swilzedand. 
Praasia. 
German States* 

Holland. 

Netherlands. 

Denmark. 

Sweden. 

Russia. 

Turkey. 

North AmeTk». 

Sonth America. 
Dispersed 
Christians 



Denomina- 
tions. 



CPl-otB 

I Caths. 8cc. 

CProts 

< Caths 

C other 8ecta 

CP^byts^ 

( Caths 

(Caths 

(Prots 

Caths 

Caths 
C Caths 
(Prots ■ 

Caths 
(Caths 

^Prots 

(Greeks 

C Caths 

(Prots 

C Caths 

^Prota 

CCatlM 

iProts 

C Caths 

JProtB 

Cathi 

Prots 

Ph>ti 
(Caths 
J Prots 
( Greeks 
C Caths 
^Gieeks 
C Prots 
t Caths 

Caths 
C Caths 
i Plots 



Number of 
Hearers. 



6,000,000 
(^,000,000 
400,000 
5,500,000 
1,100,000 
1,754,824 
50,000 

29,000,000 
1,000,106 

11,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,700,000 

19,891,000 

15,918,000 
1,000,OOD 
2,000,000 
600,000 
1,120,X)00 
4,000,000 
6,536,.000 
4,763,000 
8,000,000 
700,000 
1,800,000 
8,000,000 
1,700,000 
ff,400,000 
5,500,000 
2,500,000 

84,000,000 

1,000,000 

• 6,000,000 

9,100,000 

500,0000 

15,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 



Payment to 



ayj 

CI 



7,696,000 ^ 

618,000 
1,300,000 

261,000 

206,000 
44,000^ 
1,080,000' 
20,000 
1,100,000 
800,000 
820,000 ^ 
89,000 5 
776,000 
800,000 ^ 
50,000 ( 
87,000 \ 
80,000 1 
67,000 I 
200,000 ^ 
327,000 5 
285,000 1 
480,000 5 
66,000 > 
104,000 5 
106,000 
119,000 
288,000 
276,000) 
125,000 V 
600,000 ) 
80,000 ) 
128,000 5 
646,000 ) 
80,000 5 
450,000 
75,000 7 
75,000 5 



Total 
Payment 



9,920,000 



1,060,000 

1,100,000 
800,000 

409,000 

776,000 

887,000 

87,000 
627,000 
•766,000 

160,000 

105,000 
119,000 
238,000 

1,000,000 

158,000 

676,000 
460,000 
160,000 



Great Britain foi' 
Leaving, for 



119,532,824 
20,804,824 



198,728,4)00 



pays 
to pay only 



18,772,000 
9,920,000 

8,862,000 



RECAPITULATION OP THE PRECEDING TABLE* 
Protesttmts, &c. 48,110,824 pay th«r CJei^y. - - jen,4e2,600 

CatholiCSi 180,422,000 - - . - . 6,&4I*,500 

Greek Chtrchj 41,000,000 ----._ 76^,000 

Total Christians 2 19,682,824 pay their Clent, 
Grt. Britain, for 20,804,824 people pays 



LeaTiDg, for 198,728,000 people to pay only 
38 



£18,772,000 
9,920,000 
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ftXTENT OF CBXamBUlfm, 

If we divfde the known countries of the earth, into Hiirty equal 
parts, five of them are Chridtian, six Mi^iometaii, and nineteen 
ragan. — BayWs Dictionary, 

Dr. Evans sui^posing the inhabitants of tito world to be eight 
hundred millions ; gives us the annexed scale of probable pro- 
portions. 
Jews - - - - - .*. 2^,000 
Pagans - - - - - - • 482,000,000 

Christians H5,OOO,O00 

Mahommedans ..-.-. 140,000,000 

Subdivision of Christians. 
Greek and Eastern Churches ... 30,000,000 

Roman Catholics - - . - * - 80,000,000 
Protestants - . - - - - - . - 66,000,000 

Total number of Christians - ' - - 175,000,000 

In this, which is wholly Christian arithmetic, no accoimt k 
made of the probable proportion of either professed or real unbk- 
LiBVBRs, whose number, be it greater or less, is on all handi 
admitted to ' be an increasing number, and a number to be 
deducted, not firom the amount of Jews, Pagans, or Mohamme- 
dans ; but exclusively from the amount of Christians ; and in the 
amount of Christians, chiefly from the most intelligent^ reflecting, 
and literary characters, that is unquestionably from the very nerves 
and core of their strength. 

Let their own statement be credible — e. g. Dr. Priestley observes 
in one of his last sermons, that when he visited France in 1774, 
all her philosophers and men of letters were absolutely infldels.* 

Dr. Evans who died Jan. 24> 1827, had. announced his plan of 
a work, which he lived not to finish, whose professed object, in his 
own terms, was to shield the minds of the rising generation, firom 
the grotcif^ m/ of the age, an overweening tind clamorous in- 
fidelity.t 

The whole united Scottish Presbytery, in a dolorous Jeremiad, 
publicly announce, that all the most intelligent and accomplished 
men among them, have imbibed the principles of infidelity. 
Their own words are, "O GocJ, pUy us^ for our case is verj 
pidfulj and there is nobody else to piiy «», btd oniy thoiL 
God ! And not now is it according to the word of the Lora 
in the parable, that one sheep should be astn^, and nine^ 
and nine safely gathered into the fold, but that the ninety and nme 
should be straying and only one abiding in the ^IL^ Tet 

* Quoted thus in Evans's Sketches, 15th ed. p. 6. 

t Evans's Sketches, 16th ed. pref. xv. 

t Pastoral Letter from th€ Scott^ Presbytery 1827, p. 89. • ^ 
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these zealous advocates of^e Christian cause affect to treat their 
adversaries, who are thus gaining the inarch upon them, it seems, 
at the rate of a hundred to one, as objects of unmingled contempt. 
tt is not in the power of language to exceed the tone of bitter re- 
viling and caustic scorn with which the followers of the ima- 
gined meek and holy Jesus speak of all who call their pretensions 
in question. The odium theologicumj or theological hatred, has 
become a proverb, indicating that no hatred is so intense and im- 
placable, as that of the professors of a religion of long-suffering 
and forgiveness^ 



AUTHORITIES ADDUCED IN THE DIE6ESIS. 



Dr. Whitby's Last Thoughts, 8. 

£3sley'8 Annotations on me Gospels, 5, 
238, 247, 266. 

Tacitus, 7, 894. 

Vii^, 9, 142, 165, 216, 220, 828, 
868. 

Hosheim^ Ecclesiastical Histoiy, 10^ 
18, 14^ 16, 18, 34, 36, 44. 

Jones on the Canon of the New Test 
11. 

Oroans, 13, 398. 

Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, 14, 46, 81, 82, 84, 
144,19^,282,288,828. 

Milton's Paradise Lost«, 15, 16, 181, 
188, 387. 

Pope's Homer's Iliad, 16. 

Matrimonial Service, 16. 

Le Clerc, Latin J^ote, 19, 120. 

Dr. Laidner, 19, 27, 41, 44, 98, 166, 
118, 114, 117, 138, 144, 146, 146. 

Unitarian Version of the New Testa- 
ment, 19, 116, 216, 378. 

Archbishop Newcomb, 19. 

Hutchinson, 23. 

Shaw's Travels, 23. 

Shakspeare, 24, 296. 

Parkhnrst's Hebrew Lexicon, 24, 165, 
168, 160, 161, 162, 183, 189.' 

A Friend, 25. 

Josephos, Greek, 27, 59, 96. 

Ensebins, Greek, 28, 64,69,70, 71, 
72, 78, 74, 76, 76, 77, 85. 

Valerius Maximns, 29. 

Author's Syntagma, 81, 32« 84, 89, 
129, 271, 362, 868. 

Psendo Phitaich, 82. 

More's Songs, 28. 

Juvenal, 28, 232, 466. 

Montfancon, 60. 

Holyot, 60. 

lange, 60. 

Henman, 60 



Faustns, 66, 66, 114, 262, 871. 

Basnage, 78* 

Blanifesto of the Christian Evid«pce 

Society, 80, 118. 
Evanson's Dissonance of the Four 

Gospels, 80, 102, 131, 133. 
Bretschneider's Probabilia, 81, 132, 

136. 
Stein's Anthentm Vmdicata, 81, 117. 
Bishop Sage's Principles of the Cypri^ 
. anic age, 85, 344. 
Menander, 90, 
St. Gregory, 101. 
St. Athanasias, 101. 
Puley's Hone Panlinae, 109, 875. 
Reeve's Plr^iminary to Vincentius, 117. 
Cave's Historia Literaria, 118. 
Lessmg, 122. 
Niemener, 122. 
Stalfeld of Gottingen, 124. 
Dr. EicUioni, 124. 
Bishop Marsh, 128, 129. 
Philo apud Ensebium, 69, 70, 71, 72, 

73,74. 
Julius Firmichis, 144, 162, 168, 164, 

166, 303. 
Philo d^ud Eusebium, 142. 
Libanius, 146. 
Symmachus, 145. 
C^ngines Christians in Author's Letters, 

146. 
St Ambrose, 146. 
Addison, 148, 286. 
Pope, 148, 216. 
Seneca's Medea, 149. 
Eusebius, 150, 151, 164. 
Ovid, 150, 196, 282,233, 293. 
Bfarinus, 161. 
Dr. Lardner, 162, 206, 291, 294, 297, 

298, 305, 806, 312, 317. 
Justin Martyr, 153, 282, 257, 268, 

314, 315, 316, 317. 
Spence's Polymetis, 155. 
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Oiphie Hymns, 155, 191, 197. Grotm, 68. 

Evansion, 157. B^iop Marsh, 69^ 60. 

Judge Blackstone, 157. Dr. Clagett, 57. 

Bishop Kidder, 158. Afichslis, 59, 60, 94, 95, 96, 97, 91, 

Ozfonl EncyflopfBdia, 159. 116, 117, 266. 

Dr. Keoaecott's Codiees, 160, Serarins, 59. 

Spearman, 168* Drusius, 60. 

Dr. Godwyn, 163. Scalurer, 59, 116: 

Bryant's Ancieat Hist 167. ^William Jones in AsialicReMaichei, 

Archbishop Magee^ 167, 961. 168, 169, 170. 

Harris's Hennes, 81. Dr. Bentley^ 171. 

Varro, 83. Dr.' John Pye Smith, 9i Homeftoo, 

Vosoins, 83, 180. 171, 852. 

Tertolttan, 84, 267, 825, 826, 827, Talency, 174« 

870, 395, 896. Higgins's Celtic Dmidb, 176, 179, 209, 
Evans's Sketches, H '224,243,404.- 

Mr. Beard, of Manchester, 85, 171, Colonel Fit^larence's Travels, 178.- 

8$7« Maurice's Indian Antiquities, 179. 

Archdeacon Paley, 85, 109, 275, 861, Qnarie's Emblems, 181. 

Dx. Chrymstom, 40, 268. Dupuis, 184. 

Dr. Mill, 48. Apocryphal Oospel of Nicodemus, 184. 

Beansobro, 40, 68, 118, 125, 126, 295, Reeves's Apologies of the Fatfaes, 184. 

803. Gonzales, 185. 

Dr. Sanmel Clarke, 41 , 377. " Life of St. Patrick, 186. 

Ai^iobius, 42, 222, 884, 885. Aurelius, 185. ' 

St. Angustin, 42. 258, 255, 844. Volney, 186. 

Lactantias, 42, §24, 231, 267, 325. Hesychins, 187. 
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